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States,  owning  property,  readily  salable  for  two  billion 
dollars.  Let  this  syndicate  mortgage  this  property  for 
half  its  market  value.  That  will  add  one  billion  to  the 
national  wealth.  As  loans  might  safely  be  made  upon 
this  mortgage,  to  its  full  face  value,  let  A,  the  first 
lender,  hypothecate  it  as  security  for  another  loan  of 
a  billion,  and  B  pledge  it  again  to  C,  C  to  D,  D  to 
E,  and  so  on,  until  promissory  notes  are  outstanding 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  billions  ($100,000,000,- 
000),  all  secured  by  the  original  mortgage  for  one 
billion  ($1,000,000,000). 

But  why  confine  ourselves  to  paper  promises  ?  Is 
not  our  word  as  good  as  our  bond  ?  There  are  more 
than  ten  million  men  in  the  United  States,  accustomed 
to  business  of  some  kind.  Let  each  of  them  agree  to 
pay  to  his  next  neighbor,  one  million  dollars.  No 
writing  is  necessary.  The  promise  of  No.  i  to  pay 
No.  2  will  be  good,  because  founded  upon  the  promise 
of  No.  10,000,000  to  pay  the  same  amount  to  No.  i. 
It  will  cost  them  nothing,  because  all  their  promises 
can  be  literally  fulfilled,  without  using  a  dollar.  But 
(on  the  McLeod-farmer-credit-tax  theory),  the  United 
States  will  increase  its  wealth  by  the  gigantic  sum  of 
$10,000,000,000,000 — all  in  talk.  How  little  knew  the 
ancient  sage,  who  said :  "  The  talk  of  the  lips  tendeth 
only  to  penury  "  (Proverbs  xiv.  23). 

All  this,  on  the  farmer's  theory,  is  an  actual  increase 
of  national  wealth  ;  for  every  promise  is  perfectly  good. 
The  philosopher's  stone  and  Fortunatus'  purse  are  com- 
pletely outdone. 

But  what  says  plain  common  sense?  Debt  can- 
not increase  the  general  stock  of  wealth,  A  loan, 
secured  by  the  pledge  of  a  chattel,  divides  the  equi- 
table title  to  that  chattel  between  the  borrower  and 
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the  lender  ;  giving  to  the  lender  the  meat,  and  leaving 
to  the  borrower  whatever  may  cling  to  the  bone.  The 
mortgage  of  land,  at  common  law,  transferred  the 
actual  ownership  of  the  land  to  the  mortgagee ;  and 
although  equity  has  nominally  altered  this  rule,  the 
bottom  fact  is,  that  the  mortgagee  still  has  the  best 
half  of  the  ownership.  He  is  the  real  owner  of  the 
land,  to  the  extent  of  his  loan  ;  although  he  can  only 
enforce  his  ownership  through  a  sale  of  the  land.  Or, 
to  put  it  in  another  form,  the  title  is  divided  between 
the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  ;  the  latter  having  the 
cream  and  the  former  the  skimmed  milk. 

The  same  thing  is  true  concerning  every  form  of 
debt.  Notes,  unsecured  by  pledge  or  mortgage,  book 
accounts  and  debts  of  every  kind,  are  of  no  value 
whatever,  except  so  far  as  they  constitute  a  good  and 
readily  enforceable  claim  against  equivalent  visible, 
tangible  things,  in  the  hands  of  the  debtors.  And,  to 
this  extent,  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor 
really  belongs  to  the  creditor,  although  the  latter  has 
no  right  to  select  any  particular  article  or  to  seize  any- 
thing, until  his  debt  is  due.  If  the  debt  does  not  stand 
against  tangible  property,  it  is  worthless ;  and,  even 
under  the  McLeod  theory,  it  would  add  nothing  to  the 
general  wealth.  If  it  does  stand  against  such  property, 
it  diminishes  the  general  stock  just  as  much,  by  its  lien 
on  that  property,  as  it  adds  by  its  own  face  value  ;  and 
therefore  it  still  adds  nothing  to  the  general  wealth. 

It  may  be  asked :  *'  Is  not  Wealth,  in  fact,  greatly 
increased  by  Credit  ?  Does  not  wealth  grow  more 
rapidly,  in  a  country  where  credit  is  freely  given,  than 
in  one  where  no  man  will  lend  anything  ?  " 

Certainly.  But  only  because  credit  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  capital  is  transferred,  for  a  time,  from 
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the  hands  of  men  who  cannot  use  it  most  productively, 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  can.  The  gain  in  general 
wealth  consists  only  in  the  difference  between  what 
such  capital  will  produce  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower, 
and  what  it  would  have  produced  in  the  hands  of  the 
lender. 

Considered  from  the  tax  collector's  point  of  view,  it 
may  be  conceded  that,  as  he  has  a  definite  sum  to 
collect,  the  total  burden  of  taxation  will  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished,  by  any  dupHcation  or  omis- 
sion of  wealth.  It  may  therefore  be  further  conceded 
that,  if  all  forms  of  credits  could  be  effectually  reached 
and  taxed,  the  tax  would  simply  be  divided  among 
those  who  divide  the  ownership  of  things,  and  so  no 
injustice  would  be  done.  Assuming,  for  the  moment, 
that  any  form  of  personal  property  ought  to  be  taxed, 
it  may  also  be  assumed  that  the  double  taxation 
involved  in  taxing  credits  would  do  no  harm,  if  they 
could  all  be  reached. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  advantage  is  there  in  doing 
this,  if  it  can  be  done  ?  Why  take  the  trouble  to  col- 
lect taxes  from  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  on  account 
of  one  piece  of  property  ?  It  increases  the  cost  of 
collection,  without  the  slightest  benefit  to  the  State  ; 
and  it  confers  no  benefit  upon  the  taxpayers.  ''The 
borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender."  He  must  eventu- 
ally repay  whatever  tax  the  lender  may  be  compelled 
to  pay  upon  the  loan,  if  the  tax  is  impartially  laid  and 
fully  collected,  as  we  are  now  assuming  that  it  can  and 
will  be. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  (still  upon  theoretic 
grounds)  whether  it  is  possible  to  collect  taxes  upon 
credits  impartially  and  fully,  or  even  to  approximate 
to  such  a  result.     It  would  seem  possible  to  ascertain 
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the  amount  and  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  of 
domestic  corporations,  especially  of  railway  companies, 
because  they  can  be  compelled  to  make  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  their  affairs ;  they  must  keep  regular  and  full 
books  of  account ;  and  their  officers  have  not  usually 
such  an  overwhelming  interest  in  their  finances,  as  to 
make  them  willing  to  run  great  risks  merely  for  the 
sake  of  evading  corporate  taxation.  This  is  far  too 
liberal  a  concession  ;  because  immense  blocks  of  shares 
are  now  owned  by  individuals,  who  either  personally 
manage  the  corporations  in  which  they  are  interested, 
or  would  make  it  a  condition  of  the  appointment  of 
managers,  that  they  should  commit  whatever  amount 
of  perjury  could  prudently  be  used,  for  the  purpose 
of   evading   taxes. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  direct  taxation  of  cor- 
porations could  be  successfully  enforced,  this  could 
only  be  done  in  those  States  in  which  their  business  is 
and  must  be  carried  on.  The  stock  and  bonds  of  a 
New  Jersey  corporation  are  often  owned  entirely  in 
New  York ;  but,  in  nearly  all  cases,  they  can  only  be 
taxed  in  New  Jersey.  If  the  corporate  property  is 
situated  in  New  Jersey,  the  same  result  would  be 
secured  by  taxing  the  property  itself.  If  that  is  done, 
the  stock  and  bonds  should  be  exempted  ;  or,  if  they 
are  taxed,  the  visible  chattels  and  real  estate  of  the 
corporation  should  be  exempted.  If  the  corporate 
property  is  situated  in  New  York,  it  ought  to  be  taxed 
there.  To  tax  the  stock  in  New  Jersey  would  be 
double  taxation.  Is  it  not  the  natural  and  sensible 
method,  to  tax  the  things  and  exempt  the  stock  ? 

The  Federal  Constitution  stands  in  the  way  of  tax- 
ing corporate  bonds,  by  confining  local  taxation  to 
bonds  held  by  citizens  or  residents  of  the  taxing  State.* 
*  Foreign-Held  Bonds,  15  Wallace,  300. 
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If  such  taxation  became  heavy,  it  would  soon  be  found 
that  all  bonds  were  held  outside  of  the  State  in  which 
the  corporate  office  was  situated. 

The  ingenuity  of  corporations  in  evading  taxation, 
even  now,  is  well  known.  Is  it  supposable  that,  under  a 
much  heavier  rate  of  taxation,  such  as  must  follow  the 
abolition  of  all  indirect  taxation,  this  ingenuity  would 
fail  to  put  corporations  upon  an  equal  footing  with  in- 
dividuals? If  it  did  fail,  the  burden  would  become  so 
heavy  that  the  number  of  corporations  would  rapidly 
diminish  ;  and  the  revenue  from  this  source  would  fall 
off  accordingly. 

Turning  now  to  the  case  of  individuals ;  it  is  certain 
that  a  very  large  majority  keep  no  detailed  accounts  of 
their  property  or  income,  and  that  a  majority  of  those 
who  do,  would  cease  to  do  so,  if  by  that  means  only 
they  could  avoi '  excessive  taxation.  Let  us  therefore 
inquire  how  heavy  the  tax  would  probably  be,  if  the 
general  property  tax  were  the  only  tax. 

Assuming  that  property  to  the  nominal  value  of 
$250  and  the  real  value  of  $500  would  be  exempt,  as  it 
certainly  would  be,  and  that  all  citizens  handed  in  true 
lists  of  their  property,  as  they  certainly  would  not, 
not  more  than  2,500,000  of  the  12,500,000  families  of 
the  United  States  would  have  personal  property  of 
sufficient  value  to  subject  them  to  direct  taxation. 
Reckoning  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  at  $60,000,- 
000,000,  including  the  value  of  land,  but  allowing  for 
inevitable  exemptions  in  favor  of  poverty,  of  public 
property,  charities,  etc.,  and  for  the  low  rates  at  which 
property  must  always  be  assessed  (say,  at  the  utmost, 
eighty  per  cent,  of  its  full  value),  the  most  honest 
and  rigid  assessment  would  fail  to  reach  more  than 
$40,000,000,000  of  property. 
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As  the  Federal  and  local  taxes  together  exceed 
$800,000,000  per  annum,. the  general  property  tax,  if 
adopted  as  the  only  tax,  would  exceed  two  per  cent, 
upon  capital,  even  if  there  were  no  considerable  evasion 
of  taxes.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  income  of  all  capital. 

Call  the  tax  only  one-third  of  the  income  from  person- 
alty ;  and  would  not  such  a  rate  offer  ample  inducement 
for  evasion  ?  It  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
half  this  rate  has  sufficed  to  drive  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  wealth  out  of  Boston  and  other  cities ;  while 
under  a  two  per  cent,  rate  in  New  York,  personal  prop- 
erty has  become  almost  invisible.  It  is  manifest  that 
practically  all  owners  of  credits  would  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  conceal  them  from  the  assessor.  Those  who 
would  not  take  a  false  oath,  would  simply  make  no  re- 
turns, submitting  to  any  arbitrary  tax  which  might  be 
imposed  upon  them.  Others  would,  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases,  make  a  false  return.  Some,  knowing  that 
the  assessor  would  not  believe  them  if  they  denied  the 
possession  of  any  credits,  would  admit  a  part  of  their 
holdings  :  others  would  deny  them  altogether. 

Thus  the  amount  of  taxable  property  discovered  by 
the  assessor  would  be  further  decreased ;  and  as  the 
same  amount  of  taxes  must  still  be  collected,  the  rate 
would  rise  to  three  per  cent.  This  would  make  it 
simply  impossible  for  strictly  honest  persons  to  hold 
credits  at  all,  unless,  by  their  gradual  withdrawal  from 
the  loan  market,  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  increased 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  additional  tax.  The  more 
probable  result  would  be,  to  throw  all  such  securities, 
into  the  hands  of  less  scrupulous  persons,  who,  partly 
by  a  free  use  of  perjury,  and  partly  by  an  outward  pre- 
tense of  comparative  poverty,  would  blind  the  eyes  of 
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the  most  incorruptible  assessors.  Add  to  all  this  the 
possibility  of  corruptible  assessors  ;  and  the  field  for 
evasion  is  enormously  extended. 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  all  credits  would  escape  from  taxation, 
that  strictly  honest  holders  would  pay  an  outrageously 
disproportionate  share  of  the  taxes,  the  timidly  dis- 
honest or  highly  ingenious  a  moderate  tax,  and  the 
utterly  unscrupulous  practically  none  at  all. 

TAXATION   OF   MONEY. 

Money,  which  is  the  one  thing  above  all  others 
which  farmers  desire  to  tax,  is  the  very  thing  which, 
above  all  others,  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  A  really 
eflfective  and  uniform  system  of  taxing  money  would 
ruin  every  farmer  in  the  country. 

Under  the  name  of  money,  legislatures  seek  to  tax : 

1.  Deposits  in  banks ; 

2.  Treasury  notes  and  bank  notes  ; 

3.  Gold  and  silver  coin. 

I.  Bank  deposits  are  not  money,  in  any  sense  what- 
ever. Nobody  owns  any  money  on  deposit,  unless  it 
it  is  a  special  deposit,  in  a  separate  bag  or  box.  No 
bank  accepts  such  a  deposit,  unless  it  is  well  paid  for 
the  trouble  and  risk.  That  is  the  business  of  safe 
deposit  companies  ;  it  is  no  part  of  a  banking  business. 
Bank  deposits  are  mere  credits,  like  any  other  loan 
payable  on  demand.  No  bank  ever  keeps  on  hand  an 
amount  of  coin  or  notes  equal  to  its  deposits ;  which 
proves  that  depositors  cannot  possibly  have  "  money 
on  deposit,'*  since  the  money  is  never  there  to  be  had. 
Every  reason  for  not  taxing  credits  applies  to  bank 
deposits.  But,  in  addition  to  those  reasons,  success 
in  taxing   deposits  would  destroy  the  whole  banking 
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system  and  paralyze  commerce,  by  compelling  all 
exchanges  to  be  settled  in  coin  or  bank  notes,  which 
are  entirely  insufficient  for  one-tenth  of  commercial 
transactions. 

2.  So  far  as  what  is  called  money  consists  of  paper, 
it  is  very  clear  that  all  this  paper  is  mere  evidence  of 
debt.  Treasury  notes  represent  a  debt  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  bank  notes  represent  debts  of  the  banks. 
If  the  property  which  is  represented  by  these  notes 
is  taxed,  it  ought  not  to  be  taxed  a  second  time  by 
taxing  the  notes  themselves.  If  that  property  is  not 
taxed,  that  only  proves  that  the  legislature,  with 
the  strongest  desire  to  do  so,  has  never  been  able  to 
invent  any  method  by  which  it  could  tax  that  property ; 
and  if  the  legislature  is  not  able  to  find  and  tax  the 
houses,  merchandise,  food,  and  furniture  against  which 
these  notes  were  issued,  these  being  things  which 
cannot  be  put  out  of  sight,  how  absurd  it  is  to  try  to 
tax  the  notes  themselves,  which  can  so  easily  be  put 
out  of  sight. 

3.  Gold  and  silver  coins  ought  not  to  be  taxed; 
because  money  is  as  important  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  community  as  blood  is  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Taxation  tends  to  drive  coin  out  of  the  State;  and,  if 
any  successful  method  of  taxing  all  coin  and  other 
money  could  be  put  in  operation,  all  money  would  be 
driven  out  of  circulation  ;  and  a  frightful  prostration 
of  business  would  ensue,  in  which  none  would  suffer 
more  than  the  farmers.  Farmers  always  want  to  get 
high  prices  for  their  products ;  and  no  more  effective 
scheme  could  be  devised  for  cutting  down  the  prices 
of  those  products  to  the  lowest  point,  than  a  tax  which 
should  really  reach  every  dollar  of  money  in  the  State. 

Moreover,  coin,  like  all  other  money,  is  nqthing  but 
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a  representative  of  wealth,  an  order  for  wealth  ;  which 
everybody  honors  ;  but  not  wealth  itself. 

Gold  coin  is  of  no  earthly  use,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  one  kind  of  merchandise  for 
another.  Nobody  can  eat  gold  coins,  or  wear  gold 
coins,  or  build  a  house  with  gold  coins,  or  even  make 
a  piece  of  plate  with  gold  coins,  or,  in  short,  put  them 
to  any  use  of  any  kind  whatever,  so  long  as  he  keeps 
them  in  coin.  The  only  purpose  for  which  money  is 
good  at  all,  is  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  something  more  practically 
useful.  Accordingly,  no  man,  who  is  not  partially 
insane,  habitually  carries  any  large  amount  of  money 
with  him,  or  keeps  it  in  his  house.  The  very  richest 
men  have  the  least  amount  of  money.  A  well-known 
citizen  of  New  York,  who  is  reputed  to  be  worth  fifty 
million  dollars,  never  possesses  so  much  as  five  dollars 
in  actual  money,  if  he  can  help  it.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  a  large  amount  of  money  in  banks ;  but  he 
does  not  have  a  dollar  of  his  own  in  any  bank.  All 
which  he  has,  is  the  promise  of  banks  to  pay  a 
large  sum  to  him,  whenever  he  wants  it;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  never  does  want  it  for  his  own  per- 
sonal use,  and  never  himself  takes  possession  of  it. 
He  only  orders  it  to  be  paid  to  other  people. 

These  views  are  supported  by  the  Ohio  Tax  Com- 
mission of  1893.  They  say:  ''As  to  money,  there  is 
much  reason  for  saying  it  is  a  mere  tool,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  taxed  at  all.  .  .  Money  is,  after  all,  in 
almost  all  its  forms,  a  mere  credit."  * 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  total  failure  of 
reasoning  power,  in  a  majority  of  intelligent  human 
beings,  that  the  popular  demand  for  more  rigid  taxa- 
tion of  money  proceeds  exclusively  from  that  class  of 

*  Report  Ohio  Com.,  p.  65. 
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people  (mostly  farmers  and  their  associates)  who  at 
the  same  time  most  clamorously  demand  the  issue  of 
more  money.  Millions  of  voters  demand,  in  the  same 
breath,  that  money  shall  be  issued  in  such  quantities 
as  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  2  per  cent,  and 
that  the  same  money  shall  be  taxed  2j4  per  cent. 
More  than  this,  they  insist  that  the  men  to  whom 
they  give  their  promissory  notes  for  money  lent, 
shall  pay  a  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  notes,  while 
they  themselves  are  taxed  2j^  per  cent,  on  the  money. 
In  short,  they  want  the  price  of  money  reduced  to  2 
per  cent,  and  yet  to  bear  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.  Thus 
the  State  would,  if  they  could  have  their  way,  collect 
five  dollars  out  of  every  two :  an  income  tax  of  250 
per  cent. 

TAXATION  OF  BANKS. 

The  capital  of  incorporated  banks  is  the  one  brilliant 
exception  to  the  general  failure  of  the  personal  property 
tax.  After  many  unsuccessful  experiments,  the  state 
authorities  finally  devised  a  plan  for  taxing  the  share- 
holders of  such  capital,  upon  the  value  of  their  shares ; 
and  this  tax  is  fairly  assessed  and  effectually  collected, 
with  certain  exceptions,  not  necessary  to  be  stated. 
The  essential  features  of  this  plan  are,  that  the  tax  is 
laid  upon  the  shareholders,  not  upon  the  banks,  and  that 
it  is  paid  by  the  banks  and  collected  by  them  from  the 
shareholders.  Incorporated  banks  are  always  subject 
to  rigid  governmental  inspection ;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  them  entirely  to  conceal  the  value  of 
their  assets  from  the  Government.  Their  entire  busi- 
ness depends  upon  their  credit ;  and  their  credit  cannot 
be  sustained  without  regular  public  reports  of  their 
financial  condition.     Thus  the  value  of  their  stock  is  a 
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matter  of  general  knowledge ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  esti- 
mated too  high,  rather  than  too  low.  If,  for  the  sake 
of  evading  taxation,  the  officers  of  a  bank  should  con- 
trive to  depreciate  the  nominal  market  value  of  its 
stock,  they  would  certainly  lose  more  business  than  the 
saving  of  taxes  would  be  worth,  and  they  might  lose 
their  clientage  altogether. 

Banks  are  thus  more  effectively  taxed  than  any  other 
form  of  personal  property.  But  is  the  result  profitable 
to  the  people  who  lay  the  taxes?  A  little  reflection 
will  show  that  it  is  singularly  disastrous.  The  success 
of  the  tax  on  banks  is  the  chief  source  of  American  cur- 
rency troubles. 

The  widespread  and  irrepressible  demand  for  more 
currency,  which  is  so  often  treated  with  contempt  by 
experienced  financiers,  is  at  its  foundation  perfectly 
reasonable  and  natural,  although  every  form  of  relief 
which  has  thus  far  been  demanded  would  be  ineffectual; 
while  all  that  has  thus  far  been  done  in  compliance 
with  this  demand  has  brought  ruin  instead  of  relief. 
The  greenback  craze,  the  demand  for  "  free  banking," 
meaning  only  the  unlimited  issue  of  bank  notes,  the 
silver  mania,  the  two  per  cent,  subtreasury  scheme, 
and  all  other  proposals  for  an  enormous  expansion  of 
the  currency,  arise  from  a  common  and  permanent 
cause.  The  uneducated  masses  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned for  seeking  relief  in  wrong  directions,  so  long 
as  the  educated  classes  offer  no  relief  in  any  direction. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  alleged  by  the  advocates  of  in- 
flation, that  there  is  not  money  enough  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there 
never  can  be  money  enough  to  do  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. It  can  no  more  be  done  with  fifty  dollars  per 
capita  than  with  five.     It  must  be  done  by  barter,  by 
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book  accounts  or  by  banking.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  done  by  a  species  of  banking.  But  the  banks  of  the 
South  and  Southwest  are  mainly  crossroad  grocery 
stores.  Here,  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers'  and  planters' 
produce  are  settled  for.  No  matter  to  whom  the  pro- 
ducts are  sold,  the  producers  get  their  pay  only  in  trade 
at  the  village  grocery.  The  process  is  as  truly  one  of 
banking,  as  is  any  transaction  in  a  national  bank  of  New 
York  or  Chicago.  But  it  is  enormously  expensive, 
clumsy,  risky,  and  unsatisfactory.  Precisely  the  same 
transaction  which  in  a  large  city  would  cost  the  farmer 
less  than  2)^  per  cent,  costs  him,  at  his  village  store, 
20  to  25  per  cent.  Yet  the  clumsiness  of  the  village 
transaction  is  so  great,  that  the  storekeeper  does  not, 
in  the  long  run,  make  any  remarkable  profit  from  this 
enormous  commission. 

Why  is  this  ?  Because  there  are  no  regular  banks 
within  the  reach  of  the  farmer.  But  why  are  there  no 
such  banks?  Simply  because  the  farmer  himself  has 
taxed  them  out  of  existence.  Or,  more  accurately, 
because  his  beloved  system  of  taxation  has  made  it 
impossible  for  good  banks  ever  to  come  into  existence  in 
his  neighborhood.  The  real  business  of  a  bank  is  to 
enable  goods  to  be  exchanged  without  the  use  of  any 
money.  Issuing  notes  is  not  at  all  essential  to  a 
banking  business.  But  the  strictly  regular  business  of 
a  bank  cannot  be  carried  on  in  a  purely  farming 
district,  under  the  burden  of  local  taxation.  There  is 
not  enough  profit  in  it  to  pay  the-tax.  In  Canada  and 
Scotland,  where  banks  pay  no  local  taxes,  every  little 
village  has  a  branch  bank,  supported  by  the  wealthy 
bank  of  some  large  city.  In  the  United  States,  where 
all  banks  are  heavily  taxed,  there  are  not  one-fifth  of 
the  number  necessary  to  supply  the  demand  ;  and  as 
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no  branches  are  allowed,  most  of  the  country  banks 
are  not  thoroughly  safe.  In  Canada  and  Scotland, 
there  is  no  currency  question.  Nobody  wants  green- 
backs or  subtreasuries,  or  cares  anything  about  bimet- 
allism. In  the  United  States,  we  hardly  think  about 
anything  else. 

The  moral  is  plain.  Abolish  taxation  on  personal 
property,  including  all  taxes  on  banks  ;  and  the  cur- 
rency question  will  settle  itself. 

TAXATION   OF  VISIBLE   CHATTELS. 

Some  writers  on  the  subject,  who  fully  admit  that 
invisible  and  intangible  personal  property  ought  not  to 
be  taxed,  nevertheless  insist  that  everything  should  be 
taxed  which  can  be  seen  and  touched.  They  see 
clearly  that  mortgages  represent  real  estate,  that 
promissory  notes  and  book  debts  represent  the  cloth, 
groceries,  metals,  or  the  like,  for  which  they  are 
given,  that  the  stock  of  a  railway  company  represents 
the  railway  and  its  equipment,  and  that  there  is  no 
sense  or  justice  in  taxing  both  the  things  which  are 
represented  and  the  pieces  of  paper  which  represent 
them.  They  see,  too,  that  bonds,  notes,  and  money  can 
be  hidden,  and  that  any  attempts  to  tax  them  must 
result  in  doubling  the  burden  of  simplicity  and  honesty, 
and  .exempting  shrewdness  and  roguery.  But  they 
insist  that  all  such  personal  property  as  can  be  seen 
and  handled,  and  cannot  easily  be  concealed,  ought  to 
bear  its  share  of  taxation,  and  can  be  reached  effectu- 
ally and  equally. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  articles  of  personal  prop- 
erty can  be  seen  and  touched,  so  as  to  be  reached  by 
faithful  assessors.  The  results  of  actual  assessments, 
in  States  which  adopt  stringent  methods  of  personal 
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taxation,  show  that  these  "  visible  and  tangible  things  " 
are  principally  animals,  stock  on  hand  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  household  furniture,  farm  imple- 
ments, and  carriages,  in  the  order  named.  As  the  only- 
reason  for  taxing  these  things,  while  letting  invisible 
property  pass,  is  that  the  assessment  of  invisible  prop- 
erty must  depend  upon  the  oath  of  the  taxpayer,  we 
must  inquire  how  far  these  visible  articles  can  be  fairly 
reached  and  valued  by  assessors,  without  depending 
upon  the  statements  of  their  owners.  * 

Judged  by  this  standard,  it  is  manifest  that  the  prop- 
erty of  farmers  would  be  more  easily  reached  and  more 
accurately  valued  by  honest  assessors,  than  would  be 
the  property  of  any  other  class.  For  farm  animals 
and  implements  are  always  readily  open  to  inspection. 
Their  value  is  generally  nearly  uniform.  Most  farmers 
in  the  same  county  pay  about  the  same  prices  for  their 
horses,  cattle,  plows,  tools,  and  furniture.  A  few  own 
highly  expensive  cattle ;  and  these  will  escape  full 
assessment,  just  as  other  chattels  of  very  rich  people 
will,  in  any  hne  of  business.  But  the  mass  of  farmers 
own  things  which  their  neighbors  can  value  easily. 
Very  different  is  the  case  of  merchants.  What  asses- 
sor, however  honest  and  competent,  can  personally 
value  all  the  stock  of  even  one  grocery  store,  not  to 
say  the  stock  of  all  the  stores  in  his  district  ?  Fancy 
an  assessor  making  a  personal  appraisal  of  the  stock  of 
fifty  drug  stores,  a  hundred  dry  goods  stores  and  as 
many  groceries.  In  one  store,  there  are  hundreds  of 
different  articles,  at  different  prices,  by  the  yard  or  the 
pound  or  the  gallon.  Bales  of  goods  lie  side  by  side  ; 
some  worth  four  cents  a  yard,  some  ten  cents,  some 
two  dollars.  The  difference  between  goods  worth  one 
foliar  a  yard   and   those  worth   two  dollars  is  often 
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imperceptible  to  the  eye  of  anyone  but  an  expert. 
But  how  can  an  assessor  have  time  even  to  open  all 
these  bales,  to  look  at  them,  much  less  judge  accurately 
of  their  value  ?  All  the  assessors  of  New  York  City 
could  not  approximately  value  Claflin's  stock  alone, 
without  relying  upon  the  word  of  Claflin's  clerks. 
Therefore  the  stock  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
would  be  assessed  upon  the  valuation  given  by  them- 
selves ;  as  in  fact  it  is  now.  Thus  the  assessment  of 
"  visible  and  tangible  property,"  in  these  important 
cases,  is  made  and  must  be  made,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  assessment  of  bonds,  notes,  and  other 
invisible  property,  resulting  in  a  double  or  treble  bur- 
den upon  the  simple  and  truthful,  as  compared  with 
their  unscrupulous  neighbors. 

The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  household  furniture. 
Farmers  have  a  certain  average  quality  of  furniture, 
the  value  of  which  can  be  ascertained  far  more  nearly 
than  the  value  of  that  of  well-to-do  city  residents.  In 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  taxpayer,  would  be  the 
failure  of  the  most  honest  assessor  to  estimate  the 
true  value  of  his  property.  Anybody  can  estimate  the 
value  of  a  two  dollar  chair  ;  but  few  indeed  can  tell  the 
difference  between  a  chair  costing  fifty  dollars  and 
another  costing  a  hundred  and  fifty.  To  many  asses- 
sors, there  would  be  no  apparent  difference  in  value  ; 
to  none  would  the  fair  difference  seem  to  be  more  than 
twenty  dollars  or  thereabouts.  In  many  household 
articles,  such  as  bedding,  for  example,  a  difference  of 
two  hundred  per  cent,  in  cost  is  attended  w^ith  no  out- 
side indications.  Many  honest  assessors  would  reckon 
the  value  of  a  fifteen  thousand  dollar  set  of  furniture 
as  no  greater  than  that  of  a  set  costing  less  than  half 
the  price. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF   MERCHANDISE. 

Let  US,  however,  imagine  a  sustained  and  general  at- 
tempt to  appraise  visible  chattels  by  public  officers. 
How  can  that  vast  mass  of  visible  chattels,  known  un- 
der the  general  name  of  merchandise,  and  which  is 
obviously  that  which  the  advocates  of  chattel  taxation 
are  most  anxious  to  reach,  be  fairly,  equally,  and  effec- 
tually taxed  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  appraised  all  over  the 
United  States  on  the  same  day.  For  merchandise  is 
constantly  changing  its  ownership  and  constantly  chang- 
ing its  situation.  A  bale  of  cloth,  for  example,  manu- 
factured in  Lowell  is  sent,  unbroken,  to  New  York, 
and  there  divided  among  buyers  from  Cleveland, 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Des 
Moines,  Omaha,  and  Denver.  Thus  the  title  to  this 
one  parcel  of  goods  passes  through  ten  different 
owners,  residing  in  ten  different  States,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  appointed  day  of  assessment  for  purposes 
of  taxation.  Under  a  system  of  assessment,  executed 
by  public  officials,  without  depending  upon  the  false 
returns  of  interested  taxpayers,  it  would  certainly 
happen  in  many  cases  that  a  piece  of  cloth  would  be 
taxed  once  in  Lowell,  taxed  again  in  New  York,  taxed 
again  in  each  of  the  cities  to  which  it  was  next  sold, 
and  taxed  once  more  in  the  retail  stores  of  the  country 
districts  where  it  would  be  finally  sold  for  actual  use. 
This  would  make  four  taxes  upon  one  thing.  Side  by 
side  with  cloth  thus  taxed  would  be  found  other  cloth, 
of  precisely  the  same  quality  and  make,  which  had 
luckily  started  on  its  way  from  Lowell  before  Lowell's 
assessment  day,  slipped  through  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago before  their  assessment  days,  and  f  nally  been  re- 
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ceived  by  the  country  dealer  just  after  his  assessment 
day.  At  the  present  average  rate  of  taxation,  the  coun- 
try dealer  who  was  clever  enough  thus  to  escape  the 
various  local  taxes  would  have  an  advantage  of  eight 
or  ten  per  cent,  over  his  less  ingenious  neighbor.  All 
dealers  who  paid  the  tax  on  their  goods  would  thus  be 
driven  out  of  business,  by  the  competition  of  those  who 
did  not. 

Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  the  States  all  agree  upon 
one  day  for  assessment.  The  first  of  April,  which  is  the 
day  selected  in  some  places,  is  decidedly  the  most  ap- 
propriate day  for  this  purpose.  On  that  day,  all  over 
the  country,  a  swarm  of  assessors  must  besiege  the  fac- 
tories, mills,  shops,  and  stores,  taking  an  honest  valua- 
tion of  all  merchandise  on  hand.  The  valuation  must 
be  completed  in  one  day  :  otherwise,  Smith's  valuation 
being  completed  on  April  i,  while  Jones  is  left  to  April 
2,  there  will  be  a  midnight  exodus  of  easily  portable 
goods  from  Jones  to  Smith,  so  that  the  assessor  shall 
find  little  value  in  charge  of  Jones  on  April  2.  No 
help  must  be  asked  in  the  work  of  valuation  from  the 
owners  or  their  employees ;  for,  if  that  is  done,  the  as- 
sessor might  just  as  well  accept  the  sworn  returns  of 
the  owners,  as  is  done  now,  with  most  ludicrous  and 
iniquitous  results.  As  it  is  well-known  to  be  an  im- 
possibility for  the  owners  themselves  to  make  such  a 
valuation  in  one  day,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  their 
clerks,  there  must  be  a  number  of  official  assessors  em- 
ployed, exceeding  all  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  holding  and  selling  merchandise.  The  work  might, 
however,  by  extreme  diligence,  be  done  in  a  rough  way, 
by  two  million  local  assessors.  As  it  would  take  them 
at  least  one  day  to  receive  instructions  and  two  days 
to  tabulate  their  returns,  besides  the  one  day  occupied 
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in  valuing,  each  would  serve  at  the  very  least  for  four 
days.  If  they  were  paid  less  than  five  dollars  per  day 
on  an  average;  their  services  would  be  worthless.  The 
lowest  cost  of  such  an  assessment  would  therefore  be 
$40,000,000. 

On  "  assessment  day,"  there  would  be  universal  con- 
cealment of  all  articles  of  small  bulk  and  great  value. 
Watches,  jewels,  gold,  money  of  all  kinds  and  every  con- 
cealable  thing  would  vanish  from  sight.  Men  would 
walk  about,  stuffed  with  valuables.  Old  stoves,  pots, 
and  pans  would  be  filled  with  money  and  jewels. 
Valuable  goods,  which  could  not  be  hidden,  would  be 
covered  with  dust  or  otherwise  made  to  look  almost 
worthless.  In  every  mill  and  factory,  manufactures 
would  be  kept  in  an  unfinished  state,  as  far  as  possible, 
until  assessment  day  had  passed.  A  thousand  devices 
would  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  reduce  the  apparent 
value  of  the  things  which  the  assessor  would  inspect, 
or  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  them  at  all. 

In  order  to  make  this  plan  of  official  valuations  suc- 
cessful, the  assessors  must  enter  every  room  in  every 
house  and  strip  naked  every  man  and  woman  whom 
they  suspect  of  concealing  taxable  property.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  visible,  tangible  personal 
property  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  fairly,  equally,  and 
effectually  taxed. 

And,  when  all  this  was  done,  the  system  would  none 
the  less  fail.  The  official  valuation  of  visible  chattels 
could  not  be  completed  within  ten  days ;  and  it  would 
therefore  be  successfully  evaded.  It  could  not  be 
made  even  approximately  correct.  Every  article 
would  be  valued  very  much  too  high  or  very  much  too 
low.  Nor  would  the  average  produce  any  fair  result. 
The    goods   of    Jones   would    be   appraised    at    two 
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hundred  per  cent,  of  their  real  value ;  the  goods  of 
Smith  at  ninety  per  cent.  ;  the  goods  of  Brown  at  fifty 
per  cent.  Jones  would  thus  be  cheated  heavily,  Smith 
moderately,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  Brown. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  systems  of  assessing  personal 
property  are  about  equally  bad.  Probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  fair  assessment  would  be  reached  by 
requiring  every  citizen  to  make  a  return  for  his  next 
neighbor.  Such  a  system  would  be  as  absurd  as  an 
old-fashioned  donkey  race,  in  which  each  man  rides  a 
competitor's  donkey,  and  the  last  donkey  wins.  But, 
like  such  a  race,  it  would  work  out  rough  justice — 
very  rough,  it  is  true,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  results  of 
any  system  now  in  use. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TESTIMONY   OF   EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  time  to  test  these  theories  by  actual  experience. 
European  governments,  for  several  centuries,  persisted 
in  the  effort  to  appraise  and  tax  all  classes  of  property, 
real  and  personal,  upon  an  equal  footing.  The  ancient 
tax-rolls  of  England  enumerate  the  precise  number 
and  value  of  the  beds,  tables,  chairs,  pots,  and  pans  of 
each  taxpayer.  The  English  tax,  now  called  the 
Land-Tax,  imposed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
originally  a  tax  upon  all  real  and  personal  property.  As 
late  as  1827,  a  trifling  amount  of  personal  property 
was  assessed  and  taxed  under  this  law.  The  only 
reason  why  such  property  dropped  out  of  the  assess- 
ment rolls  was,  that  it  became  increasingly  impossible 
to  reach  it.  Practically,  it  dropped  out  at  a  very  early 
day.  A  similar  experience,  in  all  Europe,  led  to 
similar  results ;  and  the  attempt  to  assess  personal 
property,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  otherwise  than 
by  means  of  an  income  tax,  has  been  universally 
abandoned. 

But  the  citizens  of  our  own  favored  land,  confident 
in  the  power  of  the  American  eagle  aHd  of  republican 
institutions,  despise  the  teachings  of  European  experi- 
ence, and  resolutely  persist  in  the  taxation  of  personal 
property.  They  have  achieved  a  certain  measure  of 
success.  The  official  assessors  estimate  that  they  have 
reached  nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  such  property  in  New 
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England,  fifty  per  cent  in  some  Western  States  and 
fifteen  per  cent  in  New  York.  If,  by  ''  personal  prop- 
erty," only  visible  chattels  were  intended,  this  estimate 
might  be  correct.  But,  as  this  is  not  intended,  the 
estimate  is  excessive.  In  no  large  State  does  the 
assessed  value  of  personal  property  materially  exceed 
half  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  or  amount  to  one- 
third  of  its  actual  value.  In  some  States — Alabama, 
for  example — the  roll  of  personalty  is  swelled  by 
including  in  it  all  railway  values.  But  it  is  everywhere 
conceded  that  personalty,  if  defined  as  including  all 
forms  of  liens  and  loans,  fully  equals  realty  in  value. 
It  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not ;  because  such  a  defi- 
nition includes  all  chattels,  all  debts  incurred  in  the 
purchase  of  chattels,  and  all  debts  which  are  made  a 
charge  upon  land.  This  is  the  value  which  our  legis- 
lators strive  to  tax ;  and  it  would  be  too  liberal  to 
allow  that  they  reach  one-third  of  it  anywhere. 

Long  study  of  all  accessible  statistics  has  convinced 
the  writer  that  the  average  market  value  of  improved 
land,  irrespective  of  improvements,  is  almost  exactly 
equal  to  the  value  of  all  improvements  afifixed  to  it, 
that  the  value  of  actual,  visible  chattels  is  about  the 
same,  and  that  the  value  of  unimproved  land  is  about 
half  as  much.  In  other  words,  dividing  salable  prop- 
erty into  seven  equal  parts,  land  would  represent  three- 
sevenths,  improvements  on  land  two-sevenths,  and 
chattels  two-sevenths.  This  appears  to  be  the  fact  in 
every  civilized  country ;  and  the  reason,  in  part,  may 
be  readily  discerned.  The  "  value  of  land  "  consists  in 
nothing  whatever,  except  a  power  of  exacting  tribute 
from  labor,  by  means  of  ground  rent.  The  fruits  of 
labor,  in  which  alone  this  tribute  can  be  paid,  consist 
solely  of  improvements  and  chattels.     It  is  impossible 
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that  the  value  of  land  should  exceed  the  other  values 
combined  ;  because  that  would  mean  that  the  landlords 
got  more  than  there  is  to  get.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  landlord,  the  capitalist,  and  the  laborer,  we  might 
reasonably  anticipate  that  the  landlord  would  not  get 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  net  produce  ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  the  actual  average.  Vacant  land 
brings  no  present  rent ;  but  it  has  a  market  value, 
equal  to  the  present  value  of  its  future  rent.  And 
this  is  of  course  an  additional  value  in  the  landlord's 
possession. 

But  nowhere  are  actual,  visible,  tangible  chattels 
found  by  assesssors  to  anything  like  the  value  of  the 
land.  Taking  only  places  in  which  there  are  rigid 
assessment  laws,  rigidly  enforced  :  Boston  discovers 
visible  chattels  to  the  amount  of  only  2^  per  cent,  of 
its  real  estate,  Cincinnati  to  only  lo  per  cent.,  Ohio 
to  only  15  per  cent.,  Minnesota  to  only  20  per  cent, 
whereas,  in  each  case,  the  proportion  should  be  40 
per  cent.  Here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  proportion  of  chattels  discovered  by  the 
assessor  is  greater  and  greater,  as  the  proportion  of 
farmers  to  the  entire  population  increases. 

TAXATION  OF   PERSONAL   PROPERTY  ALWAYS  A 
FAILURE. 

If  anything  in  human  experience,  as  applied  to 
methods  of  taxation,  is  settled,  it  certainly  is  the  fact 
that  taxation  upon  personal  property  never  can  be  made 
a  success.  Taxes  can  be  raised  from  personal  property, 
no  doubt ;  for  large  sums  are  thus  raised  ;  but  tha-t 
they  cannot  be  levied  with  any  reasonable  approach  to 
accuracy  or  equality  is  demonstrated,  not  only  by  con- 
clusive reasoning,  but  by  the  more  conclusive  fact  that 
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they  never  have  been  thus  levied.  It  is  not  for  want 
of  earnest  and  long  sustained  effort  that  the  failure  of 
this  system  of  taxation  has  come  to  pass.  For  cen- 
turies the  effort  has  been  made  ;  and  for  at  least  six 
centuries  it  was  backed  by  all  the  power  of  a  govern- 
ment which  controlled  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
which  armed  its  tax-gatherers,  not  with  the  paltry 
weapons  of.  oaths  and  penalties,  but  with  the  more 
substantial  powers  of  indiscriminate  search,  the  lash, 
the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the  .gridiron,  and  the  cross. 
The  Roman  Empire  fell  to  pieces  under  the  pressure 
of  this  vain  effort  to  reach  personal  property  by  taxa- 
tion. The  same  thing  was  attempted  at  a  later  period, 
in  dealing  with  the  Jews.  It  failed  with  them.  They 
could  be  robbed  and  murdered,  but  they  could  not  be 
regularly  taxed. 

That  which  all  the  tremendous  power  of  Rome,  in 
its  grandest  days,  failed  to  accomplish,  that  which 
the  infernal  tortures  of  Spain  could  not  accomplish, 
when  it  beheaded  hundreds,  burned  thousands,  and 
massacred  tens  of  thousands,  letting  loose  a  brutal 
soldiery  in  the  vain  struggle  to  tax  the  Netherlands, 
the  American  people  are  still  apparently  convinced 
that  they  can  accomplish  by  distributing  blank  forms, 
administering  long  oaths,  and  threatening  penal- 
ties of  fifty  per  cent.  How  far  they  have  succeeded, 
governors,  assessors,  and  tax  commissions  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  and  many  other 
States  have  set  forth  again  and  again,  lamenting  the 
utter  failure  of  the  system.  Their  complaints  have 
become  monotonous  in  their  uniformity.  Nothing, 
indeed,  has  been  added  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  on 
this  point  since  the  calm  and  detailed  report  of  David 
A.  Wells  to  the   New  York  Legislature  in   1871  ;  in 
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which  the  experience  of  that  State  and  many  other 
States  was  luminously  set  forth;  and  it  was  made  clear 
that  taxes  on  personal  property  were  nowhere  equally 
assessed  or  efficiently  collected. 

TAXATION   BY   OATH. 

The  result  of  the  wide-spread  maintenance  of  these 
taxes  is  to  fill  the  land  with  liars  and  perjurers.  In 
some  States  the  business  of  perjury  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  assessors,  who  regularly  make  returns 
which  they  know  to  be  false,  but  cannot  make  true. 
In  others,  such  as  Ohio,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  all  the 
Southern  and  most  of  the  Western  States,  perjury  is 
the  business  of  the  taxpayers.  Their  scrupulous  con- 
sciences, in  many  cases,  find  a  way  of  escape  by  omit- 
ting, in  fact,  to  take  the  oath  which  they  sign  ;  and 
they  are  innocent  of  everything  except  lying.  The 
delicately  conscientious  get  someone  to  sign  for 
them ;  and  where  an  oath  is  absolutely  required,  a 
considerate  notary  certifies  to  the  oath  before  it  is 
taken ;  after  which,  of  course,  it  is  not  taken  at  all. 
On  surveying  the  whole  field,  however,  one's  faith  in 
American  truthfulness  is  cheered,  and  we  entertain 
larger  hopes  for  the  future  of  humanity.  For  it 
appears  that,  where  blank  forms  are  diligently  cir- 
culated and  oaths  insisted  upon,  the  average  man 
will  return  ten,  if  not  fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  invisible 
property;  whereas  in  the  absence  of  this  appeal  to 
piety  he  will  return  nothing  at  all.  This  touching 
proof  of  American  reverence  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
oath  reminds  one  of  the  famous  Yankee,  who,  hear- 
ing his  father  accused  of  having  falsely  warranted  the 
quality  of  a  trifle  sold  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
(the    New   England  "ninepence  ")  replied  :  *' No  ;  the 
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old  man  would  never  tell  a  lie  for  ninepence ;  though 
he  would  tell  eight  of  *em  for  a  dollar." 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

How  is  it  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?  One  of  the 
most  experienced  assessors  in  that  State,  Mr.  George 
H.  Andrews,  addressing  a  legislative  committee  on 
October  6,  1874,  said  : 

"  No  man  and  no  corporation,  banks  only  excepted, 
need  pay  a  tax  upon  personal  property.  Widows  and 
orphans  must  pay.  Upon  them,  in  this  extremity  of 
their  distress,  the  law  lays  its  heavy  hand.  It  bereaves 
the  bereaved.  Moribund  itself,  it  has  an  affinity  for 
the  effects  of  the  dead.  The  records  of  the  surrogate 
furnish  the  schedule,  and  the  machinery  of  the  law 
used  in  adjusting  an  estate  is  not  sufficiently  flexible 
to  regularly  permit  such  a  transfer  of  securities  as 
would  insure  an  exemption." 

As  might  well  be  expected,  the  State  assessors,  on 
January  21,  1874,  reported  ''that  less  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  personal  property  of  the  State,  liable  to 
taxation,  finds  a  place  on  the  rolls  of  the  assessor,  and 
that  of  mortgages,  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  value 
is  assessed." 

In  one  town,  the  proceeds  of  a  single  auction  sale  of 
cattle  belonging  to  one  resident  amounted  to  $360,000 ; 
while  the  whole  assessment  of  personal  property  in 
that  town  was  $28,850,  "  a  sum  very  much  less  than 
that  obtained  for  one  cow."  The  assessors  say :  **  A 
large  percentage  of  all  the  personal  property  assessed 
is  found  entered  on  the  rolls  to  women,  minor  heirs, 
lunatics,  who  cannot  watch  with  the  eagle  eye  of  busi- 
ness men,  or  to  trustees  or  guardians."  In  some  towns, 
these  classes  hold  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  personal 
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property  on  the  assessment  roll.  Two  widows,  resid- 
ing in  the  village  of  Batavia,  were  assessed  for  more 
personal  property  than  all  the  individuals  in  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Rochester,  with  a  population  of  seventy 
thousand.  In  one  town  a  girl,  mentioned  in  the  assess- 
ment as  a  lunatic,  was  assessed  five  thousand  dollars 
for  personal  property ;  which  the  assessor  stated  was 
the  full  amount  of  her  personal  estate.  All  over  the 
State,  "  the  amount  of  assessments  depends  more  on  the 
will,  craft,  conscience  (or  want  of  conscience)  of  the 
party  assessed  than  upon  the  law  or  its  enforcement." 

This  state  of  affairs  has  grown  worse  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  In  1892,  a  ridiculous  law  was  passed, 
much  lauded  by  the  governor,  requiring  applicants  for 
reduction  of  assessment  to  make  oath  that  they  had 
not  incurred  debts  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  taxation. 
It  ought  to  have  been  entitled :  "  An  act  to  punish 
truthfulness  and  to  reward  perjury." 

Experienced  assessors  in  every  State  say  that  the 
most  honest  returns  of  property  are  always  made  by 
the  poorer  classes,  and  the  most  inadequate  returns  by 
millionaires;  while  widows  who  have  no  experience 
in  business,  and  trustees  who  represent  widows  and 
orphans,  are  taxed  upon  every  dollar  that  they  own. 

THE   EXPERIENCE   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  experience  of  California  furnishes  perhaps  the 
latest  example  of  the  utter  failure  of  all  schemes  for 
taxing  personal  property,  to  work  out  anything  like  an 
approximation  to  justice. 

In  1879  ^  ^^w  Constitution  was  adopted.  It  was 
carried  through  solely  by  the  farmers'  votes ;  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  capitalists,  whether  large  or  small, 
voting  almost   unanimously  against   it.     Under    this 
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Constitution  and  the  laws  made  under  it,  not  only  were 
bonds,  money,  and  credits  taxable,  without  any  deduc- 
tion on  account  of  debts,  except  from  credits,  and  then 
only  such  debts  as  are  due  to  residents  of  the  State  of 
California,  but  holders  of  stock  in  corporations  were 
avowedly  and  intentionally  subjected  to  double  taxa- 
tion, first,  upon  the  corporate  property,  and  again  upon 
the  capital  stock,  which  is  merely  their  evidence  of 
title  to  that  property.  It  was  supposed,  alike  by  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  new  Constitution,  that  under 
its  operation  personal  property  of  every  description 
would  be  thoroughly  reached,  and,  at  any  rate,  that 
whatever  was  by  any  chance  overlooked  would  be  more 
than  made  up  by  double  taxation  upon  that  which  was 
found.  The  actual  result  has  been  to  falsify  all  the  pre- 
dictions of  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  for  it  has  done  almost  none  of  the  good  or  evil 
which  was  anticipated  ;  for  the  reason  that  the  capacity 
of  the  patriotic  taxpayer  to  commit  perjury,  and  the 
susceptibiHty  of  assessors  to  bribery,  had  been  alto- 
gether underestimated.  Some  of  the  results  are  posi- 
tively ludicrous. 

POOR  CALIFORNIA  ! 

If  the  assessment  returns  are  to  be  believed,  in  nine- 
tenths  of  California  there  is  not  a  pound  of  butter;  in 
four-fifths  of  the  State  the  sheep  do  not  produce  any 
wool ;  fifty  counties  have  quantities  of  bee  hives,  but 
only  four  have  any  honey ;  personal  property  is 
vanishing  from  San  Francisco  ;  loans  of  money  are 
becoming  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  State  ;  muni- 
cipal bonds  of  all  kinds  are  not  held  within  the 
State  to  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  bonds 
outstanding  ;  and  finally,  money  has  been  smitten  by 
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a  pestilence,  two-thirds  of  all  that  there  was  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  having  already  taken 
to  itself  wings,  and  showing  no  signs  of  returning. 
One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  new  Constitution 
was  to  tax  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  com- 
panies, to  the  last  cent  of  their  value.  The  actual 
result  has  been  that  telegraph  and  telephone  companies 
were  assessed  in  1886  for  less  than  the  cost  of  their 
bare  poles,  or  about  sixty-five  dollars  per  mile.  The 
railroad  companies  resisted  taxation  for  one  or  two 
years;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  by  a  singularly  simul- 
taneous impulse  of  virtue,  some  thirty  boards  of  super- 
visors directed  their  district  attorneys  rigorously  to 
prosecute  the  railroad  companies  to  the  uttermost  of 
the  law.  Thirty  district  attorneys  forthwith  dragged 
the  railroad  companies  before  the  judicial  tribunals. 
With  equal  promptness,  the  thirty  boards  of  super- 
visors met,  and  without  any  consultation  with  each 
other,  passed  resolutions  directing  the  district  attor- 
neys to  compromise  all  suits,  at  60  per  cent,  of  the 
arriount  claimed ;  and  the  thirty  district  attorneys 
obeyed,  before  the  State  officers  could  protest,  even  by 
/telegraph.  The  general  result  has  been  that  the  pro- 
portion of  personal  property  to  the  whole  assessed 
value  of  property  has  steadily  fallen  from  50  per  cent, 
in  1 86 1,  to  34  per  cent,  in  1874,  26  per  cent,  in  1880, 
and  13^  per  cent,  in  1894. 

CITIES  RELIEVED;   FARMERS  BURDENED. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  working  of  a 
series  of  measures  which  were  expected,  above  all 
things,  to  increase  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  San 
Francisco  on  personal  property  and  especially  on 
money.     For  convenience,  thousands  are  omitted  in 
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this  table;  and  the  figures  "000"  must  be  added  in 
every  case : 

California  assessments  in  thousands  of  dollars. 

Improve-  Other 

merits  on  Personal 

1880  Land  Land  Money       Property  Total 

San  Francisco 122,030       42,969  19,747       68,584       253,330 

Remainder  of  State 227,127       68,568  4,931       81,072       381,698 

349,157  111,537'  24,678  149,656  635,028 
1886 

San  Francisco 120,375  55,034  6,188  48,705  230,302 

Remainder  of  State 340,274  100,775  2,887  94,022  537,953 

460,649  155,809  9,075  142,722  768,255 
1894 

SanFrancisco 178,000  83,879  7, 100  56,130  325,109 

Remainder  of  State 537,ooo  160,935  3,187  89,430  791,043 

715,000     244,814     10,287     145,560   1,116,152 

In  the  foregoing  table,  no  account  is  taken  of  rail- 
roads, which  are  separately  assessed  by  State  officers. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of  railroads, 
from  $31,174,000  in  1880  to  $48,051,000  in  1886;  which 
was  reduced  in  1894  to  $42,730,640;  of  course  nearly 
all  outside  of  San  Francisco.  The  valuation  of  San 
Francisco  in  1894  was  arbitrarily  increased  by  State 
officers  fifteen  per  cent,  above  the  figures  here 
given. 

In  reviewing  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
improvements  upon  land  in  San  Francisco  increased 
about  one-third  in  six  years,  money  fell  off  more  than 
two-thirds,  and  other  personal  property  nearly  one- 
third.  In  the  rest  of  the  State,  which  is  mainly 
agricultural,  the  value  of  improvements  increased 
nearly  one-half ;  personal  property,  other  than  money, 
increased  nearly  one-sixth  ;  while  the  loss  of  money 
among  the  farmers,  though  severe,  did  not  compare 
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with  the  afflictions  which  befell  the  capitalists  of  San 
Francisco.  The  general  result  was  to  reduce  the  share 
of  San  Francisco  in  the  State  tax,  from  40  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent.  In  other  words^  the  city  paid  25  per  cent. 
less^  and  the  farmers  16^  per  cent.  more.     . 

This  condition  of  affairs  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  assessments  for  1894  show  that  San  Francisco  still 
pays  only  31  per  cent,  of  the  State  taxes  on  property 
outside  of  railroads.  And  even  this  result  is  only  at- 
tained by  an  arbitrary  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in  the 
city's  share,  by  State  officers. 

TAXATION   OF   MERCHANDISE  AND   BONDS. 

Looking  into  the  details  of  personal  property,  atten- 
tion is  naturally  attracted  toward  the  three  items  of 
merchandise,  bonds,  and  credits;  all  of  which  it  was 
supposed  that  the  new  methods  of  assessment  would 
reach,  to  a  degree  never  before  known. 

The  actual  result  was  as  follows: 

California  assessments  in  thousands  of  dollars. 

1880  Mdse,       Bonds      Credits       Total 

San  Francisco 16,146     2,311       5,973     24,430 

Remainder  of  State 11,504        729     14,740     26,973 

27,650  3,040  20,713  51,403 
1886 

San  Francisco I5,7i3  449  6,379  22,541 

Remainder  of  State 15,042  678  6,211  21,931 

30,755  1,127  12,590  44,472 
1894 

San  Francisco  16,123  3,696  8,474  28,293 

Remainder  of  State 17,462  128  5,858  23,448 

33,585     3,824     14,332     51,741- 

Here  it  appears  that  a  very  small  increase  (less  than 
one  per  cent.)  has  been  returned  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
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years  ;  all  of  which  dates  only  from  1892  ;  up  to  which 
time  the  return  of  bonds  continued  insignificant. 

EXPERIENCE   OF   BOSTON. 

According  to  unanimous  testimony,  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  board  of  assessors 
in  whose  honesty  and  ability  everyone  has  confidence. 
These  assessors  are  armed  by  law  with  almost  despotic 
powers  of  search  and  with  absolutely  despotic  powers 
of  valuation.  They  can  ransack  every  man's  books  ; 
and  they  can  disregard  all  the  evidence  when  they  have 
finished.  After  exhausting  all  their  powers  of  inquiry, 
they  are  allowed  to  meet  in  secret,  to  go  through  a 
process  of  arbitrary  assessment,  fitly  known  by  the  name 
of  "  dooming."  Their  return  of  details,  for  the  year 
1889,  shows  that  the  whole  amount  of  taxable  personal 
property,  which  they  were  actually  able  to  discover, 
was  $39,000,000,  exclusive  of  bank  stock.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  this  estimate,  which  was  all  that  was 
justified  by  any  facts  which  they  could  state,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  multiply  it  four  and  a  half  times,  by  a  mere 
guess.  In  their  "  dooming  "  chamber,  they  guessed 
that  personal  property,  other  than  bank  stock,  ought 
to  be  valued  at  $186,000,000;  and  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton were  compelled  to  pay  taxes  upon  that  amount. 
Could  anything  be  more  monstrous  or  absurd  than  a 
system  of  taxation  which,  even  when  administered  by 
phenomenally  honest  and  competent  men,  produces 
such  results  ? 

The  items  of  which  the  $39,000,000  actually  dis- 
covered consist,  are  in  the  following  proportions,  in 
round  numbers : 

Visible  to  assessors, $14,570,000  or  3^%% 

Invisible  to  them, 24,650,000  "  62}^^ 
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Almost  the  whole  of  the  things  visible  to  Boston 
assessors  consisted  of  merchandise  and  machinery. 
Taxes  upon  these,  of  course,  if  equally  distributed, 
simply  increased  the  cost  of  goods  to  consumers,  just 
as  excise  duties  on  whisky  increase  the  cost  of  whisky 
to  drinkers.  But  it  is  manifest,  from  the  arbitrary 
increase  made  by  the  assessors,  that  these  taxes  were 
not  equally  distributed ;  and,  therefore,  one  large  sec- 
tion of  taxpayers  was  robbed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  section.  For  unequal  taxation  upon  producers 
makes  it  impossible  for  those  who  are  taxed  beyond 
their  just  share  to  recover  such  excess  from  their  cus- 
tomers ;  while  those  who  are  taxed  below  their  share 
recover  all  which  they  would  have  paid  under  strictly 
equal  taxation.  It  follows,  that  those  who  are  taxed 
most  are  simply  plundered,  under  forms  of  law,  for  the 
profit  of  such  of  their  competitors  as  are  taxed  least.  If 
Havemeyer  and  Spreckels  were  the  only  refiners  of 
sugar,  and  both  were  taxed  equally  upon  their  produc- 
tion, both  would  recover  the  tax  from  their  customers. 
But  if  Havemeyer  should  be  taxed,  while  Spreckels 
went  free,  Spreckels  could  undersell  Havemeyer,  who 
would  be  practically  robbed  for  Spreckels'  benefit. 
Now  this  result,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  invariably 
follows  every  attempt  to  tax  personal  property. 

Passing  to  the  invisible  property  assessed  in  Boston, 
we  find  that  $4,000,000  consisted  of  cash,  $7,700,000 
of  stock  in  foreign  corporations,  and  $12,900,000  of 
debts,  of  which  two-thirds  were  secured  by  mortgage 
on  real  estate.  Thus,  more  than  half  of  all  the  per- 
sonal property,  returned  for  taxation,  consisted  of  mere 
paper  titles  to  or  liens  against  other  things,  which  were 
taxed  somewhere  else.  If  this  is  not  double  taxation, 
what  is  ? 
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See  how  the  system  works.  Smith  forms  a  little 
corporation,  to  own  a  railroad  in  Vermont.  The  rail- 
road is  fully  taxed  there.  But  Smith  lives  in  Boston  ; 
and,  as  he  owns  all  the  stock,  say  $100,000,  and  stock 
in  a  foreign  corporation  is  assessed  there,  he  is  taxed 
on  the  whole  amount  a  second  time.  He  mortgages 
the  road  for  $100,000,  and  spends  the  proceeds  on 
improvements.  This  additional  value  is  taxed  in  Ver- 
mont. But  he  sells  the  mortgage  bonds  to  Brown,  of 
Boston,  who  is  then  taxed  again  upon  the  whole 
$100,000  there.  Brown  pledges  the  bonds  to  Jones, 
as  security  for  a  loan  of  $100,000;  and  forthwith 
Jones  is  taxed  upon  the  whole  amount.  This  makes 
three  taxes  upon  only  one  piece  of  real  property. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  wise  men  of  Massachu- 
setts mean  that  their  laws  shall  work  ;  but,  as  the  tax- 
payers revolt  against  such  injustice,  and  protect  them- 
selves in  the  only  way  open  to  them,  to  wit,  by  hard 
swearing,  or  by  refusing  to  make  returns,  Massachu- 
setts counteracts  that  evil,  by  imposing  an  arbitrary 
tax  upon  those  who  do  not  make  returns,  four  times 
as  large  as  is  paid  by  those  who  do. 

In  Illinois,  an  even  more  drastic  method  prevails. 
A  Board  of  Equalization,  if  of  opinion  that  the  valua- 
tion of  any  county  is  too  low,  increases  everybody's 
taxes  fourfold,  on  the  assumption  that  all  have  made 
false  returns  alike.  Thus  the  conscientious  taxpayer 
is  made  to  feel  that  virtue  must  indeed  be  its  own 
reward. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PERSONALTY  TAX   ON  FARMERS. 

Of  course  there  are  some  forms  of  personal  property 
which  can  be  seen  and  appraised  by  the  assessors, 
almost  as  readily  as  real  estate,  though  not  with  so 
correct  an  estimate  of  value.  The  objection  to  taxa- 
tion of  chattels  is  not  that  none  of  •  them  can  be 
taxed  ;  it  is  that  so  many  of  them  can  be  and  are 
reached,  while  so  many  more  are  not,  that  the  tax  is 
necessarily  unequal  and  unjust.  The  important  ques- 
tion therefore  is,  upon  what  class  does  this  tax  bear 
most  oppressively?  Is  that  class  the  more  wealthy  or 
the  less  wealthy  ?  Is  it  the  city  population  or  the  far- 
mers? If  taxes  were  levied  only  upon  the  value  of  real 
estate,  would  the  farmers  pay  more  or  less  of  the  whole 
taxes  than  they  do  now  ? 

Farmers  in  general  have  been  long  convinced  that 
the  rigid  taxation  of  personal  property  would  relieve 
their  burdens;  and  it  is  entirely  by  their  votes  that  the 
existing  system  is  maintained.  This  is  all  theory  on 
their  part.  They  have  not  studied  the  facts  and  know 
nothing  about  them.  They  assume  that  *'  it  must 
be  so." 

But  let  us  study  the  facts,  before  discussing  any 
theory. 

NO   SEPARATE   CLASSES   OF   TAXPAYERS. 

Any  attempt  to  separate  the  community  into  two 
distinct  classes,  one  of  which  is  taxable  only  on  real 
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estate,  and  the  other  of  which  is  taxable  only  on 
personal  property,  is  obviously  impossible  and  absurd. 
No  man  is  ever  reached  by  the  tax  gatherer,  who  does 
not  occupy  some  piece  of  land.  If  he  did  not,  the 
tax  collector  would  never  find  him.  Tramps  pay  no 
direct  taxes.  Neither  can  any  man  live,  without 
occupying  some  improvements  on  real  estate  and  pos- 
sessing some  personal  property.  Every  taxpayer, 
without  exception,  is  an  occupant  of  land  and  improve- 
ments upon  land,  and  an  owner  of  personal  property. 
The  only  selfish  interest  which  any  taxpayer  has  in 
deciding  between  rival  systems  of  taxation,  is  to  know 
which  will  produce  a  sufficient  revenue  to  the  State, 
with  the  smallest  possible  burden  on  him.  In  con- 
sidering therefore,  the  interest  of  any  class,  such  as 
farmers,  the  real  question  to  be  answered  is  not  whether 
they,  in  fact,  ov/n  more  or  less  personal  property  than 
merchants,  bankers,  and  money  lenders.  The  questions 
to  be  answered  are  : 

1.  Do  farmers  own  less  personal  property,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  their  land,  than  do  those  other 
classes  ? 

2.  Are  the  particular  kinds  of  personal  property, 
which  they  own,  less  easily  reached  by  the  tax  gatherer 
than  are  the  kinds  of  property  owned  by  the  other 
classes  ? 

The  State  must  raise  a  certain  fixed  amount  for 
public  purposes.  This  amount  it  will  assess  upon  all 
taxpayers,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  property, 
as  reported  by  the  assessors  ;  not  in  proportion  to  its 
real  value,  which  the  assessors,  of  course,  are  never 
able  exactly  to  ascertain.  If,  therefore,  experience 
proves  that  assessors  are  able  to  find  twenty  times  as 
much  land  value  in  the  possession  of  merchants  as  they 
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can  among  farmers,  but  only  ten  times  as  much  per- 
sonal property  among  merchants  as  they  find  among 
farmers,  it  is  a  plain  result,  as  simple  as  the  rule  of 
three,  that  the  taxation  of  personal  property  will  end  in 
making  farmers  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  the  taxes 
than  they  would  pay,  if  all  taxes  were  concentrated  on 
the  value  of  real  estate. 

THE   farmer's   idea. 

Now  the  average  farmer,  no  doubt,  says  at  once  that 
this  is  impossible.  He  owns,  we  will  say,  lOO  acres  of 
land  ;  and  he  knows  of  no  merchant  in  any  of  the  great 
cities  who  owns  as  much  as  one  acre.  He  owns  neither 
stocks  nor  bonds,  and  has  only  $500  in  the  bank.  He 
knows  of  1000  merchants  or  money  lenders,  who  each 
own  $100,000  or  $1,000,000  in  stocks  and  bonds  and 
keep  balances  of  $50,000  in  the  bank.  To  him,  there- 
fore, it  seems  plain,  that  the  exemption  of  personal 
property  from  taxation  must  make  him  pay  much 
more,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  than  the  merchant 
and  banker. 

THE  farmer's   error. 

But  the  farmer,  in  reasoning  thus,  entirely  overlooks 
the  most  important  facts  of  the  problem,  and  abandons 
the  common  sense  of  which  he  so  much  boasts.  That 
common  sense  would  tell  him  that,  just  as  his  lOo  acres 
are  worth  far  more  than  100,000  acres  in  the  midst 
of  Africa,  so  one-tenth  of  an  acre  in  the  heart  of 
a  large  city  is  worth  more  than  all  his  farm.  It  would 
also  tell  him  that  the  assessor  can  easily  count  his 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  estimate  pretty 
correctly  the  value  of  his  house  and  barns ;  whereas, 
the  most  expert  assessor  can  never  find  out  how  many 
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bonds  the  banker  owns,  unless  he  can  persuade  that 
banker  to  tell  him ;  while  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  banker's  house  and  furniture,  he  might  guess  at 
$10,000,  $25,000,  or  $50,000,  with  a  perfectly  equal 
chance  of  being  right  or  wrong,  in  either  case.  The 
banker  has  chairs,  standing  side  by  side,  apparently  of 
exactly  equal  value,  but  one  of  which  cost  $25  and  the 
other  $250.  He  has  two  paintings,  one  of  which  is  five 
times  as  large  as  the  other,  and  which  the  honest 
farmer  would,  therefore,  think  to  be  five  times  as  valu- 
able ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  large  picture  is  barely  worth 
$500,  while  the  small  one  would  sell  as  quick  as  light- 
ning for  $20,000.  There  are  many  houses,  in  large  cities, 
upon  the  interior  decoration  of  which  the  owners  have 
each  spent  more  than  $100,000.  The  most  experienced 
assessors  would  fail  to  discover  that  these  decorations 
were  really  more  costly  than  those  in  adjoining  houses, 
which  in  fact  did  not  cost  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 

TAXATION  OF  FRANCHISES.  ^ 

Nor  is  the  difficulty  of  this  problem  confined  to  the 
trouble  which  the  assessor  finds  in  doing  his  work. 
Vast  amounts  of  what  are  commonly  called  personal 
property,  and  indeed  the  bulk  of  those  things  which 
the  average  farmer  seeks  to  tax  as  personal  property, 
consist  of  really  nothing  but  rights  over  real  estate. 
Thus  the  value  of  railroad  bonds  consists  very  largely 
in  the  land  which  the  company  covers  by  its  tracks, 
engine  houses,  stations,  etc. ;  and  the  stock  of  such 
corporations  represents  practically  nothing  else.  The 
franchises  of  such  corporations,  which,  of  course,  con- 
stitute a  larger  part  of  the  value  of  both  stocks  and 
bonds,  really  consist  of  nothing  but  the  right  to  use 
certain  tracts  of  land  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  per- 
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sons.  Under  any  proper  system  of  taxation,  assessed 
on  the  value  of  real  estate,  those  franchises  would  be 
assessed  at  their  full  value  ;  because  the  franchise  of 
exclusive  use  is  all  that  gives  to  any  land  its  com- 
mercial value.  The  system  of  taxation  upon  real 
estate  alone  would  therefore  levy  taxes  upon  every 
dollar  which  corporate  franchises  are  worth.  No  sys- 
tem of  taxation  on  personal  property  is  needed  in  the 
smallest  degree  for  this  purpose.  It  is  indeed  only  a 
hindrance  to  it  and  a  convenient  means  of  evading  taxa- 
tion ;  for  the  assessor,  not  being  allowed  to  compute 
this  value,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  land,  has  to 
take  his  chances  of  finding  it  under  the  name  of  per- 
sonal property.  All  mortgages  on  real  estate  are,  of 
course,  practically  interests  in  the  land  itself,  and  would 
be  fully  taxed  under  a  system  of  taxation  confined  to 
the  value  of  real  estate.  The  tax  may  be  collected  from 
either  the  mortgageor  or  the  mortgagee,  as  the  legisla- 
ture should  think  fit.  Either  plan  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  exemption  of  personal  property  from 
taxation. 

THE   EXPERIENCE   OF   OHIO. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  let  us  review 
some  of  the  statistics  furnished  from  year  to  year  by 
the  official  reports  of  assessors  in  Ohio,  as  compiled 
annually  in  the  auditor's  report.  For  the  purpose  of 
such  comparison,  let  us  set  on  one  side  the  four  coun- 
ties which  include  all  the  largest  cities,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  five  counties  which  contain  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  city  population  among  all  the  counties  of 
Ohio. 

The  former,  which  we  will  call  the  city  counties,  in- 
clude Hamilton,  Cuyahoga,  Franklin,  and  Lucas,  with 
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the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and 
Toledo. 

The  latter,  which  we  will  call  the  rural  counties,  are 
Geauga,  Noble,  Carroll,  Medina,  and  Monroe. 

These  counties  respectively  represent  the  extreme 
contrasts  between  the  cities  and  the  farms  of  the  State. 
Thus,  in  Hamilton  and  Cuyahoga,  the  assessed  value 
of  town  lots  is  about  seven  times  the  assessed  value  of 
the  farms ;  whereas,  in  the  five  rural  counties,  the  as- 
sessed value  of  farms  is  nowhere  less  than  ten  times 
that  of  town  lots,  while  in  Geauga  County,  the  farm 
lands  are  worth  twenty-seven  times  as  much  as  the  town 
lots.  Hamilton  County,  which  includes  Cincinnati,  is 
the  typical  city  county  of  Ohio ;  while  Geauga,  which 
includes  no  large  town,  is  the  typical  rural  county. 

FARMERS  PAY  LARGEST  SHARE  OF  TAXES  ON  PERSONAL  - 
PROPERTY. 

Now,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye,  on  looking 
over  the  statistics  of  the  counties,  is  the  following  com- 
parison : 

Ohio  vctluationSy  1887. 

Assessed  Val.  of     Assessed  Val.  of 
Real  Estate  Chattels 

City  counties $317,854,665     $113,340,087 

Rural  counties 29,733,450         14,307,668 

Anyone  can  see  that  in  the  counties  which  include 
all  the  large  cities  the  assessed  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty is  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  assessment ; 
while  in  the  rural  counties  personal  property  consti- 
tutes very  nearly  one-third  of  their  whole  assessed 
value.  In  more  exact  figures,  the  value  of  assessed 
personal  property  in  the  city  counties  is  261^  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  while  in  the  rural  counties  it  is  32^  per 
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cent.  If,  therefore,  all  personal  property  should  be 
exempted  from  taxation  the  farmers  of  these  five  ex- 
clusively rural  counties  would  pay  8  per  cent,  less  taxes 
than  they  do  now. 

That  this  result  is  not  a  mere  accident,  owing  to  some 
peculiar  condition  of  these  particular  counties,  is  easily 
proved  by  testing  the  same  question  in  other  ways. 
Thus,  if  we  set  apart  the  four  great  city  counties  and 
compare  them  with  all  the  rest  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing farming  districts  and  smaller  towns  indiscrimin- 
ately, we  find  substantially  the  same  result,  as  follows  : 

Ohio  valuations,  1887. 

Personal 
Real  Estate  Property 

City  counties $317,854,665     $113,340,087 

Remainder  of  State 867,155,960      406,832,007 

Here,  in  the  counties  which  include  all  the  great 
cities,  personal  property  amounts  to  26]^^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  valuation ;  while  in  the  remainder  of  the 
State  it  amounts  to  32  per  cent. 

But  if  we  compare  single  counties,  such  as  Hamil- 
ton, in  which  town  lots  compose  about  85  per  cent, 
of  all  the  real  estate,  with  Medina,  in  which  town  lots 
compose  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  real  estate,  we  find 
the  result  as  follows : 

Ohio  valuations,  1887. 

Personal 
Real  Estate  Property 

Hamilton " $163,732,580     $53,144,182 

Medina 8,304,740  5,012,304 

Here  we  find  that  the  real  estate  of  Hamilton 
County  is  assessed  at  twenty  times  the  value  of  Medina 
County ;  while  the  personal  property  of  Hamilton  is 
assessed   at  less  than  eleven  times  that  of  Medina. 
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More  exactly,  personal  property  constitutes  24^  per 
cent,  of  the  valuation  of  Hamilton,  and  37^  per  cent, 
of  the  valuation  of  Medina.  The  total  exemption  of 
personal  property  from  taxation,,  therefore,  would,  if 
taxes  were  divided  only  between  the  counties  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Medina,  reheve  the  farmers  of  Medina  from 
167^  per  cent.,  or  exactly  one-sixth  of  their  present 
burdens.  Invariably,  farmers  are  compelled  to  pay  a 
larger  share  of  State  taxation,  as  the  result  of  taxing 
personal  property. 

TAXATION   OF  CREDITS  HEAVIEST  ON  FARMERS. 

But  let  us  test  this  question  in  still  other  ways. 
The  chief  clamor  in  favor  of  taxing  personal  property 
has  been  directed  toward  the  taxation  of  moneys  and 
credits ;  and  the  money-lender,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  vast  sums  on  deposit  in  bank,  and  the  merchant, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  vast  outstanding  credits  due 
from  the  poor  farjners,  are  the  special  objects  against 
whom  this  method  of  taxation  is  aimed — all  for  the 
relief  of  the  farmers.  Let  us  sec  how  this  works,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  same  typical  counties.  The  auditor's 
report  for  1887  shows  that  their  relative  assessments 
were  as  follows  :  "^ 

1887  Real  Estate  Money  Credits,  etc. 

City  counties $317,854,665     $5,328,050     $13,291,833 

Rural  counties 29,733,450  907,829        4,384,381 

Roughly  stated,  it  thus  appears  that  if  taxation 
were  confined  to  real  estate  alone,  the  city  counties 
would  pay  eleven  times  as  much  as  the  rural  counties ; 
whereas,  if  taxation  were  levied  on  money  alone,  they 
would  pay  less  than  six  times  as  much,  and,  if  levied 
on  credits  alone,  a  little  more  than  three  times  as  much ; 
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while,  if  taxation  were  levied  on  both  money  and 
credits,  they  would  pay  about  four  times  as  much. 
Consequently,  the  burden  of  taxation  in  rural  counties, 
as  compared  with  the  large  cities,  is  nearly  three  times 
as  heavy  on  money  and  credits  as  it  is  on  real  estate. 
The  only  result,  therefore,  of  taxing  money,  credits,  and 
similar  investments,  is  to  relieve  the  burden  of  cities  and 
increase  the  burden  of  farms. 

Let  us  test  this  particular  illustration  by  comparing 
the  county  of  Hamilton,  in  which  the  town  lots  are 
worth  seven  times  as  much  as  the  farming  lands,  with 
Geauga,  in  which  the  farm  lands  are  worth  twenty- 
seven  times  as  much  as  the  town  lots : 

1887  Real  Estate  Money  Credits 

Hamilton $162,732,580        $1,833,279        $5,735,945 

Geauga 5,555.8oo  282,118  534,477 

Roughly  stated,  Hamilton  is  assessed  for  nearly 
thirty  times  as  much  real  estate,  less  than  seven 
times  as  much  money,  and  less  than  eleven  times 
as  much  credits  as  Geauga.  If  taxation  were  levied 
exclusively  upon  money  in  hand,  Geauga  would  pay 
between  four  and  five  times  as  much  as  it  would  if 
the  taxes  were  levied  exclusively  on  real  estate.  If 
taxes  were  levied  solely  upon  credits,  Geauga  would 
pay  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  it  would  if  they 
were  levied  solely  on  real  estate.  There  is  not  much 
evidence  here  of  any  advantage  gained  by  the  average 
farmer,  through  his  diligent  search  after  the  money- 
lender and  the  creditor. 

THE   MORE   EFFECTIVE   THE   SYSTEM,  THE  WORSE  FOR 
THE   FARMERS. 

For  many  years,  and,  in  fact,  persistently,  ever  since 
1846,  when  the  State  adopted  the  present  system  of 
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taxation,  Ohio  farmers  have  been  clamoring  more  and 
more  loudly  for  protection  from  unjust  taxation,  for 
greater  burdens  upon  merchants  and  bankers,  and  for 
more  stringent  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  tax  and 
assessment  laws  have  been  amended  again  and  again,  in 
obedience  to  this  demand  ;  and  State  officers  have  been 
continually  more  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  shift  the 
burden  of  taxation  from  farmers  to  capitalists,  by 
means  of  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  taxation  upon 
personal  property.  A  spy  law  has  been  enacted,  giv- 
ing twenty  per  cent,  or  more  to  any  spy  who  will  ex- 
pose false  returns  of  personalty.  Let  us,  therefore, 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  tendency  to  improvement 
in  these  respects,  and  whether  the  history  of  the  last 
few  years  encourages  the  hope  that  the  evasions  of  the 
"  Shylocks  "  can  be  put  an  end  to,  and  the  honest 
farmer  relieved,  by  a  more  thorough  assessment  of 
personal  property.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  again  com- 
pare the  typical  counties  of  Hamilton  and  Geauga — 
the  former  having  an  almost  exclusively  city  popula- 
tion, and  the  latter  being  occupied  almost  exclusively 
by  farmers,  and  having  na  village  with  more  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants. 

WATCHES,  CARRIAGES,  AND  MONEY. 

If  there  are  any  items  in  which  the  Shylocks  ought 
to  make  a  better  showing  than  the  farmers,  surely 
watches,  pleasure  carriages,  money  on  hand,  and  credits 
would  stand  first  on  the  list.  Let  us  take  them  in 
succession 

Number  of  Watches. 

1882  1887 

Ohio 118,286     114,631 

Hamilton 9,283         8,659 

Geauga 845  922 
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These  statistics  tell  a  sorrowful  tale  of  poverty  and 
destitution  among  the  poor  farmers  of  Cincinnati ; 
while  they  indicate  that  the  bloated  capitalists  of 
Geauga  are  the  chief  patrons  of  the  fine  watch-makers 
of  Paris  and  Geneva.  Let  us  turn  from  this  sorrow- 
ful picture  to 

Pleasure  Carriages. 

1882  1887 

Ohio 254,918     224,440 

Hamilton 13,710         9,854 

Geauga 2,488         1,717 

Here  one  finds  some  slight  relief,  not  indeed,  in  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  any  part  of  Ohio,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  poor  farmers  of  Cincinnati  do  not  seem 
to  have  given  up  any  larger  proportion  of  their  pleasure 
carriages  than  the  Shylocks  of  Geauga  ;  while  a  desolat- 
ing wave  of  poverty  has  swept  over  the  entire  State, 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  nearly  one-eighth  of  all  its 
vehicles.  Walking  is  evidently  becoming  fashionable 
in  Ohio.     Let  us  look  at 

Money  on  hand. 

1882  1887 

Ohio $46,160,629    $35,132,131 

Hamilton 2,321,502         1,833,279 

Geauga 352,053     282,118 

Here,  again,  a  wave  of  poverty  has  flooded  the  whole 
State,  in  tolerably  equal  proportions.  Money  is  evi- 
dently rapidly  vanishing ;  for  the  total  stock  of  the 
State  has  fallen  off  $11,000,000  in  five  years,  diminish- 
ing twenty-five  per  cent,  in  Hamilton,  but  only  twenty 
per  cent,  in  Geauga.     We  will  now  look  at 
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Credits. 

1882  1887 

Ohio $104,838,938  $106,173,894 

Hamilton 6,571,829  5,735.945 

Geauga 560,693  534,477 

Here  we  see  that  Ohio,  as  a  State,  was  a  money  lender 
to  the  extent  of  i  per  cent,  more  in  1887  than  in 
1882.  But  again  the  poor  agriculturists  of  Cincinnati 
come  to  the  front,  with  a  loss  of  $836,000,  or  12^  per 
cent,  of  their  total  stock  ;  while  the  loss  in  Geauga 
is  only  about  one-third  as  much,  or  a  trifle  over  4 
per  cent. 

HOW  OHIO  WATCHES  GO. 

In  reviewing  this  sad  picture  of  decline,  one  is  re- 
minded of  Goldsmith's  melancholy  words  : 

"Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay." 

But  in  Ohio,  it  appears  that  men  accumulate  and 
wealth  decays;  for  the  population  of  the  State  has 
largely  increased,  while  apparently  its  wealth  is  ebbing 
away.  Truly  was  it  said  by  the  wise  man  of  old,  that 
'*  riches  have  wings,"  for  the  disappearance  of  money 
from  Ohio  conclusively  proves  it.  Looking  at  the 
returns  of  carriages,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the 
principal  reason  why  they  have  wheels,  is  to  enable  the 
owners  to  take  them  out  of  Ohio ;  and  as  for  ifhe 
watches,  they  are  certainly  not  open  to  the  accusation 
so  often  brought  against  French  clocks,  that  they  will 
"  never  go."  Ohio  watches  certainly  can  and  do  ''  go," 
with  a  rapidity  and  steadiness  not  often  equaled. 

OHIO  IN  1892. 

The  foregoing  statistics  were  prepared  in  1889;  and 
as  no  substantial  change  has  taken  place  in  the  methods 
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or  success  of  Ohio  taxation,  it  has  not  seemed  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  correcting  these  statistics 
by  the  latest  information.  But,  to  prove  that  these 
figures  are  just  as  applicable  now  as  they  were  in  1887, 
we  will  add  a  few  statistics  from  the  official  reports  of 
1892. 

By  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  Hon.  Wm. 
McKinley,  Governor  of  that  State,  appointed  a  tax 
commission  of  four  members,  two  being  Republicans 
and  two  Democrats;  but  all  professing  themselves 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  tax  on  personal  property. 
Their  report,  presented  to  the  Governor  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1893,  confirms  ail  which  has  been  said 
above.  It  shows,  moreover,  that  the  disproportion 
between  burdens  imposed  by  the  tax  on  personal 
property  upon  the  cities  and  upon  the  farming  districts, 
respectively,  had  increased  considerably  since  1887. 
A  few  comparisons  are  here  given  between  the  assess- 
ments in  1887  and  1892  in  Hamilton  and  Geauga 
counties  respectively : 

Money  on  hand. 

County  1882  1887  '  1892 

Hamilton $2,321,502     $1,833,279     $1,535,375 

Geauga 352,053  282,118  451,567 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  taxable 
money  reported  in  Geauga,  which  is  a  purely  farming 
district,  has  largely  increased,  owing  to  the  spy  system 
established  by  the  State.  But  the  amount  of  taxable 
money  reported  in  Hamilton  County,  which  includes  the 
great  city  of  Cincinnati,  has  again  largely  decreased ; 
the  spy  system  having  entirely  failed  there. 

We  will  now  compare  results  in 
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Credits. 

County  1882  1887  1892 

Hamilton $6,571,029    $5,735,945     $4,289,901 

Geauga 560,693  534,477  507,651 

Although  there  has  been  a  shrinkage  of  about  five 
per  cent,  in  the  taxable  credits  of  Geauga  since  1887, 
that  is  nothing,  compared  with  the  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  reduction  in  Cincinnati. 

The  tax  commission  report  gives  many  other  most 
instructive  figures,  too  many  to  be  repeated  here. 
To  mention,  however,  a  few  examples,  it  appears  that 
the  county  of  Lucas,  containing  *'  the  flourishing  city 
of  Toledo,"  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population, 
and  which  has  more  than  double  the  stationary  popu- 
lation of  Muskingum  County,  nevertheless  returned  in 
1892  very  much  less  than  half  as  fnuch  intangible 
personal  property  for  taxation,  little  more  than  one- 
third  as  much  in  credits,  and  not  nearly  one-third  as 
much  in  money.  The  county  of  Cuyahoga,  including 
the  great  city  of  Cleveland,  which  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  population,  and  has  already  a  population  about 
twenty-five  times  as  large  as  that  of  Geauga  County, 
returned  for  taxation  less  than  four  times  as  much 
money,  and  much  less  than  seven  times  as  much 
credits. 

The  net  result  of  all  the  comparisons  made  by  the 
commissioners,  between  city  and  farming  districts,  goes 
to  prove  that  the  tax  upon  personal  property  makes 
farmers  pay  from  fo7ir  dollars  to  seveft  dollars,  where 
it  makes  the  residents  of  large  cities  pay  one  dollar. 

The  preposterous  nature  of  returns  of  personal 
property  for  taxation  is  further  illustrated  in  the 
report  of  the  commission,  by  comparison  of  the 
amounts   of    money   on   hand    or    on    deposit,   thus 
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returned,  with  the  amounts  actually  held  on  deposit  in 
banks,  within  the  cities  making  these  returns.  The 
following  examples  will  show  the  general  drift: 

Deposits  (^partly  estimated^. 

1892                                                                              Deposits  in  Bank  Deposits  Taxed 

Cincinnati $29,000,000  $1,300,000 

Cleveland 6^3,000,000  1,000,000 

Toledo 8,120,000  253,000 

Here  again  the  farmers  come  to  the  front,  to  bear 
their  share  of  taxation  with  a  generous  hand  ;  for  while 
five  counties,  containing  all  the  large  cities,  held  on 
deposit  in  banks  $120,000,000,  and  returned  for  taxa- 
tion only  $6,000,000,  the  remainder  of  the  State,  includ- 
ing all  the  farming  districts,  having  only  $70,000,000  in 
banks,  returned  for  taxation  over  $32,000,000.  So  the 
tax  on  "  money  "  bears  upon  farmers  about  ten  times 
as  heavily  as  upon  city  residents. 

No  wonder  that  the  commission,  after  giving  many 
more  illustrations,  concluded  by  saying:  **  It  is  useless 
to  pursue  this  subject  further.  .  .  While  in  the  coun- 
try counties  .  .  .  taxation  of  intangible  property  is 
perhaps  feasible,  it  is  in  city  counties  an  utter  fail- 
ure. .  .  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  appreciable 
part  of  the  intangible  property  existing  in  the  city 
counties  is  reached  by  our  method  of  taxation.  //  is 
the  country  counties  which  pay  the  taxes  tipon  personal 
property'' 

The  commissioners  further  say:  "  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  in  this  State  an"  extremely  rigid 
system."  They  show  that  personal  property  is  pursued 
with  more  severity  and  ingenuity  in  Ohio  than  in  any 
other  State;  but  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  declare 
that  the  system   is  "  an   utter  failure,"  and  that,  even 
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with  respect  to  the  spy  law  of  Ohio, "  this  scheme,  like 
all  other  attempts  to  reach  intangible  property,  follows 
the  universal  law  .  .  .  that  the  large  cities  escape,  and 
the  country  counties  feel  its  burden."  Again  they  say : 
''  The  system  as  it  is  actually  administered  results  in 
debauching  the  moral  sense.  It  is  a  school  of  perjury. 
It  sends  large  amounts  of  property  into  hiding.  It 
drives  capital  in  large  quantities  from  the  State.  .  . 
The  moral  sense  of  the  community  is  blunted ;  its 
citizens  are  made  familiar  with  all  manner  of  evasion  ; 
they  are  taught  to  lie." 

THE   MOONSTRUCK   THEORISTS. 

Figures  like  these  might  be  collected,  not  only  from 
the  statistics  of  Ohio,  but  from  those  of  every  State 
and  country  under  the  sun,  where  statistics  are  kept 
and  personal  property  is  taxed.  T/iej/ d.re  the  moon- 
struck theorists,  who,  in  contradiction  of  all  the  facts 
and  all  the  experience  of  the  world,  persist  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  tax  personal  property,  and  in  the  absurd 
assertion  that  this  form  of  taxation  tends  to  relieve 
farmers. 

Farmers  cannot  conceal  their  sheep  and  oxen,  their 
plows  and  implements  ;  and  they  have  enormous  diffi- 
culty in  concealing  their  wealth  in  any  form,  because 
their  affairs  are  so  well  known  to  all  their  neighbors. 
If  they  have  any  money  in  bank,  all  the  village  knows 
it.  If  they  have  loaned  money  or  sold  goods  on 
credit,  their  debtor  is  pretty  sure  to  be  someone  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  ;  and  all  the  circumstances 
are  known  to  fifty  people.  The  average  farmer,  when 
making  his  returns  to  the  assessor,  is  afraid  to  under- 
state his  wealth  very  greatly  ;  because  he  could  hardly 
look  the  assessor  in  the  face  after  doing  so  ;  being  con- 
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scious  that  if  the  assessor  does  not  already  know  the 
truth,  he  can  with  very  little  difficulty  find  it  out  for 
himself.  But  in  large  towns  and  cities,  scarcely  any 
man  knows,  intimately,  the  affairs  of  his  neighbor ; 
and  the  assessor  knows  least  of  all.  People  are  re- 
puted to  be  worth  $i,ocK),000,  who  in  reality  are  not 
worth  $50,000 ;  and  others  are  reputed  to  be  worth 
$100,000,  who  in  reality  are  worth  $2,000,000.  Even 
if  the  amount  of  any  man's  wealth  is  approximately 
known,  none  of  his  neighbors  know  how  that  wealth  is 
invested,  unless  it  is  put  into  real  estate.  City  assessors, 
therefore,  have  absolutely  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  any  man's  personal  property,  except  by  re- 
turns from  that  man  himself,  or  from  the  corporations 
in  which  he  may  happen  to  invest.  If  an  Ohio  man 
makes  his  principal  investments  in  corporations  out- 
side of  the  State,  the  assessor  is  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  taxpayer.  He  can  tell  any  number  of  lies  with 
impunity.  The  assessor  rarely  or  never  examines  his 
books  of  account ;  and  if  assessors  once  began  to  make 
such  an  examination,  many  rich  men  would  cease  to 
keep  books  of  account  at  all,  as  it  is  notorious  that 
they  did  when  the  income  tax  was  in  existence,  be- 
tween 1864  and  1872.  All  things  combine  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  assessor  to  reach  the  farmer's  personal 
property,  and  difficult  for  him  to  reach  that  of  the 
merchant,  banker,  or  city  capitalist. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   QUESTION   OF  JUSTICE. 

Although  the  advocates  of  taxation  of  personal 
property  are  never  weary  of  denouncing  their  oppo- 
nents as  mere  theorists,  and  generally  profess  the  ut- 
most scorn  for  all  theory,  yet,  being  unable  to  meet 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  facts  which  prove  such  tax- 
ation to  be  impracticable,  they  always  conclude  the 
argument  by  asking  what  justice  there  is  in  exempting 
personal  property  from  taxation,  in  view  of  the  fact 
(as  they  claim)  that  such  property  gives  rise  to  most 
of  the  current  litigation,  and  in  other  respects  demands 
its  full  share  of  protection  from  the  State,  thus  creating 
a  necessity  for  a  large  share  of  taxation. 

From  that  purely  practical  point  of  view,  in  which 
these  gentlemen  usually  take  so  much  pride,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  answer  that  it  is  waste  of  time  to  in- 
quire whether  a  thing  which  cannot  be  done,  ought  to 
be  done.  Even  from  a  less  narrow  point  of  view  it 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  long  experience  and  ob- 
servation have  taught  intelligent  men  that,  whenever  a 
thing  is  literally  impossible,  it  proves  upon  full  investi- 
gation to  be,  all  other  things  considered,  supremely 
undesirable  and  unjust.  Impossible  things  are  simply 
things  which  will  not  for  a  moment  fit  in  with  the 
organization  of  the  world,  or  are  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  human  nature.  But  crime  is  an  act  which, 
although  possible,  is  irreconcilable  with  social  life  or 
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organization.  It  will  fit  in  for  a  short  time,  but  not 
permanently.  There  would  be  no  sin  in  swallowing 
poison,  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  not  possible  to  main- 
tain health  or  life  on  such  a  diet.  It  is  possible  to 
swallow  strychnine ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  live  upon 
it.  Things  which  are  literally  impossible  are  gener- 
ally, if  not  always,  so  much  worse  than  a  crime,  that 
nature  will  not  even  endure  the  attempt  to  bring  them 
into  existence.  Murder  kills  a  man;  but  an  impossi- 
bility kills  itself  before  it  is  born. 

But  in  deference  to  the  weakness  of  '*  practical 
men  "  for  theory  (and  they  are  usually  the  most  intense 
theorists),  let  us  inquire  what  abstract  justice  has  to 
say  on  this  subject. 

How  are  any  taxes  paid  ?  What  are  they  paid  in  ? 
If  all  taxes  on  personal  property  were  abolished,  what 
would  be  left  for  taxation  ?  And  how,  and  in  what 
precise  things  would  the  remaining  taxes  be  paid  ? 
Would  the  owners  of  the  property,  thus  taxed,  be 
injured  by  the  abolition  of  taxes  upon  personal  prop- 
erty ? 

Taxes  may  be  levied  on  what  we  please,  in  imagina- 
tion. But  in  actual  reality,  they  are  invariably  paid 
in  some  form  of  personal  property.  It  may  be  in 
gold  or  silver,  or  in  notes  or  checks  ;  or  it  may  be  in 
wheat,  corn,  or  tobacco,  as  in  the  old  colonial  days. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  No  taxes  are  ever  paid  in 
real  estate.  The  Gov^ernment  is  sometimes  compelled 
to  seize  real  estate  as  security  for  taxes ;  but  it  never 
keeps  it.  Real  estate,  thus  seized,  is  invariably  sold, 
that  is,  exchanged  for  some  kind  of  personal  property. 

Moreover,  all  the  benefits  conferred  by  government 
are  services,  work,  labor,  human  effort.  Government 
gives  us  neither  real  nor  personal  property.     And  as  it 
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can  give  to  us  nothing  but  what  it  has  first  taken  from 
us,  it  must  and  does  require  from  us  services,  work, 
human  effort.  We  generally  go  through  the  form  of 
giving  paper  or  coin  in  payment  of  taxes  ;  but  this  is 
only  a  form.  What  we  really  give  is  power  to  the 
Government  to  induce  men  to  do  its  work. 

Thus  personal  property  not  merely  pays  its  own 
share  of  taxation,  it  pays  all  taxation.  And  labor 
(including  skill)  pays  for  all. 

What,  then,  are  we  disputing  about?  If  personal 
property  must  pay  all  the  taxes,  why  not  tax  personal 
property?  If  labor  must  make  all  the  things  with 
which  taxes  are  paid,  why  not  tax  labor? 

Remember,  we  are  not  now  discussing  what  can  be 
done.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  thing  cannot  be 
done.  We  are  now  seeking  to  know  why  it  ought  not 
to  be  done.  When  we  talk  about  "  taxing  personal 
property,"  we  mean  taxing  each  man  in  proportion  to 
what  he  owns  in  personal  property,  instead  of  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  his  real  property.  And  as 
government  is  carried  on  by  labor,  the  question  is  (to 
speak  more  exactly)  whether  we  shall  require  men  to 
contribute  labor  in  proportion  to  what  they  can  com- 
mand by  the  use  of  their  personal  property  or  in  pro- 
portion to  what  they  can  command  by  the  use  of  their 
real  estate. 

All  the  value  of  real  estate,  to  an  owner  who  does 
not  live  upon  it,  consists  in  the  power  which  it  gives  him 
to  command  both  personal  property  and  labor.  Per- 
sonal property  cannot  be  kept,  and  labor  cannot  be  em- 
ployed, without  paying  rent  to  the  owners  of  the  land 
and  buildings,  in  which  the  first  is  kept  and  the  second 
is  carried  on.  Whatever  makes  personal  property  abun- 
dant and  labor  active,  is  sure  to  increase  rent.     Wher- 
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ever  large  amounts  of  goods  are  situated,  rent  is  always 
high.  Wherever  people  are  discouraged  from  making 
and  keeping  abundant  stocks  of  goods,  rents  will  be  low. 
Rent,  therefore,  is  an  almost  infallible  measure  of  the 
value  of  personal  property  and  of  the  productiveness 
of  labor  in  any  place.  Taxes  will  be  laid  upon  any 
town  or  place  more  accurately,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  its  personal  property,  by  laying  them  on  rent 
and  land  franchises  alone,  than  by  any  conceivable 
method  of  taxing  personal  property. 

Still,  it  is  said :  "  The  proportion  may  be  more  cor- 
rect ;  but  the  whole  amount  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon 
the  owners  of  real  estate."  Yes :  it  ought ;  for  the 
owners  of  real  estate  will  recover,  in  rent,  all  that  they 
lose  in  added  taxes.  Personal  property  flows  rapidly 
into  places  where  its  owners  are  not  annoyed  by 
inquisitorial  efforts  to  tax  them  upon  that  property. 
Labor  goes  where  it  is  not  hindered  by  taxes  upon 
machinery,  manufactures,  farm  products,  and  other 
fruits  of  labor.  Taxes  on  goods  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  ;  and  this  of  course  strikes  a  danger- 
ous blow  at  labor.  Decreased  production  quickly  leads 
to  lower  rents ;  increased  production  promptly  leads 
to  higher  rents.  Thus  the  owners  of  real  estate  collect 
the  taxes  laid  upon  their  property ;  while  they  lose 
on  rent  as  much  as  they  save  on  taxation,  when  their 
tenants  are  taxed  on  personal  property,  if  not  more. 

Furthermore,  the  owners  of  real  estate  and  the  fran- 
chises which  should  be  taxed  as  real  estate,  are  the 
largest  owners  of  what  is  commonly  called  personal 
property ;  while  the  greater  part  of  what  they  do  not 
own  consists  of  incumbrances  upon  real  estate,  taxes 
upon  which  have  to  be  repaid  by  real  estate  owners. 
For  one  or  the  other  of  these  reasons,  real  estate  owners 
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pay  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  taxes  collected  from 
personal  property;  and  to  this  extent,  they  will  lose 
nothing  whatever  by  allowing  such  taxes  to  be  put 
directly  upon  real  estate.  As  to  the  remaining  third, 
they  lose  more  in  rent,  through  the  hindrance  to  pro- 
duction, caused  by  such  taxes,  than  it  would  cost  them 
to  pay  the  tax  themselves  out  of  rent. 

So  well  convinced  are  city  real  estate  owners  of 
these  facts,  that  among  them  may  be  found  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  abolition  of  all  personal  property 
taxes.  All  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  of  such 
owners,  and  all  the  leading  dealers  in  city  real  estate, 
are  in  favor  of  this  reform. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  same  principles  will 
not  apply  to  the  owners  of  farms  ?  It  is  submitted 
that  conclusive  reasons  have  been  given  already,  to 
prove  that  they  do  so  apply.  Justice,  as  well  as 
expediency,  demands  that  the  unequal,  arbitrary,  im- 
practicable and  demoralizing  effort  to  find  and  assess 
personal  property  should  be  abandoned,  that  it  should 
be  left  to  pay  its  taxes  through  rent,  as  it  cannot  help 
doing,  and  that  the  owners  of  real  estate,  including 
railroad  and  similar  franchises,  should  pay  all  State 
and  local  taxes,  collecting  them  in  rent,  as  they 
already  collect  what  they  now  pay. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  SHALL   BE    DONE? 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  many  of  the  most 
cogent  arguments  here  advanced  have  been  taken 
from  documents  which  have  been  many  years  before 
the  American  people,  including  of^cial  reports  made 
to  legislatures  by  public  ofificers  who  had  exhausted  all 
their  powers  in  vain  attempts  to  reach  and  tax  per- 
sonal property.  These  reports  have  been  followed  by 
energetic  efforts,  on  the  part  of  enlightened  citizens, 
to  secure  the  entire  abolition  of  such  taxes.  The 
earliest  of  these  efforts  appears  to  have  been  make  by 
the  late  Isaac  Sherman  of  New  York — one  of  the 
wisest  and  brightest  business  men  of  his  time.  He 
began  his  work  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  en- 
listed strong  support.  David  A.  Wells,  who  is  still 
living,  followed  in  1871  with  a  demonstration  so  con- 
clusive, as  to  make  it  almost  presumptuous  to  add  any- 
thing to  his  words.  George  H.  Andrews,  the  ablest 
officer  of  the  assessment  dep^irtment  in  New  York, 
renewed  and  clinched  the  argument  in  1874.  Yet  all 
such  efforts  were  in  vain.  No  legislative  committee 
could  answer  the  argument ;  but  no  committee  would 
even  report  a  bill  for  consideration  which  interfered 
with  the  tax  on  personal  property.  It  is  no  matter  for 
wonder,  therefore,  that  many  experienced  men  of 
business  regard  all  such  efforts  as  hopeless. 

But  it  must  be  noticed  that  never,  before  the  year 
1891,  was  the  question  brought  before  the  legislature 
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of  any  State  in  any  other  form  than  upon  proposals 
to  pass  a  general  law,  abolishing  the  taxation  of  per- 
sonal property  throughout  the  whole  State.  Nor, 
before  that  time,  was  the  slightest  effort  made  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  farmers  in  their  own  towns  and 
villages.  All  the  argument  was  conducted  before  legis- 
lative committees.  A  majority  of  the  legislature  were 
elected  from  districts  in  which  the  farmers'  votes  had 
decisive  weight ;  and  even  if  they  had  heard  the  argu- 
ment, which  they  never  did,  they  could  not  have 
afforded  to  be  convinced,  because  their  constituents 
would  not  have  heard  or  read  a  word  on  that  side,  and 
would  have  promptly  ejected  them  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, if  they  had  voted  on  the  side  of  common  sense. 

In  1 89 1,  for  the  first  time,  a  new  proposition  v/as 
made.  Recognizing  the  wide  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  cities  and  the  country  districts  upon  this 
question,  founded  upon  the  belief  of  farmers  that  the 
exemption  of  personal  property  would  increase  their 
share  of  taxation,  a  bill  was  prepared  by  the  writer, 
providing  for  home  rule  or  local  option  upon  this  issue. 
It  gave  to  each  county  liberty  to  decide  for  itself 
whether  personal  property  should  or  should  not  be 
taxed  ;  while  it  distinctly  stipulated  that  the  quota  of 
State  taxes  apportioned  to  each  county  should  not  be 
reduced  by  any  such  exemption.  Thus  it  destroyed 
all  foundation  for  the  objection  that,  by  making  such 
an  exemption,  a  county  would  escape  from  any  part  of 
the  burden  of  taxation,  at  the  expense  of  other  coun- 
ties adhering  to  the  old  system.  This  bill  was 
reported  for  consideration,  being  the  first  bill,  even 
looking  toward  relief  from  such  taxation,  which  had 
ever  emerged  from  a  committee.  It  was  not  voted 
upon  at  that  session.      But  it  was  introduced  again,  in 
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1892,  reported  favorably,  and  brought  to  a  vote.  Of 
course  it  was  defeated ;  but  it  received  a  handsome 
vote.  Again,  in  1893,  the  bill  was  reported  ;  and  it 
received  a  greatly  increased  vote,  including  a  large 
majority  of  the  dominant  party,  and  was  advocated  by 
the  Speaker  and  the  leader  of  the  Assembly. 

At  this  stage,  an  active  work  of  education  was 
entered  upon  among  the  farmers  themselves.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  want  of  means,  only  a  limited  amount  of 
work  could  be  done  ;  but  it  was  everywhere  successful. 
In  the  session  of  1894,  the  leading  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  Assembly  supported  the  bill ;  and  it 
received  twenty  votes  from  farming  districts.  It  was, 
however,  defeated  by  a  few  votes,  owing  to  the 
timidity  or   ignorance    of   some   city   members. 

Meantime,  this  new  departure  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  example  has  been  followed  in  many 
other  places.  Local  option,  as  to  this  and  similar 
questions  of  taxation,  has  found  general  advocacy. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  Balti- 
more, and  other  cities  have  adopted  this  line  of  effort ; 
the  Governor  of  Maryland  has  recommended  it;  the 
legislature  of  British  Columbia  has  in  part  adopted  it ; 
the  lower  branch  of  the  New  Zealand  legislature 
adopted  it,  but  the  upper  house  rejected  it,  by  only 
two  majority ;  it  is  favored  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
popular  branches  of  the  parliaments  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria ;  and  in  numerous  States,  whose 
constitutions  require  an  iron  uniformity  of  taxation, 
proposals  for  the  amendment  of  such  constitutions  are 
advocated  in  the  legislatures.  In  short,  this  proposi- 
tion has  made  more  progress  in  three  years  than  all 
schemes  for  general  laws  on  the  subject  made  in  thirty 
years. 
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The  practicability  of  this  measure  is  thus  demon- 
strated. But  it  is  as  reasonable  as  it  is  practicable. 
The  wide  difference  which  must  always  exist  between 
the  conditions  of  a  city  and  of  a  farming  district  make 
it  inevitable  that  the  voters  of  each  district  should  be- 
lieve that  their  interests  cannot  be  in  harmony  on  such 
a  question.  Nothing  but  actual  experience  will  satisfy 
them.  The  very  fact  that  most  city  residents  disap- 
prove of  taxation  on  personal  property  makes  the  ave- 
rage farmer  believe  that  it  must  be  a  good  thing  for 
him.  The  deep  gulf  which  separates  the  East  from  the 
Southwest  upon  the  currency  question  is  only  one  illus- 
tration of  this  general  tendency.  We  cannot  have  two 
currencies  for  different  parts  of  the  same  country ;  but 
we  can  and  do  have  nearly  fifty  different  systems  of 
local  taxation.  In  those  very  differences  of  State  ad- 
ministration, we  find  the  assurance  of  our  continued 
union.  A  system  of  taxation  with  which  Vermont  and 
Georgia  seem  well  contented,  would  almost  stir  up  revo- 
lution in  New  York.  But  the  differences  between  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State  are  more  important  and 
deep  seated  than  those  between  the  interior  of  the  State 
and  Vermont.  Does  not  plain  common  sense  dictate  a 
recognition  of  this  fact,  in  an  extension  to  the  large 
cities  of  something  of  the  same  liberty  of  local  manage- 
ment of  local  finances  which  is  the  acknowledged  secu- 
rity of  the  Federal  Union  ? 

The  simple,  safe,  reasonable,  and  practicable  solution 
of  this  question  of  local  taxation  is  to  commit  it  to  local 
governments  for  decision. 

There  are  further  reasons  for  this  course.  Although 
all  Europe  has  tried  and  discarded  taxation  of  personal 
property,  our  own  people  have  grown  up  under  the 
opposite  system.     Every  State  tries  to  tax   it.     No 
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American  has  any  personal  experience  of  a  system 
which  does  not  pretend  to  tax  it.  The  proposition  to 
dispense  with  such  taxation,  therefore,  strikes  every 
American  as  an  experiment.  Few  Americans  know  or 
care  anything  about  the  experience  of  other  nations. 
As  an  experiment,  this  proposition  must  be  treated ; 
and  it  is  decidedly  wise  to  make  fiscal  and  social  ex- 
periments upon  a  small  scale  in  the  first  instance.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  change,  it  is 
much  better  to  try  it  in  a  county  first  rather  than  in  the 
entire  State.  Eminent  authorities  on  political  science 
have  emphatically  expressed  their  belief  in  the  advan- 
tage of  experiments  in  governmental  problems  in  single 
cities  or  counties,  instead  of  in  the  entire  country  at 
once. 

To  those  readers,  who  have  either  followed  the  argu- 
ments presented  in  the  main  part  of  this  book  with 
sympathy  from  the  beginning,  or  who  have  been  con- 
vinced by  them  in  the  course  of  reading,  an  earnest 
appeal  is  made  to  join  heartily  in  the  demand  for 
Home  Rule  and  Local  Option,  in  matters  of  taxation 
for  local  expenses.  This  way  lies  the  road  to  emanci- 
pation from  the  injustice,  the  inequality,  and  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  the  constant  and  futile  hunt  after 
taxes  on  things  which  no  man  can  find  and  no  man 
can  properly  value.  On  this  road,  victory  is  secure  ; 
on  no  other  is  it  possible  for  fifty  years  to  come. 
And  victory  means  the  release  of  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  in  every  form,  from  burdens  which 
now  oppress  them,  and  from  apprehensions  of  worse 
burdens,  which  now  largely  paralyze  them.  It  means 
cheap  and  good  money,  a  reduction  of  interest  to 
borrowers,  without  loss  to  lenders.  It  means,  ulti- 
mately, a  peaceful  and  easy  solution  of  the  currency 
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problem,  which  now  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over  our 
future.  It  means  the  relief  of  our  widows  and  orphans 
from  a  crushing  burden  of  taxation,  falling  upon  them 
just  at  the  time  when  they  can  least  bear  it,  and 
making  them  pay  three  times  their  equal  share  of  the 
public  revenue.  It  means  the  abolition  of  perjury, 
tax-dodging,  bribery,  and  fraud,  in  the  largest  field  now 
open  to  such  temptations.  It  means,  in  short,  justice 
and  equality,  applied  to  the  financial  dealings  of  local 
government  with  the  people. 


THE  END. 


To  my  friends  in  the  San  Francisco  Typographical    Union,  this 
little  hook  is  affectionately  dedicated. 

THE    AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


The  author's  object  in  placing  this  little  work  be- 
fore the  public  is  to  assist  in  checking  the  spread  of 
what  he  considers  vicious  doctrines,  theories  which 
are  side-tracking  genuine  reform,  and  which  if 
enacted  into  laws  might  long  retard  the  progress  of 
our  nation. 

That  Nationalism  and  other  forms  of  Socialism 
have  secured  a  firm  hold  upon  large  numbers,  both 
in  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  no  one  can  deny. 
This  is  proven  by  the  multitude  of  Populist  and 
Nationalist  newspapers,  about  two  thousand,  which 
advocate  not  only  the  nationalization  of  public  util- 
ities, but  all  industries,  government  loans  to  farmers, 
and  more  particularly  the  idea  that  Uncle  Sam  owes 
everyone  a  ''job  ;"  also  in  the  phenomenal  sale  of 
Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward,"  which  in  this  coun- 
try alone  is  nearly  half  a  million  copies. 

Socialism  has  a  certain  fascination  to  the  trade- 
unionist,  as  can  be  seen  by  reading  the  resolutions 
frequently  adopted  by  labor  conventions.  At  the 
time  of  writing  the  State  Labor  Congress  of  Califor- 
nia, which  met  in  San  Francisco  in  February,  1894, 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  demanding  of 
Governor  Markham  that  an  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature  be  called  to  provide  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed; in  other  words,  the  State,  composed  in  part 
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of  Smith,  Jones  et  al.y  and  representing  the  House 
of  Have  Something,  shall  be  compelled  to  give  work 
to  Brown,  White  and  others,  who  represent  the 
House  of  Have  Nothing. 

This,  probably,  is  what  makes  Socialism  so  popu- 
lar among  the  working  classes,  especially  those  out 
of  employment.  But  if  the  State  can  give  road 
builders  a  ''job,"  why  can  it  not  also  give  employ- 
ment to  everyone  out  of  work  ?  If  it  can  be  com- 
pelled by  extra  sessions  to  provide  work  for  one 
class,  it  can  with  equal  justice  be  forced  to  furnish 
employment  for  all;  or,  as  the  Socialist  wishes,  de- 
stroy all  competition  and  inaugurate  the  Bellamy 
scheme — making  everyone  work  a  stated  number  of 
hours  at  a  uniform  rate  of  wages. 

"  On  to  Washington  !  Five  Hundred  Thousand 
Men  Will  March  to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  De- 
mand Work  for  the  Unemployed."  These  words  in 
glaring  headlines  have  appeared  in  all  of  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers,  and  it  will  be  observed  that,  as 
usual,  the  Socialist  idea  is  kept  well  to  the  front — the 
government  must  give  those  out  of  work  employment. 

Before  closing  this  preface  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  writer,  although  opposed  to  theories  popu- 
lar with  many  workingmen,  is  in  sympathy  with 
them,  has  for  a  number  of  years  worked  as  a  jour- 
neyman printer,  is  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Typographical  Union,  and  during  the  past  two 
years  has  been  the  editor  of  a  reform  weekly. 

ARTHUR  H.  DODGE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

''new    POLITICi^ 

Edward  Bellamy  is  the  most  popular  exponent  in 
this  country  of  the  theory  that  the  State  should  be 
the  sole  employer,  and  that  competition  of  any  kind 
is  unjust,  and  at  variance  with  true  political  econ- 
omy. The  doctrine,  whether  it  be  called  Commun- 
ism (an  advanced  form  of  Socialism)  or  Nationalism, 
also  asserts  that  interest  is  unjust,  capitalists  un- 
necessary, and  that  all  the  ills  of  society  spring 
from  a  profit  system  whereby  the  worker  is  robbed 
of  one-half  of  his  labor. 

Before  examining  what  we  consider  to  be  fallacies 
let  us  ask  why  the  American  nation  (the  most  intel- 
ligent in  the  world)  has  so  readily  embraced  Mr. 
Bellamy's  idea,  and  called  it  the  '*  new  political 
economy."  His  admirers  claim  that  he  has  made 
Socialism  (hitherto  considered  an  impracticable 
theory)  practicable.  But  on  what  grounds  do  his 
pretensions  rest?  Mr.  Bellamy  indirectly  admits 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  social  science  when  he 
wrote  his  now  famous  work.  He  states  that  his 
original  intention  was  to  pen  a  romance,  in  no  way 
dealing  with  economics,  but  after  the  first  few  pages 
he  decided  to  have  a  definite  object,  while  still  re- 
taining the  form   of  a  novel.     That  his  book,  like 
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Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  accomplished 
its  design  cannot  be  denied;  but  our  nation  needs 
at  the  present  time,  not  novelists  to  depict  the  evils 
of  a  competitive  system,  but  men  competent  to  ex- 
pound political  economy. 

In  the  anti-slavery  agitation  the  status  was  differ- 
ent. Then  the  great  issue  pressing  for  solution  was 
not  a  complicated  one,  involving  land,  taxation, 
election  methods,  transportation,  finance,  etc.,  but 
one  simply  treating  of  chattel  slavery.  The  need  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  day  was  to  arouse  public  sympathy, 
and  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Bellamy  has  done  this  he  is 
commendable. 

While  gigantic  corporations  threaten  the  stability 
of  a  democratic  government,  competition  is  not 
necessarily  to  blame.  Granting  special  privileges 
to  railroad  companies,  thereby  enriching  them  at 
the  public  expense,  does  not  signify  that  the  Social- 
ist nightmare — a  profit  system — is  responsible.  Mr. 
Bellamy's  dense  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
political  economy  is  clearly  shown  in  his  paper, 
''The  New  Nation,"  which  clamors  for  nationaliza- 
tion. The  public  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  term 
''quack"  to  a  man  who,  ignorant  of  medicine,  at- 
tempts to  diagnose  a  case.  And  yet  intelligent 
trade-unionists  daily  quote  the  "  new  political  econ- 
omy" as  the  "only  way  out,"  "the  millennium  at 
hand,"  "Christ  was  a  Socialist,"  "competition  is 
slavery  and  want,"  "  national  co-operation  is  free- 
dom and  plenty,"  etc.,  etc. 
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The  American  workingman  laughs  at  the  medi- 
cal quack,  but  he  does  not  readily  see  the  fallacies 
of  "  Looking  Backward."  Fatigued  by  a  hard  day^s 
work,  he  feels  disinclined  to  read  standard  works  on 
political  economy,  dealing  in  exhaustive  definitions 
of  capital,  interest,  rent,  etc.  Yet  it  is  only  by  hard 
study  that  a  knowledge  of  any  science  can  be  ac- 
quired. Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  bread- 
winners find  it  easier  to  listen  to  ignorant,  insincere 
politicians,  or  to  read  50-cent  newspapers  edited  by 
political  charlatans,  or  cheap  pamphlets  treating 
only  of '' diabolical  financial  conspiracies,"  etc. 

The  uncertainty  of  steady  employment  has  ren- 
dered workingmen  an  easy  prey  to  Socialist  and 
Populist  demagogues,  who  never  tire  of  reiterating 
that  ''  the  tariff"  is  only  a  device  of  the  two  old  par- 
ties to  keep  them  divided; "  and  that  the  solution  of 
the  labor  problem  is  for  Uncle  Sam  to  give  them  all 
a  steady  "job,"  either  by  issuing  billions  of  paper 
money  for  public  improvements,  or  through  the 
nationalization  of  industry.  Both  of  these  plans 
later  on  we  shall  show  to  be  utterly  impracticable, 
undesirable  and  unjust.  All  standard  writers  on 
economics  recognize  the  importance  of  the  tariff* 
question,  for,  next  to  production,  exchange  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  function  of  society. 


CHAPTER    II. 

JUST    AND    UNJUST    PROFIT. 

In  this  criticism  of  Socialism  we  shall  confine 
ourself  to  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Laurence  Gronlund  in  his  "  Co-oper- 
ative Commonwealth."  This  is  a  book  of  278  pages, 
teeming  with  fiery  sarcasm,  sophistry,  research, 
metaphor,  and  a  sincerity  which  no  one  can  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Gronlund  is  one  of  the  foremost 
writers  on  Collectivism  in  this  country,  and  the 
merits  of  his  book  have  secured  for  it  a  large  circu- 
lation. In  order  that  his  ideas  may  be  clearly 
understood,  we  shall  quote  quite  extensively  from 
each  chapter,  after  which  we  shall  attempt  to  show 
that  the  Socialists  lack  the  power  of  analysis. 

One  reason  that  Mr.  Gronlund  is  more  popular 
than  other  German  Socialist  writers  is  his  brevity. 
In  his  opening  chapter  he  proceeds  at  once  to  show 
how  labor  is  "  robbed  :" 


We  shall  commence  with  an  object  lesson ;  it  will  consist 
chiefly  of  figures,  and  figures  are  tiresome  things ; — but  the  lesson 
will  be  a  short  one.  Here  are  four  diagrams,— "cakes"  let  us  call 
them : 
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i86o. 


1850. 


■J- 

Wages  for 

^    en 

957fOoo 

5    -3 

"hands.'" 

1437,0:0,000. 


Wages  for 

Surplus, 

1,300,000 

"hands." 

53  per  cent. 

1805,000,000. 


1870. 

Wages  for 

Surplus, 

2,000,000 

"hands." 

53  per  cent. 

$1,310,000,000. 


iSSo. 

Wages  for 

Surplus, 

2,739,000 

48  1-3  per  cent. 

"hands." 

$1,834,000,000. 


These  * 'cakes"  represent  the  ne<  produce  of  all  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  United  States  for  the  respective  years  mark !  not 
the  gross  value  of  the  products  on  leaving  the  factories,  but  only 
that  value  which  has  been  given  to  them  in  the  factories  minus 
the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  above  figures  by  first  adding  the  value  of  the  raw  materials 
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and  the  depreciation  of  all  machinery,  implements  and  buildings 
together,  and  then  deducting  that  sum  from  the  value  of  the 
finished  products.  The  value  of  the  raw-materials  used,  and  the 
gross  value  we  have  gathered  from  the  respective  U.  S.  Census 
Eeports,  but  for  the  estimate  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery, 
etc.,  there  are  absolutely  no  data  anywhere  to  be  had.  We  have 
taken  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  capital  invested  in  all  manufactures 
in  the  respective  years  as  probably  a  fair  estimate  of  such  wear 
and  tear,  as  but  a  small  part  of  all  capital  is  invested  in  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  where  most  of  the  wear  and  tear  occurs. 
Supposing  that  we  are  somewhat  out  of  the  way  on  one  side  or 
the  other  in  this  guess,  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

Observe,  first,  that  these  ''cakes"  grow  at  an  even  and  a  very 
great  rate ; 

The  cake  of  1850  has  a  value  of  $437  million  dollars; 
that  of  1860     ''      "      •'       "      805 
that  of  1870  (reduced  to  gold)  1310 
that  of  1880  a  value  of  1834         *'  " 

Observe,  next,  that  these  "cakes"  are  divided  by  a  vertical  line 
into  two  very  nearly  equal  portions.  That  to  the  left  was  paid  to 
the  workers  in  the  form  of  wages  ;  that  to  the  right  we  shall,  for 
the  time  being,  call  the  "Surplus." 

Note,  also — for  we  do  not  want  to  make  facts,  hut  simply  to 
declare  and  explain  them — that  the  portion :  wages,  increases 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
workers : 

The  average  wage  in  1850  was  248  dollars ; 

"  1870     "    310    (gold.) 
"  1880     "    346 
The  portion  surplus  grows  at  a  great  rate  : 

In  1850  it  amounted  to  200  million  dollars ; 
"1860  it  was  426 

"1870  it  was  690        "        (gold.) 

"  1880  it  rose  to  886        "  " 

The  average  "surplus,"  that  is,  when  divided  by  the  number 
of  establishments,  was  as  follows  : 
In  1850  it  was      $1,500. 
"  1860  "     "  3,000. 

•'  1870  it  fell  to  2,736,  because  the  number  of  establishments 
had  nearly  doubled. 

In  1880  it  rose  to  3,490,  the  number  of  establishments  being 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1870. 

Here  ends  the  lesson.  It  was  all  figures ;  but  we  should  say 
that  to  a  reflective  mind  these  figures  are  not  dumb,  but  speak- 
ing. 

The  central  point  of  interest  seems  to  us  to  be  this  "surplus." 
How  does  this  surplus  originate  f  For  to  know  what  a  thing  is, 
we  must  know  the  process  of  its  origin.     How  come  these  cakes 
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— the  net  results  of  our  industrial  production — to  be  divided  that 
way?  In  order  to  answer  these  questions  we  shall  have  to  dis- 
sect the  system  of  production  which  now  prevails. 

Take  a  number  of  moneyed  men  who  agree  to  invest  their 
superfluities  in  some  industrial  enterprise.  They  come  together, 
form  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  company  and  elect  officers ; 
such  companies  in  fact,  now  own  and  operate  some  of  our  largest 
establishments,  and  the  tendency  is  that  all  industries  of  any 
consequence  in  time  will  be  carried  on  by  them.  Suppose  then 
our  moneyed  men  engaged  in  the  cotton,  or  woolen,  or  iron  and 
steel  industry ;  either  one  of  these  will  serve  our  purpose  equally 
well,  as  the  'surplus'  was  in  1880  about  the  same  in  proportion  in 
all  of  them.  Suppose  they  engaged  in  the  making  of  cotton  cloth. 
[None  of  these  men  need  have  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  stockholders  of 
existing  joint-stock  companies  have  no  such  knowledge.  They 
need  not  know  anything,  indeed,  except  to  add  and  divide — this 
is  not  added  impertinently,  but  simply  to  emphasize  a  fact  most 
pertinent  to  our  subject.  All  that  they  need  do  is  to  hire  a 
manager  at  a  stated  salary,  and  place  their  funds  at  his  disposal. 

This  manager  then  rents  a  factory — a  cotton-"miU" — or  has 
one  built ;  goes  then  into  the  market  and  buys  spindles,  bales  of 
cotton,  and  other  machinery  and  raw  materials.  All  that  now  is 
wanting  is  Labor ;  but  that  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  market- 
plenty  of  it.  The  manager  buys  as  much  as  he  wants  of  it.  Note, 
however,  here  a  difference  The  machinery  and  raw  material  he 
has  to  pay  for  on,  or  a  short  time  after,  delivery ;  not  quite  so 
with  Labor.  With  that  a  contract  is  made  to  employ  it  for  a 
week  or  a  month  at  an  agreed  price,  and  then  to  pay  for  it  after 
having  used  it. 

All  these  wares — machinery,  cotton  and  Labor — are  now  taken 
to  the  cotton  mill,  where  our  men  with  money  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  look  on  while  Labor  spins  and  weaves  the  cotton  into  cloth, 
using  up  in  that  process  a  certain  small  portion  of  the  machinery 
and  factory.  Everybody  now  knows,  that  this  cloth  is  not  made 
for  the  personal  use  of  these  moneyed  men  or  their  families — and 
we  shall  see  in  another  chapter  that  this  fact  is  a  truly  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  era  we  are  living  in — but  that  it  is  manufactured 
wholly  for  other  people  whom  these  men  never  saw  or  heard 
of.  This  cloth  is  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  taken  in- 
to and  disposed  of  in  the  market  of  the  world.  For  there,  all 
wares,  from  guano  to  gold,  from  rags  to  silk,  have  one  quality  in 
common ;  that  of  possessing  value. 

Now,  please  mark  that  nothing  can  so  effectually  kill  our  cause 
as  the  successful  impeachment  of  the  answer  we  shall  give  to  the 
question :  What  is  value?  or  the  deductions  we  shall  draw  from 
it.  Our  explanation  of  what  this  "surplus"  is  and  what  Capital 
is,  hinges  on  this  question,  which  is,  indeed,  ^'Videe  mere  " — the 
"mother  idea"  of  Socialism.  We  shall,  therefore,  suspend  our 
sketch  of  the  present  mode  of  production,  in  order  first  to  answer  it. 
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Mr.  Gronlund  here  follows  with  an  exhaustive  ex- 
position of  **  value/'  and  finally  gives  this  concise 
definition:  '*  Value  is  the  quantity  of  common 
human  labor,  measured  by  time,  which  on  an  aver- 
age is  requisite  by  the  implements  generally  used 
to  produce  a  given  commodity,"  and  he  sums  up  by 
saying  that  Labor  creates  all  values,  he  then  goes 
on  with  his  story  of  the  manufacturers: 

We  can  now  return  to  our  sketch.  We  left  the  manager  hav- 
ing taken  the  cotton  cloth  into  tlie  world's  market  for  sale.  Sup- 
pose one  hundred  hours  of  common  labor  (that  is,  the  unskilled 
labor  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  skilled  labor  can  be  ulti- 
mately reduced)  necessary,  under  the  prevailing  mode  of  produc- 
tion, to  make  this  clotli,  and  another  hundred  hours  of  common 
labor  requisite  to  produce  the  bales  of  cotton  and  that  part  of  the 
machinery  which  has  been  used  up,  then  the  value  of  the  finished 
cotton  cloth  is  two  hundred  hours  of  common  labor.  That  is, 
they  will  exchange  with  that  amount  of  labor  crystallized  in  any 
other  ware.  Suppose  they  are  exchanged  (disregarding  for  the 
moment  the  oscillating  influence  of  Demand  and  Supply)  for  an 
amount  of  gold,  embodying  two  hundred  hours  of  common  labor. 
That  gold  is  then  taken  to  the  office  of  our  company. 

But,  since  equal  amounts  of  labor  are  exchanged,  why  do  these 
moneyed  men  engage  in  this  operation?    Do  they  do  it  for  fun? 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  W^e  have  now  arrived  at  the  Socialist  deduc- 
tion which  is  drawn  from  our  definition  of  value,  and  which  made 
it  so  important,  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  Our 
moneyed  men  first  deduct  from  that  heap  of  gold  lyiag  before  them 
their  outlay  for  raw  materials  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  machin- 
ery. The  balance — the  "  cake"  in  fact — they  divide  into  two,  let 
us  say,  equal  portions.  The  one  portion  they  give  to  Labor,  and 
the  other — ? 

Kemember  that  we  stated,  that  there  is  plenty  of  labor  in  the 
market.  Labor  now-a-days  is  a  ware.  Being  a  ware  it  possesses 
both  Worth  and  Value.  Its  worth  U  its  ability  to  produce  our 
"cakes" — Values.  Labor  creates  these.  And  its  (labor's)  Value 
is  precisely  what  the  value  of  other  wares  is :  the  amount  of  com- 
mon  human  labor,  necessary  to  "  raise"  and  maintain  a  laborer,  in 
the  manner  customary  at  a  given  time  and  in  a  given  country. 

Labor  as  Ricardo  says,  "has  its  natural  value — depending  on 
the  price  of  necessaries— and  its  market  price,"  vibrating  above 
and  below  the  former.  The  laborer,  in  other  words,  must  sell 
his  labor  for  wages,  now  a  little  above,  now  a  little  below  what 
it  costs  him  to  live  and  bring  up  his  family. 
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That  which  we  have  hitherto  called  ''the  surplus,"  then  arises, 
because  the  laborer  gets  only  about  half  of  what  he  produces. 
And  what  becomes  of  it?  Fancy  these  moneyed  men  reasoning 
to  themselves  :  True,  this  surplus  is  a  product  of  our  Labor,  but 
didn't  we  agree  to  pay  a  stated  price  for  that ;  and  haven't  we 
paid  it?  True,  also,  that  we  have  done  nothing  but  going 
through  the  effort  of  hiring  our  manager  and  looking  on.  Never 
mind !  we  call  it  profit."  That  name  they  give  it  and  put  it  into 
their  pockets. 

From  this  point  we  have  no  more  use  for  the  vague  word  "Sur- 
plus;" we  are  now  entitled  to  call  it  by  the  appropriate  name : 
Fleecings.  If  there  was  an  English  word  for  the  process  of  ab- 
stracting honey  from  the  bees,  we  should  prefer  that,  for  the  pro- 
cess of  pocketing  the  proceeds  of  Labor  is  also  a  stealthy  one. 
Let  it,  however,  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  adopting  this 
word  "fleecings"  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  reflecting  up- 
on persons;  we  use  it,  and  shall  use  it  repeatedly,  to  condemn  as 
impressively  as  possible  the  system  which  allows  and  sometimes 
compels  one  class  of  men  virtually  to  say  to  another  class :  "If 
you  will  work  five  hours  a  day  for  us  gratuitously,  we  will  enable 
you  to  work  the  other  five  hours  for  yourselves" — that  is,  to  con- 
demn the  Profit  System,  the  Wage-System.  Observe  that  we 
said  "one  class  of  men."  For,  while  in  our  illustration  we  as- 
sumed that  the  owners  of  the  cotton  mill  had  all  the  means, 
needed  for  their  enterprise,  we  know  that  in  many  cases  employ- 
ers have  to  rent  land  on  which  to  build  their  factories,  and  to 
borrow  money  to  defray  their  expenses.  Such  employers,  of 
course,  do  not  put  all  the  fleecings  into  their  own  pockets,  but 
have  to  divide  with  land  owners,  bankers  and  other  "gentlemen 
at  large."  But  the  fact  is — and  on  that  it  is  we  lay  stress — that 
the  workers  receive  only  about  half  of  what  they  produce,  just 
enough  to  keep  up  life  and  strength  and  bring  up  a  new  genera- 
tion of  laborers,  while  the  other  half  stealthily  passes  into  the 
pockets  of  quite  another  class  of  men. 

Now,  we  can  illustrate  our  "  cakes,"  so  that  they  present  this 
appearance : 


Values  for  i860. 


Values  for  1850. 


$437,000,000. 
Product  of  Labor. 


Wa^es. 

Interest. 

Profit. 

Rent. 

|8os,ooo,ooo.     Product  of  Labor. 
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Values  for  1870. 


Wages. 

Interest. 

Profit. 

Rent. 

$1,310,000,000.    Product  of  Labor. 
Values  for  1880. 


Wages. 

Interest. 

Profit. 

Rent. 

$i,834,o«o,oo3.     Product  of  Labor. 

Here,  also,  is  the  place  to  note  the  answer  to  another  question 
which  the  object-lesson  may  suggest:  What  is  the  average 
amount  which  the  employing  class  fleeced  from  each  worker  dur- 
ing the  respective  census  years? 

In  1850  it  amounted  to  $209.00 : 

"I860  it  was  327.50: 

"  1870  it  rose  to  345  00: 

••  1880  it  dropped  to       323.50. 

We  then  find  that  in  1880— a  fairly  prosperous  year,  as  all  the 

above  census  years  were,  compared  with  our  years  of  distress — 

the  employer  paid  the  worker  on  an  average  of  $346  in  wages, 

and  fleeced,  on  an  average,  from  him  the  sum  of  $324.    That, 

perhaps,  to  many  does  not  seem  extravagant. 

But  he  who  employed  10  workmen  gained  $3,240 
,c     cc       u  a  25  "  "  8,100 

II      a         u  .i  50  c<  a  16,200 
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But  he  who  employed   100  workmen  gained    32,400 

"     ''      *'         «'  500         "  "         162,000 

"     "      "  "  1000         "  "        324,000. 

Three  Hundred  and  Twenty-four  Thousand  dollars  this  latter 

employer  gained,  fleeced,  ''accumulated"  (mark)!  in  one  year! 

For  what?  what  had  the  workers  in  return?    The  privilege  each 

to  earn  three  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars !   The  privilege  to  use 

the  soil,  the  machinery  and  all  the  resources  of  our  civilization, 

which  this  employer  possesses ! 

The  reader  is  now  acquainted  with  the  first  tenet 
of  Socialism — that  labor  is  robbed  of  about  one-half 
of  what  it  produces.  The  question  which  should 
here  occur  to  the  intelligent  trade-unionist  to  whom 
this  appeal  is  made  is:  what  proportion  of  these 
"  fleecings"  of  Messrs.  Interest,  Profit  and  Rent  does 
each  acquire  ?  Unfortunately  the  author  of  the  "  Co- 
operative Commonwealth"  does  not  know,  for  he 
says  that  in  some  cases  the  employers  do  not  pocket 
all  the  ^'  fleecings,"  but  have  to  divide  with  land 
owners,  bankers  and  other  ''gentlemen  at  large." 
That  this  failure  on  the  part  of  Socialists  to 
thoroughly  analyze  interest,  profit  and  rent  leads  to 
false  deductions  we  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  G.  should  go  into  a  court 
of  justice  with  the  plea  that  his  ten  clients  (Labor) 
had  been  robbed  during  the  past  year  of  "$3,240" 
by  Interest,  Profit  and  Rent.  He  further  alleges 
that  his  clients  have  been  defrauded  of  one-half 
of  what  they  produced,  and  he  prays  that  the 
fleecers  (Interest,  Profit  and  Rent)  may  be  com- 
pelled to  give  back  what  they  have  stolen.  The 
court  then  asks  what  proportion  of  the  *' fleecings'* 
have  Interest,  Profit  and   Rent  each   acquired.     If 
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Mr.  G.  was  unable  to  tell,  would  not  his  case  be 
immediately  thrown  out  of  court  on  the  grounds 
that  it  did  not  state  sufficient  facts  to  constitute  a 
cause  of  action  ?  And  would  not  the  court  be  justi- 
fied in  so  doing,  for  has  not  Mr.  G.  confessed  that  he 
has  no  clear  idea  as  to  the  separate  amounts  fleeced 
by  Interest,  Profit  and  Renf^ 

Do  not  let  us  be  understood  as  saying  that  labor 
is  not  robbed;  what  we  deny  is  that  it  is  deprived 
of  its  just  reward  in  the  manner  described  by  our 
opponent.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  first 
of  these  robbers — Mr.  Interest.  As  a  preliminary 
step  let  us  quote  Mr.  G's  definition  of  interest,  which 
is  as  follows: 

The  common  arguments  in  favor  of  interest  are  transparently 
flimsy.  They  say,  interest  is  a  reward  for  abstinence.  We  iiave 
already  seen  what  kind  of  abstinence  that'  is — that  of  not  devour- 
ing gold  coin  and  locomotives.  But  even  if  the  capitalist  were 
abstinent,  why  should  he  be  especially  rewarded  for  it  by  an  in- 
crease? The  apple  which  the  boy  abstains  from  eating  before 
going  to  bed  does  not  grow  bigger  during  the  night — the  boy's 
"reward"  consists  in  his  having  his  apple  the  next  morning. 
The  German  economist,  Prof.  Roscher,  is  honest  enough  to  ad- 
mit: "  Rent  is  an  appropriation  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  and 
interest,  at  best,  a  further  fruit  obtained  by  frugality,  from  older 
labor,  already  remunerated." 

That  other  argument,  that  interest  is  the  payment  of  a  service 
rendered  by  the  lender  to  the  borrower  is  not  better,  for  the  service 
is  reciprocal.  The  borrower  preserves  the  capital  for  the  lender ; 
no  slight  service,  since  most  capital  will  decay  when  not  in  pro- 
ductive use.  Socialists  give  the  only  satisfactory  explanation, 
and  here  it  is : 

The  Roman  Jurists  used  to  say :  "What  is  mostly  done  governs 
all  other  cases."  In  former  times  when  people  borrowed  money, 
they  generally  did  it,  because  they  were  in  distress,  and  it  was, 
very  naturally,  deemed  disgraceful  to  take  advantage  of  another's 
misfortunes.  The  law  and  the  Church  therefore,  denounced  all 
interest  as  usury.  But  now-a-days  a  person  generally  borrows 
money,  in  order  to  "make"  money  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed.   The  "trouble"  he  is  in,  is  the  trouble  how  to  get  rich — 
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and  the  capitalists  like  to  share  that  trouble  with  him.  Interest, 
now,  is  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  fleecings,  nothing  but  a  fair 
division — therefore  proper. 

The  idea  that  interest  is  unjust  springs  from  just 
such  haphazard  illustrations  as  the  above.  Now, 
let  us  give  one  to  prove  the  reverse.  Here  are  two 
men,  Jones,  a  printer,  who  by  his  trade  has  earned 
$1,000,  and  Smith,  who  feels  the  need  of  a  little 
capital.  The  latter  requests  Jones  to  loan  him 
$1,000,  saying,  '*  I  am  poor,  I  need  the  money,  you 
do  not.  Justice  demands  that  you  should  give  me 
the  loan  upon  the  condition  that  I  agree  to  pay 
back  the  $1,000  at  the  end  of  one  year  in  precisely 
as  good  condition  as  when  borrowed."  But  Jones 
decides  to  engage  in  chicken-raising.  With  his 
$1,000  he  buys  the  land,  etc.,  the  hens,  provides 
hencoops,  incubators,  and  everything  else  necessary 
to  the  business.  In  a  short  time  he  begins  to 
realize  interest  on  the  little  capital  which  he  has 
been  years  in  accumulating.  And  yet  Socialists 
claim  that  he  should  be  willing  to  lend  this  capital 
gratis,  provided  that  at  the  end  of  a  specified  time 
it  is  returned. 

"  But,"  exclaim  our  Socialist  and  Populist  friends,, 
''your  illustration  is  a  poor  one,  because  it  is  gener- 
ally the  rich  who  lend  money."  "Well,  what  of 
that;  have  not  the  rich  men  the  same  rights  as  the 
poor  ?  If  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  Jones 
has  accumulated  a  little  property,  why  is  he  in  duty 
bound   to  lend  money  for  nothing,  which  invested 
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in  chickens  will  yield,  after  a  given  time,  more 
chickens,  or  in  other  words,  interest?'^ 

^'  But,''  exclaims  a  reader  of  Bellamy,  "your  logic 
conflicts  with  true  Christianity,  for  Jesus  believed 
in  giving  to  the  poor,  and  Jones,  your  chicken- 
raiser,  should  loan  his  money  gratuitously." 

The  Socialist  assertion  that  Christ  was  a  Com- 
munist cannot  be  proven;  that  He  inculcated  volun- 
tary generosity  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  He  was  in 
favor  of  compelling  others  to  "divide  up"  is  not  even 
hinted  at  in  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  in  St. 
Luke,  12-13,  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  Christ  be- 
lieved in  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  regulate  his  own  affairs: 

"  And  one  of  the  company  said  unto  him,  Master, 
speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance 
with  me." 

"And  He  said  unto  him,  man,  who  made  me  a 
judge,  or  a  divider  over  you?" 

In  this  rebuke  given  in  a  crowded  assemblage, 
^^  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people,"  Christ 
clearly  intimated  that  one  man  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  divide  his  property  with  another.  Mr.  G. 
himself  appears  to  be  opposed  to  involuntary  charity, 
for  on  page  107,  after  thoroughly  dissecting  Com- 
munism he  concludes  thus: 

In  short,  the  motto  of  Socialism  is:  ''Everybody  according  to 
his  deeds','^  that  of  Communism  is:  "Everybody  according  to 
his  needs.'"  The  Communist  motto  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
generous  one,  more  generous  than  ours ;  but  our  motto  is  more 
just,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is — and  the  fact  that  Socialists 
take  human  nature  as  it  is.  is  just  their  merit.    Indeed,  if  we  de- 
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fine  Capitalism  as  the  fleecing  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  Com- 
munism might  be  said  to  be  a  fleecing  of  the  strong  by  the 
weak,  an  observation  already  made  by  Proudhon;  though  the 
*'  strong"  under  our  system  simply  means  those  buoyed  up  to  the 
top,  while  under  the  latter  sytem  they  would  mean  the  truly, 
physically  or  intellectually,  strong. 

And  yet  Mr.  G.,  after  soundly  scoring  his  Com- 
munist disciples  for  their  logic  in  maintaining  that 
individuals  have  not  the  right  to  acquire  property, 
has  the  effrontery  to  imply  that  they  possess  the 
right  to  give  away  property,  lend  it  gratuitously, 
but  not  the  right  to  lend  it  for  a  consideration — inter- 
est. If  men  have  the  right  to  acquire  property, 
why  have  they  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  at 
will  ?  If  Mr.  G.  recognizes  interest  as  robbery  he 
believes  in  Communism. 

But  to  return  to  our  opponent's  ''  cakes.''  It  will 
be  remembered  that  they  represent  labor  as  being 
"  fleeced  "  of  one-half  of  its  earnings  by  Interest, 
Profit  &  Rent.  We  believe  that  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  interest  is  just,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  called  robbery;  that  individuals  have  the 
right  to  save  their  wages,  and  either  raise  fowls 
with  the  same,  or  loan  it  to  others  who  wish  to  en- 
gage in  business,  charging  them  interest,  or,  to 
make  our  meaning  clearer,  an  amount  equal  to  what 
nature,  assisted  by  capital,  can  produce. 

LABOR  NOT  ROBBED  BY  TRUE  PROFIT. 

Before  setting  up  our  defense  for  the  second 
"fleecer"  (Mr.  Profit)  of  the  Socialist  cake,  let  us 
refer  again  to  the  story  of  the  cotton  manufacturers: 
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*'  This  manufacturer  then  rents  a  factory — a  cot- 
ton-mill— or  has  one  built,  goes  then  into  the  mar- 
ket and  buys  spindles,  bales  of  cotton,  and  other 
machinery  and  raw  material.  All  that  now  is  want- 
ing is  Jj'ahoY—but  that  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  mar- 
ket, plenty  of  it^ 

The  last  few  words  are  italicized,  for  in  them  lies 
the  most  important  social  problem — that  of  enforced 
idleness.  Let  all  good  socialists  weigh  the  sentence 
well:  ''  All  that  is  now  wanting  is  Labor,  but  that 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  market — plenty  of  it." 

''  And  why  is  there  always  plenty  of  idle  labor  in 
the  market?" 

If  the  answer  is  ''  because  there  is  not  enough  work 
for  all,"  we  ask  what  is  the  reason  ?  The  average 
Socialist  cannot  consistently  charge  this  lack  of  em- 
ployment to  ''  capitalists,"  as  they  would  only  have 
an  opportunity  of  further  "  fleecing  "  labor,  if  able  to 
place  it  at  ivorh.  Neither  can  they  attribute  this 
scarcity  of  ** jobs"  to  the  ''profit  system,"  for  the 
competitive  regime  has  always  been  in  force. 

But  the  most  enthusiastic  Socialist  or  Nationalist 
must  admit  that  fifty  years  ago  there  were  but  few 
tramps,  and  fewer  millionaires,  although  human 
nature  was  the  same,  and  the  "fleecing"  class 
just  as  willing  to  rob  labor  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Why,  then,  did  labor  fare  so  much  better 
during  the  early  part  of  this  century  ?  Partly  be- 
cause there  was  very  little  labor-saving  machinery 
in  use,  but  principally  from  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam 
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had  at  his  free  disposal  ^millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil, 
and  a  portion  of  this  (a  quarter  section,  160  acres) 
was  presented  to  every  one  willing  to  use  it.  Thus 
the  "  financial  panics  "  which  now  threaten  the  col- 
lapse of  our  social  structure  were  prevented  by  the 
idle  men  going  on  to  the  vacant  land;  the  congested 
state  of  the  great  cities  was  relieved.  On  the  same 
principle  a  physician  bleeds  a  plethoric  patient. 

But  unfortunately  the  public  domain  has  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  and  as  a  natural  corollary,  labor  is 
unable  to  longer  employ  itself,  and  must  accept  work  on 
the  terms  offered  by  Mr,  6r.'s  cotton  manufacturers.  An- 
other important  fact  not  to  be  overlooked  is  the 
recklessness  with  which  Uncle  Sam  has  squandered 
public  lands,  giving  millions  of  acres  to  railroads, 
in  addition  to  granting  them  valuable  franchises 
and  loaning  them  money  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
As  we  have  before  stated,  if  our  government  has 
granted  special  favors  to  banks,  railroads  and  others, 
we  must  repeal  all  such  class  legislation,  but  the 
profit  system  is  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
present  disastrous  state  of  affairs,  nor  does  it  follow 
that  competition  should  be  abolished. 

Henry  George,  in  his  ^'  Progress  and  Poverty,'^ 
shows  that  capitalists  can  only  control  the  price  of  la- 
bor when  natural  opportunities  are  controlled.  In  the 
early  days  of  California,  when  land  was  free,  and 
men  could  employ  themselves  by  digging  gold,  they 
would  not  work  for  others  unless  paid  an  amount 
equal  to  that  which    their  individual  efforts  could 
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produce.  In  other  words,  wages  will  naturally  rise 
to  the  full  product  when  the  opportunities  for  labor 
are  so  great  that  employers  commence  to  hunt  work- 
men. Mr.  George's  theory  of  compelling  unused 
land,  held  for  speculation,  to  pay  the  same  tax  as 
adjoining  improved  land,  has  been  partially  adopted 
in  New  Zealand.  Such  favorable  results  have  en- 
sued that  this  little  island  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  which  has  escaped  the  present  financial  de- 
pression. The  labor  question  there  is  apparently  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  speedily  settled,  as  the  following 
letter  published  in  the  San  Miguel  (Cal.)  "Courier,'* 
on  December  7th,  1893,  will  show: 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  13th. 

Editor  Courier  : — A  correspondent  in  your  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 9th  quotes  a  private  letter  denying  that  New  Zealand  is  en- 
joying exceptionally  prosperous  times  amid  the  financial  and  in- 
dustrial depression  that  everywhere  else  prevails.  Permit  me  to 
show  that  evidence  to  the  affirmative  against  the  writer  of  that 
letter  is  abundant  from  many  sources.  To  what  has  been  already 
published,  let  me  add  as  follows  : 

There  arrived  in  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago,  two  gentlemen  from 
Australasia,  bringing  such  widely  different  accounts  from  the  re- 
spective colonies  where  they  reside  as  to  deserve  special  mention. 
Both  are  able,  observant  men,  and  I  plied  them  with  questions  to 
learn  the  true  industrial  situation  in  the  two  countries.  One  of 
them,  the  Hon.  Thos.  Glassey,  of  Brisbane,  Queensland,  who  has 
served  five  years  in  the  parliament  of  that  colony,  said : 

•'  Our  colony  is  in  a  bad  way.  The  banks  have  nearly  all  sus- 
pended, business  at  a  stand,  many  failures,  wages  reduced  and 
multitudes  out  of  employment." 

"How  is  it  with  the  other  colonies?" 

"  It  is  the  same  throughout  Australia ;  some  colonies  may  not  feel 
the  pressure  quite  so  severely  as  others,  yet  it  is  everywhere  bad 
— could  not  be  much  worse.  To  what  do  I  attribute  the  business 
of  financial  depression  ?  The  bottom  cause  is  land  speculation 
and  the  way  we  raise  our  revenue.  We  tax  heavily  everything  we 
ought  not  to  tax  and  let  land  off  lightly.  We  have  tariffs  and 
taxes  on  every  conceivable  form  of  industry,  much  as  you  do  here, 
but  we  let  the  land  boomer  off  scott  free." 
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"  But  you  have  government  ownership  and  control  of  the  rail- 
roads?" 

*'  Yes,  owned  nominally  by  the  provernraent,  but  built  and  con- 
trolled largely  in  the  interest  of  private  land  syndicates,  the  pub- 
lic footing  the  bills.  The  mania  for  land  speculation  has  also  led 
to  over-building,  on  borrowed  money,  in  the  pjnncipal  cities  and 
towns — in  short,  every  kind  of  political  jobbery  and  public  and 
private  extravagance.  Immigration  and  natural  growth  of  the 
community  both  together  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  booms 
and  they  collapsed." 

The  local  columns  of  the  colonial  newspapers  of  recent  dates 
uniformly  confirm  these  statements. 

The  other  gentleman  alluded  to  was  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Yerex,  a 
merchant  of  Wellington,  the  capital  city  of  New  Zealand,  who  said  : 

"  We  have  no  hard  times  in  New  Zealand,  business  of  all 
kinds  is  prosperous  and  there  is  everywhere  a  hopeful,  buoyant 
spirit  existant  among  the  people.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  *  boom,'  but  everybody  is  busy  and  cheerful.  We  are  not  hav- 
ing an  era  of  speculation,  but  just  a  steady-going,  satisfactory 
business  prosperity,  with  great  confidence  in  the  future." 

"  How,  then,  do  you  account  for  the  absence  of  land  booms  and 
speculation?" 

"  Well,  our  land  and  revenue  laws  discourage  that,  I  suppose, 
anyway  that  is  not  the  tendency.  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  under- 
stand the  Single  Tax  system  very  well,  yet  I  believe  our  legisla- 
tion is  going  along  that  line.  Aside  from  the  custom  tariff  we 
have  no  tax  on  personal  property  for  state  purposes.  Improve- 
ments to  the  value  of  U5,000  are  exempt  and  there  is  n  graded 
land  tax,  increasing  as  the  value  of  the  holding  increases.  We 
have  also  a  tax  on  incomes  over  $1,500.  Then  we  have  what  is 
called  the  Perpetual  Leasehold  Act,  giving  settlers  on  crown  land 
the  option  of  buying  the  land  or  paying  the  unimproved  ground 
rent.  It  is  generally  conceded  these  measures  have  practically 
put  an  end  to  land  booms.  For  municipal  revenue  we  have  a  tax 
on  improvements  as  well  as  land  values,  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  present  legislature  will  pass  an  act  enabling  the  people  to  dis- 
pense witti  that.  Yes,  there  is  some  poverty  and  some  unem- 
ployed, but  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  sensibly  improving. 
There  is  quite  a  strong  emigration,  particularly  from.  Australia,, 
owing  to  the  hard  times  tkere,  but  it  seems  to  be  all  absorbed  as 
last  as  it  comes,  so  that  the  unemployed  contingent  does  not 
much  increase.  Our  population  is  substantially  homogeneous — 
no  Chinese,  Japs,  or  Kanakas  to  speak  of,  and  not  many  others 
beside  English  speaking  people.  They,  therefore,  view  public 
questions  from  a  common  standpoint ;  but  we  have  the  liquor 
traflBc,  the  greatest  vice  and  poverty  breeder  on  earth." 

The  second  officer  of  a  ship  just  arrived  from  Sidney  and  now 
discharging  cargo  here,  when  interviewed  told  the  same  story. 
"  New  Zealand,"  he  said,  "  is  the  place  to  go  to.  If  we  had  landed 
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there  on  the  way  up  I  would  have  been  tempted  to  leave  the  ship 
and  stop  there." 

"  Why  is  New  Zealand  so  much  better  off  than  the  other  colo- 
nies?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know;  they  seem  to  have  got  started  off  right, 
and  they  are  getting  on  in  good  shape." 

These  **  tales  from  two  cities"  bear  the  impress  of  truth,  and 
the  fact  that  the  contrast  between  them  is  about  the  same  as  that 
between  New  Zealand  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  that 
commands  attention.  The  cause  is  obvious  from  the  brief  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Yerex.  With  no  tax  on  personal  property,  and  with 
improvements  amounting  to  $15,000  exempt,  and  incomes  of  1,500 
exempt,  it  is  plain  that  the  great  army  of  producers  do  not  as  in 
other  countries,  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  the  tax  collector.  They 
are  not  fined  for  their  industry  nor  for  producing  wealth,  while 
the  progressive  land  tax  and  the  leasing  of  crown  lands  on  pay- 
ment of  unimproved  ground  rent,  have  killed  land  speculation  so 
that  the  producers  are  not  taxed  on  a  fictitious  valuation  of  the 
land  they  use.  They  are,  in  a  word,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  in- 
stalment of  Single  Tax,  and  it  is  not  Dead  Sea  fruit.  Truly,  they 
have  "got  started  off  right." 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  of  New  Zealand  presented  the  budget  to 
the  legislature  on  July  4th,  some  extracts  from  which  are  perti- 
nent and  instructive,  as  follows :  "It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  actual  revenue  from  almost  every  source  substan- 
tively exceeds  the  estimate  and  that  the  expenses  have  been 
within  the  estima'es." 

Another  feature  of  the  fiscal  year  shown  in  the  budget  is  an  in- 
crease of  business  in  the  Insurance  Department  and  a  reduction 
of  over  one  per  cent,  of  expenses  to  premium  income.  Another 
is  a  large  increase  of  deposits  in  the  Postal  Saving  Bank  and  a  re- 
duction of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  interest.  Further  extracts 
say  :  "The  progress  of  the  colony  has  not  been  without  its  effect 
upon  the  business  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department.  The 
increases  in  some  respects  have  been  quite  unprecedented.  The 
policy  has  been  to  extend  postal  and  telegraph  facilities  wherever 
possible,  close  attention  being  given  to  places  i emote  froua  main 
centres,  and  the  revenue  will  be  largely  in  excess  of  the  additional 
cost." 

'•The  influx  of  men  into  New  Zealand  during  the  last  few 
months  is  chiefly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  unparalleled  industrial 
and  financial  collapse  whicli  has  taken  place  in  Australia  and  the 
sharp  contrast  it  affords  to  our  marked  prosperity,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  alarm  as  to  our  being  unable  to  absorb  those  who 
have  arrived." 

•'  The  returns  which  have  been  collected  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  the  year,  show  an  encouraging  growth  of  trade  and  an 
improved  labor  market.  The  area  of  land  cleared  of  forest  has 
given  work  to  a  large  number  of  men,  while  in  the  factories  and 
workshops  4,566  more  workers  were  registered  than  for  the  pre- 
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vious  year,  and  there  has  been  no  conflict  of  importance  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  feeling  between  employers  and  employed 
is  admittedly  more  cordial  than  it  was  some  years  ago." 

The  New  Zealand  system  for  disposal  of  public  lands  is  some- 
what complicated,  comprising  provisions  for  purchase,  leases  for 
terms,  perpetual  lease  with  right  of  purchase  and  perpetual  lease 
without  the  right  of  purchase.  The  following  transactions  for  the 
year  are  condensed  from  the  budget : 

Leased  for  terms  (pastoral  runs),  1,104,324  acres. 

Leased  in  perpetuity  without  right  of  purchase,  431,990  acres. 

Acquired  by  purchase,  176,828  acres. 

These  figures  are  eloquent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Single  Tax. 
They  show  with  the  force  of  demonstration  whj'  it  is  that  land 
speculation  there  is  dead  and  industrial  pursuits  prosperous.  Pur- 
chased land  will  yield  no  more  than  rented  land ;  then  why  sink 
capital  in  it?  The  preference  for  perpetual  leasehold  over  pur- 
chase of  nearly  three  to  one  shows  how  slight  the  prospect  is  of  a 
tuture  "boom."  Rise  in  values  there  will  be,  but  not  above  the 
value  in  use;  and  the  whole  community,  not  a  few  landlords,  will 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  rise. 

The  budget  brings  forward  proposals  for  subjecting  native  lands 
(corresponding  to  our  Indian  reservation)  to  the  same  taxation 
that  private  lands  of  colonists  are  liable.  Also  to  increase  the 
graduated  land  tax  on  holdings  having  an  unimproved  value  of 
$50,000  and  upwards.  Also  to  exempt  improvements  from  munic- 
ipal taxation.  On  the  subject  of  further  exempting  improve- 
ments, the  treasurer  says : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Colonial  Treasurer  inti- 
mated that  he  was  in  favor  of  exempting  all  improvements  from 
taxation  and  that  he  would  propose  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  reve- 
nue would  permit  it.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  I 
find  myself  in  a  position  that  warrants  me  in  proposing  to  ex- 
empt all  improvements,  and  thereby  remove  w  hat  the  support- 
ers of  the  present  system  admitted  to  be  a  blemish.  The  scheme 
will  be  much  sounder  and  more  scientifically  correct  when  we 
cease  to  levy  any  tax  on  improvements.  It  will  be  admitted  that 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  improvements  should  have  the  effect  of 
encouraging  the  owners  of  large  properties  to  expend  money  in 
improving  their  land,  and  thereby  add  toils  productiveness.  This 
would  be  a  direct  advantage  to  the  colony  as  a  whole,  both  by 
causing  au  expenditure  of  labor  and  by  adding  to  our  products. 
By  raising  the  graduated  tax  on  the  land  it  will  be  more  undesir- 
able to  hold  land  in  a  low  state  of  improvement.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  to  be  content  for  the  present  with 
increasing  the  amount  of  improvements  to  be  exempted,  but  I  can- 
not agree  with  this  and  prefer  that  the  vviiole  tax  on  improvements 
be  swept  away  at  once  rather  than  we  should  do  it  by  annual 
stages." 
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A  reduction  of  the  cust'^ms  tariff  is  discussed  but  not  advised  at 
the  present  session,  yet  the  Treasurer  says:  "  It  will  be  necessary 
in  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion in  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  manner." 

The  Auckland  "Star"  of  Aug.  10,  commenting  on  the  subject 
of  taxation  in  the  budget  says: 

**  An  examination  of  the  detailed  returns  of  the  land  and  income 
tax,  which  are  now  available,  will,  we  are  convinced,  go  a  very 
long  way  towards  removing  the  prejudice  which  has  prevailed  in 
many  quarters,  within  the  colony  and  abroad,  with  respect  to  the 
readjustment  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  which  was  effected  by 
the  Ballance  Government.  The  chief  object  aimed  at  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  land  and  income  tax  for  a  tax  on  capital  values 
which  prevailed  under  the  Property  Tax  Act  were  :  1st,  to  abol- 
ish a  system  that  imposed  a  penalty  on  thrift;  2d,  to  make  the 
taxation  bear  a  fairer  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay 
it,  and  3d,  to  discourage  the  holding  of  large  blocks  of  unimproved 
land  for  speculative  purposes.  All  these  objects  have  unquestion- 
ably been  attained.  The  gross  amount  of  revenue  raised  under 
the  land  and  income  tax  was  not  intended  to  be  any  larger  than  that 
previously  collected  from  the  property  tax — a  fact  which  in  itself 
should  sufficiently  silence  the  insensate  cry  that  the  government 
in  imposing  it,  were  entering  upon  a  wild  crusade  against  wealth. 
Touching  only  unimproved  values  in  land  and  incomes  over  300 
pounds  a  year,  the  land  and  income  tax  relieved  altogether  a  very 
large  class." 

Then,  proceeding  with  illustrative  tables,  the  "Star"  adds: 
"  When  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rolleston  addressed  a  meeting  in  Auckland, 
while  offering  a  plea  for  the  property  tax,  he  declared  that  his 
party  had  no  intention  of  going  back  to  it  or  of  interfering  with 
the  system  which  has  superseded  it.  We  should  think  not.  If 
any  member  of  that  party  ever  cherished  such  an  idea,  we  im- 
agine that  a  study  of  these  figures  will  convince  him  that,  what- 
ever his  own  opinions  may  be,  he  is  little  likely  to  receive  much 
support  from  the  country  for  any  retrograde  movement  in  this  di- 
rection." 

New  Zealand  alone,  of  all  the  earth,  is  not  in  the  track  of  the 
financial  cyclone,  which  pre-eminence  it  will  be  admitted  justified 
the  Treasurer  to  say : 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  during  the  past 
financial  year  our  progress  has  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature 
in  every  direction.  This  is  apparent,  and  our  prosperity  is  all  the 
more  marked  when  we  note  the  absence  of  any  strong  influences 
which  may  be  characterized  as  fictitious.  That  there  has  been  no 
'•  boom  "  is  in  itself  a  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  .  The  ill 
effects  of  anything  of  this  nature  can  be  better  realized  by  not- 
ing what  has  occurred  in  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  there  are  no  signs  visible  to  give  room  for  uneasi- 
ness in  this  respect  in  New  Zealand.  Never  in  the  history  of  th  e 
colony  were  its  prospects  brighter.     Land  settlement  has  pro- 
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gressed  vigorously,  our  pastoral  and  agricultural  interests  have 
assumed  large  dimensions,  trade  and  commerce  are  active  and  in- 
creasing, avenues  for  the  employment  of  well-directed  energy  are 
large  and  expanding,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  in  addition  to  a  surplus  in  our  revenue  we  have  a  surplus  in 
all  articles  of  produce  for  export.  The  incidence  of  taxation  has 
been  adjusted,  and  distributed  more  equitably  than  hitherto.  The 
effect  of  these  changes  has  been  the  means  of  attracting  both  capi- 
tal and  people,  and  with  the  numerous  advantages  we  enjoy,  it  re- 
quires only  the  active  co-operation  of  all  classes  to  steadily  ad- 
vance this  colony  to  an  exalted  position  amongst  the  countries 
under  the  sway  of  the  British  Crown." 

All  these  results  the  Single  Tax  prophets  foretold  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  New  Zealand  began  to  untax  industry.  Greater  things 
do  they  prophesy  now ;  for  the  full  effect  of  even  her  partial  Single 
Tax  policy  has  not  had  time  to  mature,  but  will  more  and  more 
appear  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  already  enough  to  make  of  her  a 
conspicuous  example  among  the  nations  for  them  to  follow.  But 
what  shall  the  harvest  be,  if  she  take  the  proposed  forward  steps? 
Whereas  once  she  timidly  crept  as  in  darkness  and  doubt,  now 
she  begins  to  walk  in  the  daylight  of  experimental  knowledge. 
From  this  time  forth  she  will  move  with  accelerated  pace.  The 
repeal  of  what  remains  of  her  hideous  direct  taxes,  and  then  of 
the  impost  tariff  are  near  by  events.  The  now  rising  sun  of  her 
prosperity  will  still  mount  propitious  skies.  Industry  shall  be 
unshackled,  labor  emancipated  and  the  glory,  freedom  and  pros- 
perity of  that  day  hath  not  been  seen  in  this  sorrowful  world  since 
the  first  pair  turned  their  steps  away  from  Eden. 

Jas.  S.  Reynolds. 

The  above  article  is  given  space  for  two  reasons — 
to  show  that  where  labor  politics  are  not  dominated 
by  Socialists,  as  in  this  country,  genuine  reform  may 
be  accomplished.  Secondly,  that  when  there  is  no 
surplus  labor,  and  men  are  not  obliged  to  seek  work 
in  cities  al^-eady  overcrowded,  that  the  Socialist 
writers  who  attribute  enforced  idleness  to  the  profit 
system  will  themselves  literally  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, at  least  as  far  as  their  influence  upon  the 
trade-unionist  is  concerned. 

We  will  now  set  up  our  defense  for  Mr.  G.'s  second 
alleged  ''  fleecer,"  Mr.  Profit.     Those  who  have  not 
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been  stung  by  the  Socialist  wasp  can  see  that  it  is 
not  the  real  employers  who  rob  labor,  but  those  who 
by  withholding  natural  opportunities  from  use  force 
idle  men  into  towns  and  cities  where  there  is  but 
little  work,  thus  compelling  them  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  a  limited  number  of  ''jobs.''  And 
that  when  we  are  able  to  relieve  the  congested  state 
of  our  large  cities  by  placing  the  unemployed  on 
idle  land  that  wages  must  rise,  thereby  making  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  engage  in  ''  fleecing." 
Let  us  ask  in  this  connection  why  it  is  that  the  great 
middle  class  who  are  employers  (''  fleecers  ")  do  not 
become  rich,  but  on  the  contrary,  generally  die  in 
moderate  circumstances  ? 

It  is  because  that  in  any  legitimate  business  where 
no  monopoly  or  special  privilege  is  enjoyed  that  it  is 
impossible  for  an  employer  to  sell  much  cheaper 
than  his  competitors.  Take  for  instance  the  print- 
ing business.  The  capitalist  {*'  fleecer ")  hires  a 
building,  puts  in  his  machinery,  and  then  like  Mr. 
G.'s  cotton  manufacturers  goes  into  the  labor  market 
and  purchases  all  that  he  needs.  If  fortunate 
enough  to  build  up  a  good  trade  by  ''  fleecing  "  his 
workmen,  how  long  would  it  be  before  another 
capitalist  would  engage  in  the  same  business,  thus 
compelling  his  rival  either  to  lower  on  the  prices 
for  printing,  or  discontinue  business  ?  The  great 
fortunes  in  America  have  not  been  acquired  in  this 
or  any  other  legitimate  calling. 

The  Vanderbilts,  Stanfords,  Goulds,  Huntingtons 
and  others,  could  not  as  Socialists  truthfully  assert. 
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have  accumulated  millions  honestly.  They  have 
become  fabulously  wealthy,  not  because  of  a  profit 
system,  but  by  enjoying  some  special  privilege.  One 
can  readily  understand  how  a  Gould  by  controlling 
a  number  of  railroad  lines  (representing  special 
privileges  in  the  form  of  valuable  franchises)  could 
fatten  himself  at  the  public  expense;  or  the  indi- 
vidual who  withholds  from  use  valuable  land  in  a 
large  town  or  city  until  the  growth  of  population 
gives  it  a  monopoly  value;  or  how  the  coal,  oil, 
lumber  and  iron  barons  become  enriched  through 
preventing  labor  from  working  in  mines,  forests, 
etc.,  thereby  causing  a  scarcity  of  raw  material  and 
necessarily  an  advance  in  its  price. 

"But  how  could  a  man  without  a  dollar  employ 
himself  on  this  land,  even  it  it  was  not  monopo- 
lized?" 

This  is  a  favorite  poser  put  by  those  who  believe 
that  Uncle  Sam  (everybody)  should  take  charge  of 
all  production,  thus  ^' giving  "  everybody  a  "job.'' 
The  man  "  without  a  dollar  "  could  not  exist  forty- 
eight  hours,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  capital 
which  would  at  once  begin  to  work  up  raw  material 
if  able  to  secure  land  deprived  of  all  speculative  or 
fictitious  value.  Populists  and  Socialists  would  find 
it  an  unsafe  experiment  to  offer  capitalists  a  fine 
tract  of  agricultural,  timber  or  mining  land  at  a 
price  which  would  pay  them  to  work  it.  Before 
New  Zealand's  amended  taxation  laws  went  into 
effect  it 'paid   but   few   moneyed   men  to  buy  land 
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for  anything  except  speculation;  but  with  taxes  on 
industry  only  partially  abolished  it  has  been  made  a 
losing  business  to  purchase  land  for  anything  but 
legitimate  pursuits.  Thus  this  little  country,  although 
poorer  in  natural  resources  than  Australia,  has  not 
known  the  "  hard  times  "  prevalent  in  the  latter 
colony. 

No  doubt  our  Socialist  friends  are  becoming 
weary  of  a  question  which  they  almost  entirely 
ignore,  and  are  anxious  to  know  how  w^e  can  exon- 
erate Mr.  Profit,  the  gentlemen  described  by  Mr. 
G.  as  the  chief  ''  fleecer  ''  of  his  *'  cakes."  Briefly 
stated — if  people  were  compelled  to  surrender 
special  privileges  (chief  among  which  is  withhold- 
ing land  from  labor),  there  would  be  no  idle  men, 
consequently  emplo3'^ers  would  receive  onl}^  a  fair 
profit,  or  a  high  wage,  as  an  extra  compensation  for 
the  responsibility  incurred  while  superintending 
production.  Thus  a  compositor  when  placed  in 
charge  of  a  department  receives  a  higher  wage  than 
when  doing  piece-work,  and  if  made  foreman  of  the 
entire  ofiice  his  salary  is  again  raised,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  superior  workman  he  assumes  a  cer- 
tain responsibility.  As  for  the  employer,  his  is 
even  a  greater  responsibility  which  should  be  paid 
for  accordingly;  and  if  he  has  capital  invested  he 
is  also  entitled  to  charge  interest  on  this. 

^  GROUND    RENT    THE    REAL    "  FLEECER." 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  genuine  capital,  i.  e., 
that  part  of  wealth  which  is  set  aside  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  further  increasing  wealth  will  seek  legiti- 
mate pursuits  (working  up  raw  material  into  lum- 
ber, houses,  machinery,  etc.,)  as  long  as  it  can  se- 
cure cheap  land.  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
there  is  no  real  conflict  between  genuine  capital  and 
labor,  Socialists  to  the  contrary;  the  real  conflict  is 
between  landlords  (rent)  and  labor. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  ingenious  manner  in 
which  Mr.  G.'s  cotton  manufacturers  and  their  em- 
ployees were  robbed  by  quiet,  unostentatious  Mr. 
Rent.  The  former  were  first  compelled  to  pay  a 
speculative  (fictitious)  price  for  their  lot  upon  which 
to  erect  a  building,  although  the  city  contained  an 
abundance  of  land  which  no  one  was  using.  Next, 
their  machinery,  made  up  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  cop- 
per, etc.,  was  put  in.  Here  the  landlord  was  again 
the  true  "fleecer,"  for  before  this  machinery  could 
have  been  made,  some  mine-owner  must  have  been 
applied  to  for  permission  to  remove  the  ore.  On 
being  expostulated  with  because  of  his  price,  we  can 
imagine  him  exclaiming: 

*''  Well,  it  is  true,  we  ask  a  good  figure,  but  in  a 
few  years,  when  the  country  settles  up,  land  of  all 
kinds  will  rise  in  value.  Consequently  it  will  pay 
me  to  hold  on  to  this  raw  material,  although  I  make 
no  use  of  it,  until  some  employer  comes  along  who 
thinks  that  by  giving  his  workmen  less  wages  he  can 
afford  to  pay  my  price.*' 

This  mine-owner,  who  enjoys  a  special  privilege 
because  of  his  power  to  withhold  natural  opportuni- 
ties from  labor,  represents  the  second  true  "fleecer" 
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of  Mr.  G/s  cakes.  But  to  continue.  After  the  ore  has 
been  secured  land  must  be  purchased  upon  which 
to  erect  the  smelting-works,  and  again  capital  and 
labor  must  pay  tribute  to  the  landlord  (rent). 
But  let  us  not  forget  another  very  important 
^'fleecer/'  which  is  the  enormous  amount  of  coal 
used  in  the  refining  of  the  different  ores — iron,  brass, 
etc.,  from  which  the  machinery  is  made  ;  the  coal- 
baron  becomes  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  machin- 
ery being  at  last  ready  for  the  market,  a  train  of 
cars  (made  of  more  speculative  raw  material)  trans- 
ports it  to  some  large  city,  where  the  landlord  again 
gathers  toll  until  it  is  sold  to  Mr.  G.'s  cotton  manu- 
facturers. After  the  goods  come  from  the  factory 
they  are  ready  for  the  retail  market,  and  here  we 
meet  Mr.  Kent  once  more.  In  order  to  sell  the  goods 
they  must  be  put  into  stores  which,  in  New  York 
City,  occupy  land  worth  from  owe  million  to  sixteen 
million  dollars  per  acre.  Add  up  all  the  taxes,  those 
to  the  landlord,  the  license  and  poll-tax,  personal 
property  tax,  the  money  paid  to  water  and  gas  com- 
panies, street  railroads  enjoying  special  privileges  in 
the  form  of  franchises,  add  them  all  up,  and  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Socialist  "  cake  "  is  consider- 
ably smaller  when  reaching  the  mouths  of  its  pro- 
ducers ?  All  of  the  factors  in  the  production  of  Mr. 
GJs  cake  furnished  service,  with  the  exception  of  the 
^^  fleecer, '^  Mr.  Rent ;  the  employers  by  superintend- 
ing the  work,  the  men  who  loaned  the  money,  and 
the  workmen  who  performed  the  actual  labor. 
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And  yet  the  author  of  the  *'  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth "  (and  Socialists  in  general)  attaches  so  little 
importance  to  the  law  of  rent,  involving  the  land 
question,  that  he  does  not  even  define  it.  But 
*'  capital"  and  *'  value,"  which  cannot  be  created  to  the 
araount  of  one  cent  until  nature's  store-house  is  tapped  for 
the  raw  material  receives  an  exhaustive  exposition  of 
many  pages.  The  2,000  Populist-Socialist  papers  in 
this. country  almost  entirely  ignore  the  basis  of  all 
wealth  (land),  and  instead,  cram  their  columns  with 
personal  attacks  on  President  Cleveland,  John  Sher- 
man, and  other  ''  plutocrats." 

THE    farmer's    real    ENEMY. 

The^battle-cry  of  the  farmers— the  ba!Mibone  of 
this  new  hybrid  political  party — against  interest, 
national  banks  and  railroads  is  raised  not  without 
excellent  reasons.  That  they  are  the  victims  of 
special  privileges,  none  can  deny,  but  they  should 
confine  their  attacks  to  special  privileges,  and  not 
indiscriminately  denounce  interest  as  robbery.  The 
government  certainly  has  not  the  right  to  loan 
money  at  2  per  cent,  interest  to  one  class  of  banks, 
but  neither  has  it  the  right  to  loan  farmers  money 
on  their  land  and  other  property,  for  it  would  be  a 
special  privilege  conferred  on  them,  and  would  re- 
sult in  enhancing  the  value  of  their  possessions. 
Moreover  when  Uncle  Sam  acquires  an  interest  in  land 
and  other  property  it  necessarily  becomes  non-taxable, 
thereby  injuring  those  who  have  managed  to  keep  out 
of  debt. 
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What  is  the  real  cause  for  the  9,000,000  mortgaged 
homes  in  the  United  States  to-day  ?  Have  the 
farmers  been  robbed  by  the  National  Banking  sys- 
tem and  the  railroads  ?  Yes  ;  but  this  is  not  the  pri- 
mary reason  of  their  distress. 

A  large  majority  of  the  farmers  of  lower  Monterey 
and  upper  San  Luis  Obispo  counties  in  this  State 
(California)  are  in  a  condition  of  almost  total  bank- 
ruptcy, and  if  the  mortgagees  so  desire  can  be 
evicted.  Throughout  Southern  California,  and  in 
fact  in  large  portions  of  the  Great  West,  the  rain- 
fall is  not  always  sufficient  to  insure  a  crop,  and  in 
this  vicinity  the  farmers  have  had  two  dry  seasons 
during  the  last  three  years,  which  with  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  '93-'94  has  reduced  many  to  destitu- 
tion. Good  horses  are  sold  at  auction  for  $10  a 
head,  one  of  the  few  banks  has  just  closed  its  doors 
for  want  of  business,  the  rest  are  charging  exorbi- 
tant rates  of  interest,  or  refuse  altogether  to  nego- 
tiate loans,  the  men  are  leaving  their  families  to 
look  after  the  ranch,  and  are  seeking  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  already  overstocked  with  labor. 
In  many  cases  the  farm  is  deserted  and  the  father 
takes  his  wife  and  little  ones  with  him,  driven  forth 
from  his  home  by  want.  Desperate,  and  goaded  on 
by  the  speeches  of  Populist-Nationalist  orators  and 
the  editorials  of  their  Alliance  organs,  these  un- 
happy people  are  a  unit  in  charging  their  distress  to 
the  •'  money-lenders."  They  can  see  no  way  out  of 
their  difficulties  unless  Uncle  Sam  (everybody) 
decides  to   buy   up  their  mortgages   and  extend  the 
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time   "  at  a   rate  of  interest  not    exceeding   2   per 
cent,  per  annum/' 

But  why  have  so  many  farmers  in  the  Great 
West  located  in  valleys  similar  to  the  one  just 
described — dry,  sandy,  hilly,  impossible  to  irrigate, 
and  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  market,  whereby  they 
are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroad  each  fall 
when  their  grain  must  be  shipped  ?  It  cannot  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  ''  usurer "  with  whip  in 
hand  has  driven  them  past  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
used and  immensely  productive  land  in  Northern 
and  Central  California.  No  ;  the  driver  who  wields 
the  lash  is  not  the  ''  usurer,"  but  the  landlord. 

One  of  these  settlers  not  long  ago  told  the  writer 
his  story,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  many  other 
farmers  in  the  Western  States.  The  ill  health  of 
his  family,  and  the  hope  of  bettering  his  circum- 
stances made  him  remove  from  Chicago  to  Western 
Kansas,  where  he  took  up  government  land.  His 
little  capital  was  soon  expended  in  buying  farming 
tools  and  a  few  head  of  horses  and  cattle.  His 
money  gone,  in  order  to  "  pull  through,'^  he  had  to 
mortgage  the  crop  before  it  was  harvested.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  "  short,"  and  the  next  year  even 
less.  The  inevitable  result  followed,  the  home  was 
sold  to  satisfy  the  storekeeper  and  money-lender. 
But  there  is  more  ^'  free  land  to  be  given  away  "  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Cal.,  and  hither  they 
come.  Again  the  same  experience  is  repeated,  with 
the  exception  that  the  man  was   obliged  to  apply  to 
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the  "  usurer  "  before  he  could  raise  the  $200  which 
it  cost  to  make  the  final  proof  on  his  claim.  But 
why  go  on  with  the  sad  tale  ?  Hamlin  Garland  in 
his  stories  of  western  life  has  fully  described  the 
wretched  existence  of  the  average  farmer. 

These  allusions  to  agriculturists  properly  belong 
to  the  chapter  entitled  *' Populist  Whims,"  but  we 
have  made  this  digression  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
position  that  the  true  robber  of  labor  is  rent  (land- 
lords). The  so-called  independent  American  farmer 
is  to-day  in  reality  a  tenant,  yet  with  none  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  his  Irish  and  English  brother. 
The  present  system  of  land-tenure  compels  the  poor- 
est class  of  men  to  cultivate  the  poorest  land.  They 
have  practically  never  owned  the  farms  which  they 
now  occupy,  for  before  they  acquired  their  title  to 
them  they  mortgaged  them  to  the  money-lender. 
How,  then,  can  the  farmer  truthfully  claim  to  be  a 
land-owner  ?  Is  not  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  the 
genuine  proprietor,  and  the  farmer  his  tenant  f 

This  proposition  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly :  the  9,000,000  mortgaged  farmers  in  the 
Union  who  pay  periodically  a  sum  called  interest 
in  order  to  retain  possession  of  the  property  are  in 
reality  tenants,  for  they  might  as  well  pay  a  sum 
called  RENT  for  the  occupancy  of  this  same  land. 
Therefore,  if  the  American  farmer  is  paying  interest 
(rent)  in  order  to  retain  possession  of  property 
which  yields  him  but  a  scant  living,  why  does  he 
wage  battle  against  usurers  instead  of  landlords  ? 
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Let  us  conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting  again 
from  Mr.  G : 

The  Roman  Jurists  used  to  say :  *  *  What  is  mostly  doae  gov- 
erns all  other  cases."  In  former  times  when  people  borrowed 
money  they  generally  did  it  because  they  were  in  distress,  and  it 
was,  very  naturally,  deemed  disgraceful  to  take  advantage  of  an- 
other's misfortunes.  The  law  and  the  church,  therefore,  de- 
nounced all  interest  as  usury.  But  now-a-days  a  person  generally 
borrows  monev  in  order  to  make  "money"  in  the  manner  we 
have  described.  The  *•  trouble"  he  is  in  is  the  trouble  how  to 
get  rich — and  the  capitalists  like  to  share  that  trouble  with  him. 
Interest  now  is  nothing  but  a  part  of  the  fleecings,  nothing  but  a 
fair  division — therefore  proper.- 

Unfortunately,  Socialists  and  Populists  do  not  ap- 
pear to  know  that  before  a  man  is  obliged  to  pay 
'^  usury  ^^  he  must  previously  have  been  robbed,  and 
thus  impoverished.  The  mechanic  who  is  able  to 
find  steady  employment,  unlike  the  farmer,  does  not 
endeavor  to  carry  on  an  unprofitable  business  with 
another  man's  money.  But  let  this  mechanic  be 
forced  out  on  to  land  which  he  is  unable  to  improve, 
and  he  must  of  necessity  run  into  debt. 

To  recapitulate  :  If  every  dollar  in  the  world  was 
owned  by  one  man  he  could  not  control  the  price  of 
labor  unless  he  could  also  control  the  opportunities 
for  labor.  And  with  the  idle-land  question  properly 
settled,  we  should  have  no  idle  men;  hence  wages 
would  soon  rise  to  their  full  product. 

When  capital  and  labor  no  longer  pay  the  land- 
lords of  the  United  States  nearly  three  billion  dol- 
lars annually  for  the  privilege  of  working  up  raw 
material,  the   Socialist  and  Populist  nightmares — 
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profit,  interest  and  capital — will  have  vanished,  and 
with  them  the  forces  now  working  within  our  Re- 
public, which  unless  checked  may  long  retard  pro- 
gress toward  industrial  freedom. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HUMAN   AND   INHUMAN    COMPETITION. 

Socialists  have  accomplished  a  good  uot  to  be 
overlooked — that  of  arousing  society  to  the  fact  that 
something  is  wrong  in  our  social  system.  But 
whether  the  authors  of  the  *'  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth "  and  *'  Looking  Backward  *'  deserve  praise 
for  this,  or  criticism  in  promulgating  unsound 
political  economy,  is  a  question.  Mr.  Bellamy  may 
be  compared  with  a  certain  Russian  painter,  who 
has  depicted  on  a  huge  canvas  a  ship  helplessly 
struggling  in  a  storm,  with  her  crew  rushing  to  and 
fro,  vainly  striving  to  right  their  vessel.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  until ''  Looking  Backward  "  appeared  many 
thoughtful  Americans  did  not  fully  realize  the  utter 
chaos  with  which  production  is  at  present  con- 
ducted ;  the  almost  hideous  struggle  for  an  existence 
everywhere  prevailing,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  co-operation.  Of  course  this  topsy- 
turvy, out-of-joint  condition  of  society,  and  the  mis- 
ery, poverty  and  corruption  which  it  entails,  is 
attributed  to  competition  ;  but  before  defending  this 
word,  so  obnoxious  to  Socialists,  let  us  see  what  Mr. 
O.  says  in  his  second  chapter — "Social  Anarchy": 

The  great  weapon  at  the  command  of  the  capitalist  is  Competi- 
tion. ^„  ^.i .-j^ 
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"Competition,"  like  most  economicar terms,  is  a  very  slippery- 
word.  At  one  time  it  means  something  which  advances  the  suc- 
cessful, but  leaves  the  unsuccessful  on  his  former  level ;  that  kind 
of  competition  rouses  the  energy  of  both,  of  the  unsuccessful  as 
well  as  of  the  successful  and  increases  the  capacity  of  both.  We 
shall  call  that  by  a  much  more  appropriate  term  :  Emulation. 

At  another  time  •* competition"  means  the  advancing  oneself 
at  the  cost  of  others;  the  pulling  the  many  down,  the  elbowing 
the  many  aside,  in  order  to  advance  the  one.  That  "competi- 
tion "  is  most  cruel  to  the  individual,  and,  in  the  long  run,  most  in- 
jurious to  Society.    .. 

It  deserves  the  name  of  "cut-throat  competition"  when  the 
wage  workers  are  forced  into  a  struggle  to  see  who  shall  live  and 
who  shall  starve. 

But  these  are  by  no  rneans  the  only  sufferers.  The  small  em- 
ployers, the  small  merchants  are  just  as  much  victims  of  that 
cruel  kind  of  competition  as  the  wage  worker.  For  every  one  of 
the  fleecers  lives  in  a  state  of  nature  with  all  of  his  brethren  ;  the 
hand  of  the  one  is  against  the  other,  and  no  foe  is  more  terrible 
than  the  one  who  is  running  a  neck-to-nec-k  race  with  him  every 
day.  The  mammoth  factory,  the  mammoth  store  is  a  most  im- 
placable foe.  The  fierce  competition  lessens  the  profit  on  each 
article,  and  that  must  be  compensated  for  by  a  greater  number  of 
them  being  produced  and  sold,  that  is,  the  cheaper  the  goods,  the 
more  capital  is  required. 

Precisely,  therefore,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  mechanic  with 
his  own  shop  and  working  on  his  own  account  nearly  has  disap- 
peared in  thestruggle  between  hand-work  and  machine-work,  the 
small  employers  with  their  little  machinery,  their  small  capital 
and  their  little  stock  of  goods  are  being  driven  from  the  field. 

Look  at  those  queer  princes  of  ours — vulgar  men,  far  from  pos- 
sessing eminent  faculties  or  high  attainments ;  men  having  no 
more  knowledge  or  mental  capacity  than  is  required  in  many 
mechanical  pursuits — who  by  the  employment  and  power  of  their 
capital,  yearly  ruin  multitudes  of  hard  working  merchants,  and 
boast  that  they  are  selling  more  goods  in  a  day  than  the  whole 
"crowd  '*  of  other  stores  in  a  week!  Scores  of  such  small  mer- 
chants, driven  to  the  wall  by  an  A.  T.  Stewart,  had  to  be  glad,  if 
the  "prince  "  would  make  them  his  servants  and  graciously  allow 
them  to  help  swell  his  millions. 

In  short,  the  smaller  fortunes  invested  in  productive  or  com- 
mercial enterprises  are  by  this  cut-throat  competition  attracted  to 
the  great  capitals,  just  as  iron  fillings  are  to  the  magnet.  The 
great  capitalist  triumphs,  the  small  capitalist  becomes  a  clerk, 
wage-laborer  or  parasite  of  some  kind  or  other;  the  middle  class 
disappears  little  by  little.  Our  social  order  may  fitly  be  compared 
to  a  ladder  to  which  the  middle  rounds  are  being  torn  away,  one 
by  one. 
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This,  then,  is  another  fruit  of  Private  "Enterprise,'*  that  the 
small  employers  are  gradually  being  rooted  out  by  the  great  cap- 
italists. 

The  above  sketch  is  true — ''  that  the  small  em- 
ployers are  being  gradually  rooted  out  by  the 
great  capitalists " — is  self-evident.  And  to  those 
who  believe  in  Collectivism  it  seems  to  be  equally 
self-evident  that  competition  is  responsible,  and  that 
unless  Uncle  Sam  steps  in  and  soundly  thrashes  the 
''  great  capitalists''  that  they  will  soon  thrash  him. 
And  is  there  not  cause  for  this  alarm  ?  Can  anyone 
deny  that  corporate  monopoly  threatens  the  stability 
of  the  social  structure  ?  Can  anyone  deny  that  legis- 
latures are  frequently  purchased  ;  that  the  metropol- 
itan press  is  run  on  "  strictly  business  principles," 
and  that  editorials  are  just  as  salable  as  any  kind 
of  merchandise  ;  and  that  unless  "  business  princi- 
ples "  are  strictly  followed  in  all  pursuits,  one  soon 
stands  an  excellent  chance  of  going  out  of  business  ? 

As  has  just  been  intimated  no  writer  can  compare 
with  the  Socialist  in  depicting  the  evils  of  our 
present  system.  With  their  combative,  impetuous 
temperaments  they  forcibly  remind  one  of  a  bull- 
dog with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  The  animal  is  positive 
that  something  is  the  matter,  as  is  shown  by  his 
vigorous  scratching,  but  does  not  know  what  it  is. 
This  same  bull-dog  perhaps  an  hour  previous  might 
have  growled  furiously  at  some  urchin  who  was 
prodding  him  through  the  pickets  of  the  fence  with 
his  ball-bat,  having  wrapped  an  old  coat  around  the 
handle.  After  the  dog  had  succeeded  in  tearing  the 
garment  to  shreds  his  persecutor  departed. 
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And  so  with  the  honest  but  illogical  Socialist. 
The  present  mad  struggle  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  is  charged  to  competition,  when  in  reality 
that  is  not  the  trouble,  but  special  privileges. 

"  Are  there  not  a  dozen  idle  men  ready  to  fill 
every  vacancy  ^^  ? 

Certainly,  but  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  in 
order  to  set  those  twelve  men  to  work  we  must  imi- 
tate the  bull-dog's  example — utterly  demolish  the 
ball-bat — competition  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  for  the  canine  to  have  attacked  his  real  en- 
emy, the  boy  ?  And  would  it  not  be  wiser  for  So- 
cialists to  first  investigate  the  primary  cause  of  the 
enforced  idleness  of  these  dozen  men  ? 

The  word  '*  tramp  "  is  a  new  one.  In  former 
years  when  a  laborer  sought  new  employment  he 
was  not  called  a  tramp  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
required  but  little  effort  to  secure  another  position. 
Gradually  as  these  men  without  steady  employment 
began  to  crowd  every  village,  town  and  city  the 
word  tramp  became  generally  accepted  as  denoting 
a  man  whose  chief  business  was  tramping.  Now, 
when  ^'  industrial  armies  "  are  marching  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  intention  of  demanding  work,  the 
Socialist  theory  strongly  appeals  to  the  imagination, 
for  this  is  just  what  they  want — competition  abol- 
ished, and  their  hand-to-mouth  existence  made  im- 
possible by  Uncle  Sam  (everybody)  giving  them  all 
a  ''job."  We  have  already  shown  that  in  the  early 
days  of  our  nation  such  a  phenomenon  as  thousands 
of  idle  men  marching  on   a  city  was  unknown,  for 
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there  was  work  for  everyone.  Uncle  Sam  could 
then  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  say:  "Go  west,  there  are  millions 
of  acres  that  no  one  is  using,  just  help  yourselves." 

These  same  millions  of  unused  acres  exist  to- 
day, for  they  have  not  been  submerged  by  floods,  or 
swallowed  up  by  earthquakes.  California,  the  most 
populous  of  the  Pacific  States,  would  not  be  over- 
crowded with  twenty  times  its  present  number. 
Now,  is  it  competition,  or  a  special  privilege,  which 
permits  Miller,  Lux,  Haggin  and  others  to  withhold 
from  the  "  on  to  Washington  "  boomers  an  area  of 
virgin  soil  larger  than  Massachusetts,  which  state  is 
far  from  being  overpopulated  ? 

Please  don't  repeat  here  the  worn-out  Socialist 
platitude — that  men  without  a  dollar  could  not  work 
up  these  resources.  For  if  idle  land  was  compelled 
to  pay  the  same  taxes  as  that  which  is  improved  all 
the  landlords  in  California  would  soon  be  hunting 
men  ''  without  a  dollar  '*  to  secure  their  help  in 
working  up  raw  material. 

And  if  the  landlords  of  California  required  twenty 
times  our  present  population  to  help  them  use  their 
land,  how  many  millions  of  ^^  men  without  a  dollar'' 
would  be  needed  by  the  landlords  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
other  States  and  Territories  of  our  Union  f 

Without  an  involuntary  idle  man  in  the  nation, 
how  long  would  "  usurers,"  "  fleecers  "  and  "  other 
gentlemen  at  large  "  continue  to  thrive  upon  the 
necessities  of  mankind  ? 

The  fact  is  that  society  has  never  enjoyed  a  fair 
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competitive  system,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our 
little  planet  has  always  been  owned  by  a  minority, 
who  demanded  tribute  of  the  majority  for  the  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  certain  ''  inalienable  rights/'  which 
must  include  access  to  natural  opportunities.  With 
the  increase  of  population  this  right  (land)  has  been 
leased  by  classes,  and  it  matters  not  whether  they  be 
called  "  usurers,"  ''  fleecers  "  or  landlords,  for  their 
power  consists  not  in  controlling  the  "  volume  of  cur- 
rency "  or  "  the  tools  of  production,"  but  in  control- 
ling this  inalienable  right  (land)^  from  which  every- 
thing, even  the  usurer's  money,  must  originally 
have  been  taken.  And  it  necessarily  follows  that  if 
man  has  been  divorced  from  the  earth  that  the  rest 
of  his  relations  with  society  must  be  out  of  joint. 
Thus,  if  some  animal  is  gradually  killing  a  tree  by 
gnawing  its  roots,  irrigation,  pruning  or  spraying 
the  branches  will  be  useless.  The  cause  must  be 
removed — the  gopher,  rabbit  or  whatever  it  may  be 
that  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  tree;  afterwards  it 
may  be  necessary  to  trim  some  of  its  branches, 
which  we  may  call  finance,  transportation,  etc. 

But  this  the  Socialist-Populist-labor  element  per- 
sistently refuses  to  do.  Like  the  bull-dog,  they 
seem  determined  to  annihilate  some  fancied  enemy 
— a  capitalist,  coal  baron  or  railroad  magnate — 
instead  of  attacking  special  privileges,  and  making  it 
impossible  for  them  to  practice  further  exactions. 
Our  Socialist  friends  are  not  alone  in  their  fallacies  ; 
the  whole  nation  is  clamoring  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion  of    something — railroads,    mines,   banks,    the 
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restriction  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  in  fact  the 
restriction  of  everything  but  the  fundamental 
monopoly — land  speculation.  In  those  remote  islands 
near  the  Antarctic  ocean  we  have  a  fine  object- 
lesson,  for  they  have  already  partly  solved  the  idle- 
labor  question  by  solving  the  idle-land  question. 
The  New  Zealanders  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
nationalize  either  mines  or  land,  believing  that  by 
making  it  unprofitable  to  speculate  in  raw  material 
(land)  the  problem  can  be  more  easily  disposed  of. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  United  States  decided  to 
nationalize  mines,  railroads,  'Mand  held  by  aliens," 
and  some  of  our  largest  industries.  There  are  only 
three  methods  by  which  it  could  be  done — confisca- 
tion, taxation,  or  by  increasing  the  circulating 
medium  and  buying  them.  That  it  would  be  un- 
just to  seize  some,  and  not  all,  the  tools  of  industry 
is  obvious,  for  it  would  be  robbery  and  class  legisla- 
tion. The  other  plan,  of  taxing  those  who  have  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not,  and  purchasing 
these  plants,  is  only  another  form  of  robbery.  The 
same  objection  applies  to  issuing  paper  money  and 
buying  them,  for  a  sudden  inflation  of  the  currency 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  all  property  which 
consisted  of  ready  money.  Thus  a  little  analysis 
demonstrates  that  both  Socialism  and  Nationalism 
are  unjust  if  not  impracticable,  and  we  believe  that 
neither  immediate  confiscation  of  the  tools  of  indus- 
try nor  their  acquisition  by  taxation  will  be  found 
expedient. 

But  to  resume  our  theme — the  evils  (?)  of  compe- 
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tition  and  private  enterprise.  What  Socialists  and 
Nationalists  designate  as  competition  is  not  true  com- 
petition, but  a  brutal  struggle  which  resembles  the 
frenzy  of  a  band  of  wolves  fi2:hting  over  a  stray  sheep, 
which  they  fully  realize  is  not  sufficient  for  them 
all.  Or  to  illustrate  further  :  In  cold  climates  hens 
confined  during  the  winter  in  the  chicken -house 
will  fight  over  an  almost  worthless  bone,  but  when 
spring  brings  green  grass  and  myriads  of  insects, 
how  many  of  those  same  fowls  will  then  fight  over 
a  bare  bone  ? 

The  so-called  competition  existing  in  all  our  large 
cities  is  of  the  same  nature.  Men,  haggard  and 
pale,  do  not  haunt  employment  offices,  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  working 
because  of  choice,  but  from  necessity.  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is 
crowded  every  winter  with  the  surplus  labor  of  the 
State.  The  -^inter  of  '93-4  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  hundreds  of  idle  men  who  daily  stood  in 
line  before  the  Merchants'  Exchange  waiting  to 
secure  a  ticket  which  would  give  them  ten  days' 
work  on  public  improvements  at  $1.00  per  diem. 
Many  stood  there  in  the  cold  and  rain  all  night, 
sometimes  towards  morning  fainting  from  exhaus- 
tion, when  others  rushed  eagerly  in  to  take  their 
places.  But  would  there  have  been  this  scramble — 
degrading  to  American  manhood — if  nature's  store- 
house had  been  thrown  open  wide  ?  Let  the  horror 
of  enforced  idleness  be  removed  by  the  knowledge 
that  men,  like  chickens,  can  always  secure  a  living 
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and  Socialism  would  lose  its  charm.  In  fact  work- 
ingmen  would  repudiate  the  theory  that  it  is  Uncle 
Sam's  duty  to  furnish  "jobs,"  for  if  allowed  to  enter 
nature's  pantry  and  help  themselves,  what  further 
privileges  could  they  expect  to  receive  ? 

If  the  Populists  did  not  ignore  man's  inalienable 
right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  their  rallying  cry — 
"  Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privileges  to  none  " 
would  not  be  such  an  absurdity. 

To  recapitulate  :  Webster  defines  competition  as 
the  act  of  seeking  or  endeavoring  to  gain  what  an- 
other is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the  same  time,  com- 
mon strife  for  the  same  object,  strife  for  superiority, 
rivalry,  emulous  contest. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  G — is  not  far  from 
the  truth  when  he  says  : — 

At  another  time  "competition"  means  the  advancing  oneself 
at  the  cost  of  others;  the  pulling  the  many  down,  the  elbowing 
the  many  aside,  in  order  to  advance  the  one.  That  "  competition  '* 
is  most  cruel  to  the  individual  and,  in  the  long  run,  most  injurious 
to  Society. 

It  deserves  the  name  of  "cut-throat  competition"  when  the 
wage- workers  are  forced  into  a  struggle  to  see  who  shall  live  and 
who  shall  starve- 

The  present  competition  must  be  acknowledged  by 
all  thoughtful  men  and  women  to  be  just  what  So- 
cialists claim — a  hideous,  brutal  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. They  are  not  wanting  in  the  powers  of 
observation,  but  those  of  analysis.  Because  the 
present  profit  system  is  unjust  does  not  prove  that 
all  competition  is  wrong.  Because  idle  men  will 
fight  for  a  position  in  a  line  to  secure  a  chance  to 
labor  does  not  prove  that  they  would  continue  doing 
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SO  if  the  owners  of  idle  land  were  always  seeking 
their  services.  To  prevent  a  rattlesnake  from  in- 
flicting its  deadly  bite  it  is  not  necessary  to  kill  the 
reptile.  Remove  its  fangs;  then  it  will  be  as  harm- 
less as  our  "  plutocrats  '*  if  they  are  deprived  of  their 
power  to  withhold  land  from  use. 

And  so  with  the  competitive  system.  It  need  not 
be  entirely  destroyed  in  order  to  give  every  man  a 
''job/'  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  he 
needs  is  to  be  put  into  possession  of  those  "certain 
inalienable  rights"  which  politicians  are  so  reluctant 
to  define. 

Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  in  ''The  Economic  In- 
terpretation of  History/'  states  that  there  never  was 
a  more  prosperous,  contented  people  than  the 
English  peasantry  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  royal  Bluebeard,  however,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  confiscated  a  large  amount  of  land  belonging 
to  the  monasteries  and  labor-guilds,  distributing  it 
amongj  his  followers.  Soon  after  rents  rose  to 
famine-rents,  and  great  poverty  ensued.  This  shows 
that  while  the  nation's  land  is  held  by  the  majority 
that  competition  is  not  injurious.  The  English 
people,  until  deprived  of  their  rights,  probably  had 
little  use  for  "  money-lenders." 

The  fall  of  Rome  and  the  French  revolution  were 
not  caused  by  the  created  wealth  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  but  because  the  natural  wealth  was  owned 
by  the  upper  classes,  thus  compelling  the  landless 
to  accept  work  on  their  terms.  If  the  total  wealth 
of  the  Union  should  become  some  day  centered  in  a 
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small  number  of  men,  who  were  compelled  to  pay 
annually  into  the  public  treasury  the  rental  value 
of  all  land,  which  at  present  is  nearly  three  billion 
dollars,  how  could  they  dictate  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

By  taking  this  annual  rental  value,  which  com- 
munities by  their  joint  exertions  create  and  are 
justly  entitled  to,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  tax  in- 
dustry, thus  constantly  stimulating  all  legitimate 
enterprises.  This  revenue  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  run  the  government,  construct  all  needed  public 
improvements,  and  would  also  enable  the  nation  to 
own  its  railroads.  We  could  then  adopt  as  much  So- 
cialism as  would  be  found  desirable,  and  which  would 
not  destroy  individuality. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

''the      CULMINAT] 

Mr.  Gronlund  in  his  third  chapter,  ''The  Culrni- 
nation/'  argues  that  the  industrial  system  now  in 
force  cannot  last  much  longer.  And  he  is  right: 
for  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  becoming  unen- 
durable, not  only  to  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  the 
first  always  to  feel  the  effect  of  "hard  times,"  but 
also  to  a  large  majority  in  the  middle  class.  Ta 
those  not  immersed  in  the  whirl  either  of  business 
or  pleasure  it  must  be  evident  that  even  a  darker 
future  awaits  us  than  that  predicted  by  Lincoln  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Gigantic  corporations  have  arisen 
in  our  midst,  the  smaller  employers  are  being  grad- 
ually driven  to  the  wall  by  the  great  capitalists,^ 
strikes  and  lock-outs  are  more  frequent  and  of 
longer  duration,  legislation  more  corrupt,  and  pub- 
lic morals  relaxed. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  agitation; 

will  it  come  to  pass,  as  Socialists  now  predict,  that 

affairs  will    continue   to  grow  worse  until   a   final 

crisis  or  panic  will  compel  the  masses  to  seize  the 

land   and   tools   of  production,   and   establish  State 

Socialism  ?     Let  our  friend  Mr.  G.  reply.    He  first 

quotes  from  ''Communism  and  Socialism,"  by  Dr. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey: 

**  Nothing  would  lead  the  mass  of  men  to  embrace  Socialism 
sooner  than  the  conviction,  that  this  enormous  accumulation  of 
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capital  in  a  few  hands  was  to  be,   not  only  an  evil  in  fact  if  not 
prevented,  but  a  necessary  evil  beyond  prevention. 

"  If  such  a  tendency  should  manifest  itself,  it  would  run  through 
all  forms  of  property.  A  Stewart  or  a  Claflin  would  root  out 
smaH  trades-people.  Holders  of  small  farms  would  sink  into  ten- 
ants. The  buildings  of  a  city  would  belong  to  a  few  owners. 
Small  manufacturers  would  have  to  take  pay  from  mammoths  of 
their  own  kind  or  be  ruined.  *  *  *  *  Xf  this  went  to  an  ex- 
treme in  a  free  country,  the  *  expropriated  '  could  not  endure  it. 
They  would  go  to  some  other  country,  and  leave  the  proprietors 
alone  in  the  land,  or  they  would  drive  them  away.  A  revolution, 
slow  or  rapid,  would  certainly  bring  about  a  new  order  of  things." 

To  which  Mr.  Grorilund  replies  as  follows: 

Dr.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  is  a  very  cautious  man,  as  benefits 
his  profession  and  his  position  as  a  representative  of  our  luxuri- 
ous classes.  He  admits,  in  his  "Communism  and  Socialism,"  that 
"  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  *  free  use  '  of  private 
property  must  end  in  making  a  few  capitalists  of  enormous  wealth, 
and  a  vast  population  of  laborers  dependent  on  them," — if  not  pre- 
vented. This  conclusion  is  not  due  to  any  flight  of  fancy  or  un- 
seemly rashness  on  the  gentleman's  part,  for  he  goes  on  to  say^ 
what  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  If  such  a  tend- 
ency "  should  "  manifest  itself,  then  he  thinks,  a  Stewart 
"would"  root  out  smaller  trades-people;  small  producers 
"  would  "  be  ruined  by  mammoths  of  their  own  kind,  and  the  land 
and  houses  rf  a  city  "  would  "  be  more  and  more  monopolized. 
We  should  say  tliat  Dr.  Woolsey  is,  if  anything,  over-cautious. 
Most  people  would  be  reidy  to  say  outright,  that  those  things  are 
daily  taking  place ;  and  that,  thus,  the  tendency  of  the  '*  free  use 
of  private  property  "  is  manifest.  Privat*^  "Enterprise  "  will  evi- 
dently work  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past—aye  !  it  will 
gather  greater  and  greater  momentum — if  not  prevented. 

That  is  to  say:  Concentration  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  along 
the  whole  line  of  production,  transportation  and  exchange.  The 
small  farm  will  give  way  to  the  large  one;  the  small  producer  to 
the  wholesale  producer.  The  wholesale  trade  will  be  more  and 
more  concentrated.  All  retail  trade  of  any  consequence  m  our 
larger  cities  will  be  gathered  together  in  huge  bazaars^  after  the 
Wanamaker  pattern  in  Philadelphia;  they  will  soon  attract  to 
themselves  the  customers  of  the  country  stores  just  as  the  hard- 
ware factories  already  now  do  much  of  the  work  formerly  done 
by  prosperous  cross-roads  blacksmiths.  The  contract  system  of 
erecting  buildings  will  soon  constitute,  and  constitutes  now  to  a 
great  extent,  all  engaged  in  the  building  trades,  a  movable,  dis- 
posable force,  to  be  hireii  now  by  this  contractor  and  now  by  that.. 
A  few  years  hence  the  entire  production  and  sale  of  the  anthracite^ 
coal  of  Pennsylvania — that  is,  of  the  whole  country — will  be  in  the 
bands  of  four  companies :  the  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the^ 
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Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son. In  other  words,  four  persons  will  practically  decide  how 
nuich  the  producers  ehall  be  paid  and  how  much  the  consumers 
shall  be  bled.  Probably  it  will  not  last  long  before  the  whole  out- 
put will  be  controlled  by  one  corporation. 

The  sugar-refining  business  will  in  a  few  years  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  couple  of  houses.  We  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  before  the 
whole  railroad  system  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of,  say,  four 
companies.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  already  controls  the  oil 
'business,  and  a  few  magnates  now  control  in  one  corporation  the 
•whole  telegraphic  system  of  our  country,  so  there  the  concentra- 
tion is  almost  complete. 

The  last  census  report  demonstrates  conclusively  that  this  con- 
centration of  manufacturing  industries  commenced  in  good  earnest 
daring  the  last  decade ;  while,  as  we  already  have  seen,  the  num- 
ber of  workers  and  values  created  considerably  increased,  the 
number  of  establishments  was  in  1880  almost  exactly  what  it  was 
^in  1870. 

Such  complete  centralization  of  all  activities  of  society  will,  evi- 
dently, render  the  working  classes  more  dependent  on  their  mas- 
ters; will  make  it  more  and  more  impossible  for  the  workingmen 
to  control  their  own  conditions.  They  will  have  individually, 
less  and  less,  if  any,  control  as  to  what  shall  be  their  hours  of 
labor  and  what  their  pay.  That  is  clearly  the  tendency  of  the 
■working  of  **  unrestricted  private  enterprise  " — if  not  prevented. 
*  *  *--x-  *  *  *  *■ 

Thus  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  enormous  ac- 
*cumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists,  and  a  vast 
•population  of  laborers  dependent  on  them  will  be  *'  an  evil  in  fact 
— if  not  prevented."    But  can  it  be  prevented? 

No;  it  cannot  be  prevented,  at  least  by  the  pallia- 
tive remedies  which  you  proceed  to  expose.  But 
after  showing  up  the  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  such 
expedients  as  the  extension  of  foreign  markets,  trade 
unions  and  the  legal  enactment  of  a  normal  work- 
ing day,  Greenbackers,  etc.,  why  not  grapple  with 
special  privileges?  The  four  coal  companies  just 
mentioned  could  not  fix  the  price  for  the  whole 
•country  if  deprived  of  the  monopoly  of  the  coal 
mines.  The  power  of  the  railroad  magnates.  Stand- 
ard  Oil  Company,  in  fact  that  of  any  genuine  mo- 
noply  rests  upon  some  special  privilege. 
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But  let  our  opponent  proceed  with  the  ''Culmina- 
tion:'' 

Thus  it  truly  seems,  Dr.  Woolsey!  that  "this  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  capital  in  a  few  hands  "  is  to  be  a  "  necessary  evil,  be- 
yond prevention  !  "  It  undoubtedly  will  "run  through  all  the  forms 
of  property."  Our  manufacturer?",  our  merchant  "princes,"  our 
transporter.?,  our  money  lenders  and,  finally,  our  land  owners  will  go 
on  dwindling  in  numbers,  as  they  swell  in  size.  The  millionaires 
will  gobble  up  the  capital  of  the  whole  middle-class,  and  the  more 
their  own  possessions  grow,  the  wider  will  be  their  chase  after  the 
smaller  game.  Our  working  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  vHll  go 
on  being  gathered  into  larger  centres.  There  is  no  "if"  at  all 
about  the  matter  and  there  is,  absolutely,  no  patent  medicine  in 
the  market  that  can  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Gronlund  concludes  thus: 

When  the  culmination  has  been  reached,  the  reins  will  drop 
from  the  impotent  hands  of  our  autocrats  and  will  be  taken  up  by 
an  impersonal  power,  coeval  with  human  nature :     The  State. 

For  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  admit  that  affairs 
will  continue  growing  worse  until  no  longer  endur- 
able; what  then? 

"  We'll  seize  the  means  of  production  and  hence- 
forth run  things  properly." 

Which  is  a  practical  admission  by  Socialists  that 
the  House  of  Have  shall  be  forced  to  *'  divide  up/' 
but  Mr.  G.  intimates  that  the  coming  revolution 
will  be  a  peaceable  one.  Yes;  when  an  ignorant 
mob  determined  to  right  certain  abuses,  seizes  the 
reins  of  power  the  revolution  will  be  as  peaceable  as 
any  recorded  in  history.  It  is  absurd,  the  idea  that, 
landlords  and  others  will  peaceably  consent  to  a 
change  which  would  assign  them  to  the  position  of 
privates  in  the  army  of  the  proposed  "  Co-operative 
Commonwealth."  Did  the  slave  owner  of  the  south 
peaceably  consent  to    have  his  property  (?)  confis- 
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•cated?  The  Great  Kebellion  answers  that  ques- 
tion; yet  Mr.  G.  intimates  that  the  wealthy 
classes  of  the  United  States  *will  quietly  give  up 
what  they  have  always  considered  to  be  their  rights. 

No;  a  bloody  revolution  would  inevitably  be  the 
result  if  the  Socialists  and  their  friends  should  sud- 
denly attempt  to  inaugurate  a  new  order  of  things. 

Let  us  suppose  that  they  win  the  victory,  would 
the  leaders  of  the  mob  be  more  competent  and  honest 
when  placed  in  power  than  our  present  law-makers? 
Murat,  Danton  and  Robespierre  did  not  govern 
France  more  wisely  than  their  predecessors;  justice, 
liberty,  the  right  to  life  and  property  were  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  during  their  administration. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Civil  War  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  our  position  that  confiscation  could 
not  be  peaceably  effected;  but  aside  from  this  point, 
there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  those  which  de- 
mand our  consideration  in  the  proposed  attempt  to 
abolish  industrial  slavery.  The  former  was  not 
waged  for  an  entire  change  of  economics,  but  for 
n  single,  easily  understood  proposition,  that  property  in 
human  beings  was  unjust. 

But  in  this  coming  revolution  the  battle  would 
not  be  fought  over  one  simple  issue,  but  over  a 
complicated  problem  involving  finance,  land,  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Where  so  many  interests  are  concerned,  so  many 
perplexing  questions  pressing  for  solution,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  political  party  can  achieve  permanent 
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success  through  the  employment  of  violence,  or  as 
Laurence  Gronlund  terms  it  on  page  275  of  his 
work — "  the  civilizing  power  of  that  real  energetic 
substance  which  we  call  dynamite." 

THE    "  PEACEABLE  "    PLAN. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  "  Looking  Backward  " 
has  had  such  a  phenomenal  circulation,  unless  it  is 
owing  to  its  careful  avoidance  of  any  allusion  to 
dynamite,  revolution  or  confiscation.  Mr.  Bellamy, 
unlike  Mr.  Gronlund,  feeds  the  public  with  sugar- 
coated  pills,  and  has  thus  won  the  confidence  of  the 
respectable  middle  class  who  are  instinctively  con- 
servativ^e.  But  confiscation  is  confiscation  whether 
termed  Nationalism  by  Mr.  B — ,  or  Socialism  by 
Mr.  G — .  Both  gentlemen  advocate  something 
which  is  impracticable,  for  as  we  have  previously 
shown  there  are  but  three  ways  by  which  Uncle 
Sam  can  assume  control  of  production — either  by 
immediate  confiscation,  taxation,  or  by  issuing  an 
abundance  of  paper  money  certifying  that  *'  this  is 
a  dollar,  good  for  all  debts,  public  and  private." 
That  the  government  could  not  raise  sufficient 
money  through  taxation  to  purchase  everything  is 
self-evident,  and  if  it  could,  it  would  only  be  an- 
other form  of  robbery.  The  plan  proposed  by  the 
Populists  is  equally  absurd  and  unjust,  for,  after 
flooding  the  country  with  greenbacks,  none  could 
tell  what  a  dollar  six  months  hence  would  represent. 
Our  plutocrats,  on  being  asked  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, could  remark  :     "  As  it  costs  Uncle  Sam  noth- 
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ing  to  make  this  money  why  not  deliver  it  to  us  in 
car-loads  ?  " 

Therefore  how  can  the  Populist- Socialist  party y  repre- 
senting the  House  of  Have  Nothing,  purchase  property 
owned -hy  the  House  of  Have  Something,  when  they 
have  nothing  of  real  value  to  give  in  making  this  trans- 
fer f  If  the  army  of  the  discontented  have  nothing 
they  cannot  expect  to  make  something  (money)  out 
of  nothing  (paper). 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  opposed  to  a  paper 
currency,  for  as  money  is  only  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, it  matters  not  of  what  material  it  is  made, 
but  the  only  thing  that  gives  value  to  either  gold, 
silver,  or  greenbacks,  is  their  scarcity.  Let  one  half 
of  the  present  circulating  medium  be  suddenly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  other  half 
must  necessarily  be  doubled,  thereby  inflicting  great 
injustice  to  the  debtor  class.  But  on  the  other 
hand  let  this  same  circulating  medium  be  greatly 
increased  with  the  object  of  buying  railroads,  lands 
etc.,  then  the  same  injustice  is  placed  on  the  cred- 
itor class,  or,  in  fact,  upon  all  whose  property  con- 
sists of  *'  ready  money.'' 

Mr.  Bellamy  does  not  state  how  the  United  States 
is  to  become  the  sole  proprietor,  and  evidently  he 
does  not  know;  but  Mr.  G.  is  practical,  for  he  does 
propose  a  tangible  plan  for  "  nationalizing"  indus- 
try, namely,  confiscation.  The  American  Indians, 
like  Mr.  G.,  are  also  practical;  when  wishing  to 
appropriate  private  property,  for  instance,  a  band  of 
horses,  they  simply  steal  them. 
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To  recapitulate:  If  the  culmination  predicted  by- 
Socialists  takes  place,  and  they  attempt  to  seize  the 
means  of  production,  a  bloody  revolution  will  fol- 
low. Should  they  conquer,  they  will  be  as  incom- 
petent to  manage  affairs  as  our  present  rulers,  for 
they  are  equally  ignorant  of  political  economy. 
That  Mr.  B.'s  plan  is  even  more  impracticable, 
as  the  theory  has  no  starting  point — no  definite 
scheme  for  inaugurating  Collectivism. 

Before  a  building  can  be  erected  its  foundation 
must  be  laid;  Socialism  by  ignoring  fundamental 
principles  must  forever  remain  an  Utopian  dream. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    FUNDAMENTAL    ERROR    OF    SOCIALISM. 

In  this  chapter  we  propose  to  refute  the  funda- 
mental error  of  Socialism — their  idea  of  the  sphere 
of  the  State;  otherwise  our  previous  criticism 
amounts  to  little.  For  if  the  true  function  of  a  State 
is  to  assume  control  of  all  industry,  it  follows  that 
competition  involving  the  profit  system  is  wrong 
and  unnecessary.  If  it  is  the  business  of  legisla- 
tures to  provide  work  for  every  one,  then,  of  course, 
our  assertion  that  under  different  conditions  men 
could  provide  their  own  "jobs"  is  illogical.  But 
let  us  ascertain  what  Socialists  mean  by  the  "State.'' 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  must  commence  by  guarding  ourselves 
against  the  corrupt  American  use  of  the  term  "State;"  but, 
writing  mainly  for  our  American  countrymen,  we  cannot  help 
ourselves. 

The  *•  iState "  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  thirty-seven 
"  States"  are  not,  and  never  were,  States.  By  State  we  raean 
with  Webster  "  a  whole  people,  united  in  one  body  politic." 
That  is  the  meaning  of  State  in  all  languages,  English  included — 
except  the  American  language.  Now,  not  one  of  our  American 
"States"  was  ever  for  one  moment  a  "whole  people."  They 
either  were  subjects  to  the  crown  of  England,  or  parts  of  the  Con- 
federation, or  of  the  Union.  The  Union  then  is  a  State,  just  as 
France  and  Spain  are  States,  and  it  is  emphatically  so  since  the 
American  people  commenced  to  call  themselves  a  Nation  with  a 
big  N.  This,  however,  by  no  means  excludes  local  centres  of 
authority,  which  we  are  wont  to  call  "local  self-government." 

"The  State"  is  a  stumbling  block  to  many  very  worthy  per- 
sons. They  apprehend — a  fear  very  honorable  in  them — that 
State-supremacy  would  be  prejudicial  to  Freedom.  We  hope 
to  make  it  apparent,  that  State-action  and  individual  Freedom, 
far  from  being  antagonistic,  are  really  complementary  of  each 
other. 

The  reason  why  "  the  State  "  is  now-a-days  such  a  bug-bear  to 
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SO  maDy,  is  that  this  word  has  quite  another  meaning  in  the 
mouih  of  an  individualist,  wherever  you  find  him,  than  when  used 
by  a  Socialist.  Indeed,  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
"  Individualism  "  and  Socialism  must  be  sought  in  the  opposition 
of  these  two  conceptions. 

Individualists,  and  foremost  amongst  them,  our  autocrats, 
cherish  this  degrading  notion  of  the  State :  that  is  is  merely  an 
organ  of  Society,  synonymous  with  "  Government  "—with  the 
political  machinery  of  Society.  We  claim — to  quote  Webster 
once  more — that  the  State  is  "  a  whole  people,  united  in  one  body 
politic,"  in  other  words,  that 

The  State  is  the  organized  Society. 

We  cannot  better  contrast  these  two  conceptions  than  by  com- 
paring the  views  of  Herbert  Spencer  when  he  was  a  young 
philosopher  with  his  present  views  now  that  he  is  a  mature  one. 

Young  Spencer  wrote  a  book  called  "Social  Statics,"  which  to  a 
great  extent,  has  become  a  manual  to  our  "let-alone  "  politicians. 
Iq  that  work  he  starts  out  with  a  "  first  principle  "  from  which  he 
proposes  to  reason  out,  deductively,  the  whole  science  of  govern- 
ment— a  method,  by  the  way,  that  is  thought  rather  pecarious  by 
scientific  men  of  to-day.  This  assumed  axiom  which,  undoubt- 
edly, looks  very  captivating  at  first  sight,  is  that  **  every  man  has 
freedom  to  do  all  tliat  he  wihp,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  like 
freedom  of  any  other  man."  From  this  *•  principle  " — of  which  we 
shall  presently  have  more  to  say —he  proves  with  flawless  logic, 
that  Society  is  simply  a  voluntary  «ssociation  of  men  for  mutual 
protection  and  the  State  merely  its  organ  to  that  end.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  State,  therefore,  is  only  to  secure  to  each  citizen 
unlimited  freedom  to  exercise  his  faculties.  Then,  to  be  sure,  the 
State  has  no  right  to  tax  men  ot  property  for  educating  other 
men's  childrer,  or  for  feeding  the  poor  or  even  for  looking  after 
the  Public  Health.  In  taking  upon  itself  these  functions  the  State 
is  acting  the  part  of  an  aggressor  instead  of  that  of  a  protector. 
******  ** 

Well,  perhaps  the  •State  is  something  else  than  an  organ 
after  all. 

Herbert  Spencer,  \he  mature  and  profound  philosopher,  pursues 
the  far  more  scientific  metho<J  of  studying  Society,  as  it  is,  and 
the  process  of  its  development,  instead  of  evolving  it,  as  young 
Spencer  did,  out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness. 

His  results  now  are,  that  the  body  politic,  instead  of  being  a 
"voluntary"  association  If,  what  Socialists  claim  that  it  is — an 
Organism. 

Besides  arguments  in  his  other  works  he  devotes  a  very  able 
and  ingenious  essay  to  the  drawing  of  parallels  between  a  highly 
developed  State  and  the  most  developed  animals,  and  sums  up : 

"  That  they  giadually  increase  in  mass  ;  that  they  become,  little 
by  little  more  complex;  that  at  the  same  time  their  partf^  grow 
more  mutually  dependent;  and  that  they  continue  to  live  and 
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grow  as  wholes,  while  successive  generations  of  their  units  appear 
and  disappear — are  broad  peculiarities,  which  bodies  politic  dis- 
play, in  common  wutH  all  living  bodies,  and  in  which  they  and 
other  living  bodies  differ  from  everything  else." 

In  several  striking  passages  Spencer  further  shows  with  what 
singular  closeness  correspondences  can  be  traced  in  the  details 
between  the  two  kinds  of  organisms,  as,  for  instance,  between  the 
distributing  system  of  animal  bodies  and  the  distributing  system 
of  bodies  politic,  or  between  our  economic  division  of  labor,  and 
that  prevailing  in  organic  bodies,  "so  striking,  indeed,  that  the 
expression  '  phvsiological  division  of  labor'  has  been  suggested 
by  it." 

And  some  of  the  leading  contrasts  between  the  two  kinds  of 
organisms,  he  shows,  are  far  less  important  than  appears  at  first 
glance.  Thus,  the  distinction  that  the  living  elements  of  Society 
do  not,  as  in  individual  organisms,  form  one  continuous  mass,  dis- 
appears, when  we  consider  that  the  former  are  not  separated  by 
intervals  of  dead  space,  but  diffused  through  space,  covered  with 
life  of  a  lower  order,  which  ministers  to  their  life.  And  tlius 
with  this  other  peculiarity,  that  the  elements  of  a  social  organism 
are  capable  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  is  obviated  by  the  fact, 
that  as  farmers,  manufacturers  and  traders,  men  generally  carry 
on  business  in  the  same  localities ;  that,  at  all  events,  each  great 
centre  of  industry,  each  manufacturing  town  or  district,  continues 
always  in  the  same  place. 

******  *  * 

We  therefore  insist,  with  even  greater  force  than  Spencer  did, 
that  the  State  is  a  living  Organism,  differing  from  other  organisms 
in  no  essential  respect.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  in  a  simply 
metaphorical  sense ;  it  is  not  that  the  State  merely  resembles  an 
organism,  but  that  it,  including  with  the  people  the  land  and  all 
that  the  land  produces,  literally  is  an  organism,  personal  and 
territorial. 

It  follows  that  the  relation  of  the  State,  |lie  body  politic,  to  us» 
its  citizens,  is  actually  that  of  a  tree  to  its  cells,  and  not  that  of  a 
heap  of  sand  to  its  grains,  to  which  it  is  entirely  indifferent  how 
many  other  grains  of  sand  are  scattered  and  trodden  under  foot. 

This  is  a  conception  of  far-reaching  consequence. 

Yes,  this  certainly  *'  is  a  conception  of  far-reach- 
ing consequence,"  as  upon  it  rests  the  fundamental 
truth  or  error  of  Socialism.  If  the  relation  ''  of  the 
body  politic  to  us,  its  citizens,  is  actually  that  of  a 
tree  to  its  cells,"  etc.,  then  the  foundation  upon  which 
Socialism  stands  is  as  firm  as  adamant.  But  if  on 
the  contrary  we  can  show  that  society  cannot  be  logi- 
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cally  compared  to  a  tree,  then  its  foundation  is  in- 
secure. 

Let  us  analyze  a  community  of  some  500  souls 
which  we  will  call  Hayville.  It  has  a  number  of 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  merchants  and  others  who 
are  engaged  like  Mr.  G.'s  tree  and  its  cells  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  town.  Thus  the  carpenter 
builds  a  house  for  the  hotel-keeper,  and  the  latter 
provides  him  with  meals.  Like  the  tree  with  its 
many  cells  this  carpenter  and  hotel-keeper  are  de- 
pendent upon  other  cells — farmers,  grocers,  drug- 
gists, tailors,  etc.  Why,  then,  are  not  these  various 
cells  an  organism  '^  differing  from  other  organisms 
in  no  essential  respect,"  and  if  so,  why  should  they 
not  all  enter  into  a  co-partnership  and  share  alike  ? 
In  this  assumption  Mr.  G.  and  the  "mature  Spen- 
cer "  are  not  alone,  for  that  eminent  scientist,  Prof. 
Huxley  says: 

"  Suppose  that  in  accordance  with  this  view,  each  muscle  were 
to  maintain,  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
its  contraction  except  to  prevent  it  from  hindering  the  contraction 
of  another  muscle ;  or  each  gland,  that  it  had  a  right  to  secrete, 
as  long  as  its  secretion  interfered  with  no  other ;  suppose  every 
separate  cell  were  left  free  to  follow  its  own  interests  and  be  '  let 
alone.'  Lord  of  all !  what  would  become  of  the  body  physiological  ?  " 

But  after  all,  is  there  not  some  difference  between 

a  social  organism  and  that  of  an   animal  ?     Are  the 

carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  other  residents  of  Hayville 

dependent  upon  each  other  in  the  same  sense  as  one^s 

hand  is  dependent  upon  the  arm  for  its  power?     No  ; 

the    people  (cells)  of   Hayville  are  not   dependent 

upon   each   other   in   this   sense.     Suppose  one  of 

these   mechanics  decides  to  leave   the  village  and 
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become  a  hermit,  in  the  woods,  will  he  not  still  con- 
tinue to  exist  ?  But  is  your  hand  equally  independent 
of  the  arm,  and  the  arm  in  turn  equally  independent  of 
the  primary  motive  power  of  the  entire  organism — the 
brain  and  spinet  This  is  "  another  conception  of 
far-reaching  consequence. '^  If  an  inhabitant  of  a 
town  is  able  unlike  the  hand  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  other  cells  of  society,  then  the  func- 
tions of  the  state  certainly  cannot  be  compared  to  a 
tree,  or  any  other  object.  Nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a  city  could  be  swept  away  by  a  flood  or 
cyclone,  and  although  serious  inconvenience  would 
ensue,  yet  the  remainder  would  not  cease  to  exist  as 
an  animal  would  if  dissected  into  different  parts. 

The  roots  of  a  tree  have  but  one  desire — that  of 
seeking  moisture — but  how  manifold  are  the  desires 
of  human  society.  Every  member  of  the  social  or- 
ganism has  a  distinct  individuality,  while  the  units 
of  the  animal  organism  have  none,  are  absolutely 
unconscious. 

Here  is  another  ''  conception  of  far-reaching  con- 
sequence," and  should  be  carefully  noted:  Ihe  mo- 
tive poiver  of  an  animal  organism  is  directed  by  one 
mind;  but  the  motive  power  of  society  consisting  of 
many  human  beings,  each  possessing  an  individu- 
ality OF  ITS  own,  never  has  and  never  can  be  har- 
moniously directed  by  one  mind,  or  any  number  of 
minds  calling  themselves  the  state. 

Therefore,  we  need  not  look  to  Socialism  for  a 
perfect  condition  of  society,  for  its  idea  of  justice 
rests  upon  the  hypothesis  that  society,  being  an  or- 
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ganism,  no  inequality  should  exist  among  its  mem- 
bers (cells).  To  continue:  Socialists  assert  that 
society,  with  all  its  ramifications,  is  in  reality  noth- 
ing but  a  machine,  and  as  such  should  be  under  the 
absolute  direction  of  the  "  State/^  That  all  industry 
should  be  regulated  by  rules  as  precise  and  inflexi*- 
ble  as  those  which  govern  the  German  array. 

We  will  not  deny  that  the  present  hideous  night- 
mare of  enforced  idleness  could  be  prevented  by 
the  State  "  giving  every  man  a  job,''  and  forcing 
them  all  to  accept  a  uniform  wage  (the  Socialist 
time  check).  But  granting  that  the  new  regime 
could  be  established,  and  that  honest,  capable  So- 
cialists are  placed  in  power,  will  they  be  able  to 
suddenly  change  human  nature  to  such  a  degree 
that  superior  workmen  will  feel  that  it  is  right  for 
them  to  be  paid  the  same  "  time  check  "  for  an 
hour's  work  asHbat  given  to  the  inferior  mechanic? 
What  incentive  to  ambition  to  put  his  best  efforts 
into  what  he  does,  would  a  man  have  when  he 
earned  only  the  same  pay  as  that  received  by  the 
idle,  careless  and  incompetent?  Would  not  skilled 
labor  of  every  kind,  the  ablest  men,  all  who  wished 
to  distinguish  themselves,  soon  leave  for  a  country 
where  merit  is  recognized  and  rewarded?  And  if 
this  exodus  continued  would  not  the  Socialist  lead- 
ers be  justified  in  deciding  that  Smith,  Jones,  et  al, 
representing  a  part  of  the  "  social  organism  "  had 
not  the  right  thus  to  disrupt  the  "  commonweal?  " 

"Absurd!  "  the   Socialist   reader   exclaims,   "  we 
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recognize  the  right  of  every  man  to  reside  where  he 
wishes/' 

But  this  assertion  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
theory  to  which  Mr.  G.  devotes  twenty-five  pages 
of  small  type — that  society  is  an  ^'  organism,"  and 
that  no  one  has  the  right  to  do  anything  which 
'conflicts  with  the  wishes  of  the  "  State."  Hence  in 
the  new  commonwealth  the  leaders  would  not  al- 
low this  exodus  of  skilled  labor  to  long  continue. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  persuade  the  intelligent, 
ambitious  mechanic  or  artisan  that  "  high  salaries  " 
are  wrong,  or  that  all  should  be  satisfied  to  work 
for  the  '*  brotherhood  of  man,"  and  an  uniform 
wage,  laws  would  undoubtedly  be  passed  compelling 
some  men  of  superior  ability  to  remain,  in  order  to 
direct  production. 

Nor  would  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  speech  long  be  allowed,  for  the  leaders,  whether 
demagogues  or  honest  men,  would  be  justified,  from 
their  standpoint,  in  exclaiming: 

*'  This  agitation  for  a  change  of  systems,  on  the 
part  of  certain  journals  must  be  suppressed.  Have 
we  not  labored  long  and  zealously  in  abolishing 
the  profit-system  whereby  the  producer  is  robbed  of 
one-half  of  his  labor?  Were  we  not  years  in  con- 
verting the  people  to  our  views,  and  making  our 
commonwealth  a  reality?  Shall  we  allow  the  press 
to  undo  our  work  by  denying  that  society  is  a 
machine?  " 

And  would  not  our  Socialist  friends  be  consistent 
in  suppressing  not  only  newspapers  but  people  who 
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tried  to  overthrow  the  established  order  ?  Collecliv- 
ists  when  placed  in  power  would  be  no  more  will- 
ing to  occupy  *'  back  seats  "  than  our  present  rulers. 
Thus,  we  can  readily  see  that  any  violent,  sudden 
change  in  society  would  probably  result  in  a  despot- 
ism. Blood  might  not  flow  as  in  the  French  "  reign 
of  terror,"  but  prison  doors  would  open,  spies  in- 
vade the  home,  and  a  *'  gagged "  press  would  stop 
the  march  of  progress.  Demagogues  are  the  same 
in  every  age,  and  their  rule  is  well  described  by 
Madame  Ronald's  exclamation,  "  Oh  !  liberty,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name  ?" 

In  Germany  where  ''  Looking  Backward  "  has  had 
the  phenomenal  circulation  of  500,000  copies" Soci- 
alism has  its  firmest  footing.  This  is  not  due  to 
centuries  of  oppression,  for  the  industrial  yoke  is 
heavier  in  some  other  European  countries,  but 
rather  to  the  theoretical  turn  of  mind,  the  love  of 
order  and  method  peculiar  to  the  nation.  Hence 
their  superiority  as  musicians,  and  great  success  in 
teaching  music.  To  a  professor  a  false  note,  or  a 
break  in  time,  is  a  very  grave  affair,  for  a  bar  of 
music  in  its  relation  to  the  other  notes  is  as  Mr. 
G.  says,  actually  that  of  a  tree  to  its  cells.  And 
an  orchestral  organism  of  one  hundred  pieces,  un- 
like the  social  organism,  must  be  directed  by  one  mind. 

Carl  Marx,  the  most  exhaustive  writer  on  Socia- 
lism, possessing  as  he  does  the  typical  German 
mind,  sees  no  reason  why  society  should  not  be 
organized  on  the  same  plan.  Certainly  one  hun- 
<ired  musicians,  organized  as  a  band,  are  more  efFec- 
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tive  than  each  member  wo_uld  be  separately,  and  by 
co-operation  society  could  accomplish  much  more 
in  less  time  than  it  does  at  present.  But  it  must  be 
voluntary,  not  involuntary,  for  herein  lies  a  principle 
of  justice — the  right  of  the  citizen  to  his  personal 
liberty.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  voluntary  co-op- 
eration, and  have  seen  its  power  in  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  Mill  of  San  Miguel,  Cal.,  built  by  the 
farmers  of  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Monterey  counties. 
After  its  construction  it  immediately  forced  the 
Central  Milling  Company — a  great  monopoly — to 
lower  the  price  of  flour.  But  this  fact  should  be 
noted^  the  stockholders  of  the  institution  were  not 
compelled  to  purchase  shares,  hence  no  principle  of 
justice  was  violated.  The  involuntary  co-operation 
plan  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  German  army — its 
splendid  discipline  and  efficiency — but  no  one  can 
defend  a  government  which  enforces  co-operation 
upon  its  citizens,  whether  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
slaughtering  men,  or  grinding  wheat  into  flour. 

To  recapitulate:  The  state  is  not  an  organism  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  tree  is  to  its  cells.  Although 
the  different  members  (cells)  of  a  community  are  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  each  other,  this  depend- 
ence is  not  absolute.  That  the  different  members  of 
a  community  can  at  any  time  sever  their  connection 
with  it,  and  not  destroy  the  ''  body  politic."  That 
the  motive  power  of  an  animal  organism  is  fur- 
nished by  one  brain,  whereas  it  is  impossible  for  a 
state  to  be  directed  in  the  same  harmonious  manner. 
That  the  theory  that  society  should   be  governed  by 
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an  inflexible  code  of  laws  is  to  assume  that  justice 
means  equality  instead  of  freedom,  and  that  political 
economy  is  a  concrete  science,  instead  of  an  abstract 
one. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


POPULIST      WHIMS. 


Populism  is  an  organized  protest  against,  the  pres- 
■ent  frenzied,  unnecessary  scramble  for  a  livelihood, 
A  protest,  like  that  of  Socialism,  aimed  at  wrong 
social  conditions,  brought  about  by  special  privi- 
leges, and  not  through  the  exactions  of  ''  capital- 
ists." Twent}^  years  of  agitation,  and  a  do-nothing 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  has  at  last  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
third  party,  having  for  its  slogan,  "  equai  rights  to 
all,  special  privileges  to  none.''  The  rank  and  file  of 
this  first  great  economic  reform  movement  probablj^ 
believe  they  are  working  to  secure  "  equal  rights," 
l)ut  as  the  organization  is  a  hybrid  one,  natur- 
ally enough  their  views  are  somewhat  conflicting. 
The  national  conventions  were  attended  by  ever}^ 
variety  of  reformer — those  believing  in  restricting 
trade;  free  traders;  others  who,  although  theoreti- 
cally Greenbackers,  were  willing  to  conciliate  the 
silver  states  by  extending  the  special  coinage  privi- 
lege; Socialists,  who  clamored  for  a  chance  to  com- 
pel "  capitalists  "  to  divide  up,  were  permitted  to  in- 
sert in  the  platform  a  graduated  income  tax,  while 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  insisted  that  if  our  govern- 
ment can  loan  money  to  national  banks  at  low  rates 
of  interest  that  ''  equal  rights  "  also  demanded  the 
extension  of  this  special  privilege  to  all  who  possess 
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land  and  other  ''  non-perishable  products."  Appar- 
ently, the  only  reformers  not  allowed  the  pleasure 
of  inserting  a  hobby  were  the  Prohibitionists  and 
Woman  Suffragists.  Before  criticising  separately 
the  Populist  fads  let  us  glance    at   their    platform: 

FINANCE. 

First — We  demand  a  national  currency,  safe,  sound  and  flex- 
ible, issued  by  the  general  government  only,  a  full  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  that  without  the  use  of  banking 
corporations,  a  just,  equitable  and  efficient  means  of  distribution 
direct  to  the  people  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  be  provided  as  set  forth  in  the  sub-treasury  plan  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  or  a  better  system ;  also,  by  payments  in  dis- 
charge of  its  obligations  for  public  improvements. 

We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at 
the  present  If  gal  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be  speedily 
increased  to  not  less  than  $50  per  capita. 

We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  de- 
mand that  all  state  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  economically  and  hon- 
estly administered. 

We  demand  that  the  postal  savings  bank  be  established  by  the 
government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  earnings  of  the  people  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Second — ^Transportation  being  a  means  ot  exchange  and  a  public 
necessity,  the  government  should  own  and  operate  the  railroads  in 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

LANDS. 

Third — The  land,  including  all  the  material  resources  of  wealth, 
is  the  heritage  of  the  people  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for 
speculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  pro- 
hibited. And  lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporations 
in  excess  of  their  actual  needs  and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens 
should  be  reclaimed  by  the  government  for  actual  settlers  only. 

The  central  point  in  the  above  seems  to  be  finance; 

in  fact   Populists  almost  ignore  everything  else   a& 

can  be  seen  by  glancing  at  any  of  their  newspapers. 
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But  they  ingeniously  dodge  the  real  issue — whether 
money  should  be  made  of  materials  possessing  in- 
trinsic value.  There  is  policy  in  this  course,  for  if 
the  platform  should  openly  declare,  as  the  leaders 
really  believe,  for  a  paper  currency  backed  only  by 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  then  they  would  lose  the 
support  of  the  silver  states  whose  interests  lie  not 
in  making  mone}^  more  plentiful,  but  in  securing 
the  same  minting  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  owners 
of  gold.  As  the  government  ought  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficiency of  money  to  facilitate  exchange,  this 
medium  of  transfer  should  be  furnished  at  no  un- 
necessary expense,  care  being  taken  not  to  abuse  the 
privilege  by  any  sudden  inflation.  This  danger  of 
sudden  inflation  is  probably  what  makes  greenback- 
ism  so  unpopular  with  conservative  people.  Per- 
haps nothing  will  better  illustrate  the  "  policy  ** 
principle  in  this  State  (California)  than  to  quote 
from  one  of  their  leading  organs  : 

Try  and  think  up  when  and  where  and  how  you  became  dos- 
sessed  of  the  idea  that  money  has  or  should  have  an  intrinsic 
Yalue.  Then  stop  and  think  over  it.  Out  of  your  inner  thoughts 
you  will  discover  the  error.  If  I  gave  you  an  order  on  a  grocer 
who  owed  me  a  dollars'  worth  of  sugar,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  write  it  on  gold  or  silver,  would  it?  Any  slip  of  cheap  paper 
would  do,  would  it  not?        *        *        * 

So  far,  so  good;  why  then  in  an  adjoining  column 
do  you  advocate  paying  the  owners  of  silver  mines 
one  dollar  for  a  piece  of  metal  which  we  do  not 
need  ?  If  Populism  and  equal  rights  are  synony- 
mous terms  it  is  gold  that  should  he  demonetized ^  not 
silver  remonetized.  If  the  Populist  theor}^,  that  a 
large  volume  of  currency  makes  ''  good   times,"  is 
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correct,  then  the  quickest  way  to  attain  prosperity 
is  to  issue  greenbacks,  instead  of  sending  men  to 
Nevada  and  other  places  to  dig  for  something  upon 
which  to  place  a  stamp  certifying  it  to  be  money — a 
medium  of  transfer. 

THE    SUB-TREASURY    PLANK. 

''We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  me- 
dium be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $50  per 
capita." 

This  proposition  if  not  conflicting  with  the  plank 
just  quoted  would  not  be  so  absurd,  for  France  has 
even  $53  per  capita,  and  has  not  been  injured  by  it. 
But  when  Uncle  Sam  goes  into  the  pawn- shop  busi- 
ness and  commences  to  loan  money  to  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry  who  possess  "  non-perishable  products," 
how  long  would  it  be  before  $100  or  even  $1,000  per 
capita  was  put  in  circulation  ? 

"  A  sufficient,  stable  volume  of  currency  is  the 
life-blood  of  our  social  organism,"  says  a  Popu- 
list orator.  Why  then  do  you  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  quantity  of  this  ''blood,"  as  would  be  the  case,  if 
it  was  constantl}^  diluted  with  money  loaned  [on 
*' non-perishable  products?"  If  the  present  vol- 
ume is  insufficient  for  the  business  of  the  country, 
let  us  increase  it  to  $50  or  even  $100  per  capita,  and 
then  cease  tinkering  with  this  ''life  blood.''  And  why 
need  a  dollar's  worth  of  taxes  ever  be  collected  if 
Uncle  Sam  at  any  time  could  run  off  on  a  printing 
press  "  money  "  to  be  expended  in  payment  of  offi- 
cials' salaries  ? 
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The  worst  feature  of  the  sub-treasury  plan  is  not 
its  impracticability,  but  its  flavor  of  class  legislation^ 
for  why  should  one  set  of  individuals,  possessing 
^*  non-perishable  products,"  demand  government 
aid  ?  Is  the  farmer  whose  capital  consists  of  a 
barren  quarter  section,  far  from  market,  upon 
which  he  cannot  make  a  living,  more  deserving  of 
aid  than  the  man  whose  all  consists  of  live  stock  ? 
Might  not  a  fruit  grower  be  just  as  much  in  need 
of  assistance  as  his  neighbor  who  raised  wheat  ? 
*'  Equal  rights  to  all "  will  not  permit  Populists  to 
maintain  that  the  government  cannot  afford  to  loan 
money  on  horses  and  cattle,  as  the  animals  might 
die;  let  us  ask  what  is  to  prevent  a  United  States 
warehouse  containing  grain  from  being  destroyed 
by  fire  ?  If  the  latter  class  of  property  can  be  in- 
sured so  can  the  former. 

To  proceed:  Let  us  admit  that  Uncle  Sam  should 
loan  money  on  land  and  other  ''  non-perishable  pro- 
ducts," would  not  this  property  become  non-taxable  as 
soon  as  the  government  acquired  an  interest  in  it,  thus 
seriously  interfering  with  and  complicating  the  taxing- 
power  of  the  nation  f  It  certainly  would  be  foolish 
to  tax  communal  possessions,  —  custom-houses, 
school-buildings,  etc.  What  advantages  would  be 
gained  if  Congress  to-morrow  should  declare  that 
government  property  in  future  should-  be  taxable. 
Yet  this  absurdity  is  involved  in  the  adoption  of 
any  land-loan  scheme  in  which  Uncle  Sam  becoraes^ 
an  owner. 

To  illustrate  further:     Smith  and  Jones  are  farm- 
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ers  occupying  quarter  sections  adjoining  each  other. 
When  the  assessor  comes  round  Smith  smilingly  in- 
forms him  that  the  government  virtually  owns  his 
farm,  having  loaned  on  it  $2,000;  he  can  call  again 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  But  Mr.  Jones  meets 
the  dreaded  official  with  no  smiles,  for  Uncle  Sam 
is  not  the  owner  in  this  case,  and  he  (Jones)  must 
render  an  account  under  oath  of  all  his  possessions. 

The  sub-treasury  plan  is  really  too  absurd  for  seri- 
ous discussion;  any  schoolboy  can  see  what  would  be 
its  result  if  adopted;  with  few  to  pay  the  taxes  there 
would  soon  be  no  money  in  the  public  treasury  and 
our  officials  would  be  clamoring  for  their  salaries. 

But  suppose  that  the  public  did  not  avail  itself  to " 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  this 
measure;  suppose  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  revenue,  still  a  most  obnoxious  feature  of 
the  sub-treasury  plan  would  remain — the  great  num- 
ber of  extra  officials  needed  to  run  the  government 
pawn  shops.  In  the  smallest  towns  at  least  two  men 
would  be  required  to  examine  grain,  land,  machin- 
ery, buildings,  and  other ''non-perishable  products;'* 
still  further  in  cities  like  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco the  increased  number  of  **  fat  jobs ''  would 
greatly  raise  the  taxes  and  seriously  interfere  with 
civil  service  reform.  Moreover,  if  it  is  the  business 
of  Uncle  Sam  to  loan  money  to  every  one,  why 
should  he  not  also  buy  everything  of  a  non-perish- 
able nature  ?  Why  should  not  every  hamlet,  village 
and  town  boast  a  United  States  junk-shop  where 
every  poor  devil  could  exchange  his  old  watch,  gun, 
or  suit  of  clothes  for  cash  ? 
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''  How  silly/'  exclaims  the  Populist  reader. 
We  admit,  that  it  seems  rather  small  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  also  go  into  this  kind  of  business,  but  we  con- 
tend that  it  is  no  more  undignified  than  for  him  to 
loan  money  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry;  both  are  en- 
tirely outside  the  functions  of  government.  And 
every  clear-minded  man  in  the  Populist  party 
knows  it;  when  such  endorse  the  sub-treasury 
scheme  they  do  so  against  their  own  convictions; 
they  yield  to  the  "  policy  "  principle  which  taints 
the  new  movement.  Its  leaders  can  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times  and  intend  to  side-track  its  most 
important  reform.  These  Populist  leaders  under- 
stand clearly  that  by  giving  the  state  an  interest  in 
land  it  becomes  non-taxable,  thus  the  sub-treasury 
plan  is  a  blow  aimed  at  genuine  land  reform.  These 
men  are  actuated  by  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, for  when  the  House  of  Have  Nothing  are  en- 
abled to  employ  themselves  they  will  have  no  use  for 
Populism  or  Socialism  with  its  fundamental  error, 
''  the  state  must  give  every  man  a  job." 

THE    GRADUATED    INCOME    TAX. 

This  *' demand"  is  perhaps  the  most  Socialistic 
in  the  Populist  platform.  It  is  a  demand  originated 
by  the  House  of  Have  Nothing  for  something  ac- 
quired, either  honestly  or  dishonestly,  by  the  House 
of  Have  Something.  It  is  virtually  a  demand  to  this 
effect:  Any  man  who  earns  more  than  another  man 
shall  be  compelled  to  "  divide  up."  If  Populism 
does  not  represent  this  idea  of  equality  why  is  this 
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tax  upon  incomes  a  graduated  one  ?  Why  should 
the  man  who  is  able  to  earn  $4  per  day  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  one-fourth  of  this,  while  an  infe- 
rior workman  earning  but  $3  is  taxed  only  one-fifth 
or  one-sixth  on  his  salary  ?  If  the  graduated  in- 
come tax  is  not  based  upon  the  Socialistic  idea  of 
perfect  equality  Populists  should  be  content  with  a 
simple  uniform  income  tax,  not  one  working  upon 
a  graduated  principle. 

The  Goulds  and  Huntingtons  through  specialprivi- 
leges  have  stolen  millions  of  dollars,  but  common 
sense  as  well  as  justice  should  demand  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  power  to  levy  tribute.  If  a 
highway  be  infested  w4th  brigands  society  does 
not  proceed  upon  the  Populist  plan  and  exclaim: 
''Highwaymen  should  not  be  tolerated  unless  they 
give  back  to  their  victims  (society)  a  portion  of  the 
booty,"  which  word  well  describes  the  graduated  in- 
come tax  when  applied  to  the  big  thieves.  But  why 
only  a  portion?  If  "  capitalists "  have  been  en- 
gaged in  robbery  as  daring  as  that  of  the  highway- 
men they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner; 
the  law  should  punish  them  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Some  statesmen  and  economic  writers  claim  that 
an  income  tax,  unlike  tariff  taxes  and  those  placed 
upon  industry,  is  a  direct  tax,  and  if  such  is  the  case 
it  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  indirect  means  of 
raising  the  revenue  at  present  employed.  But  still 
it  is  robbery,  for  "  equal  rights  "  is  opposed  to  all 
taxation,  for  as  long  as  a  man  is  compelled  to  give  a 
portion  of   his    labor   to  a  tax-gatherer,  whether  a 
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certain  percentage  of  his  actual  earnings,  or  in  the 
form  of  tariff  taxes,  or  as  a  tax  upon  industry,  he  is 
deprived  of  some  part  of  the  wealth  created  by  his 
labor.  According  to  all  standard  economic  writers 
there  is  only  one  direct  tax  which  cannot  be  shifted, 
and  that  is  a  tax  upon  land  values  exclusive  of 
improvements.  This  tax,  unlike  all  others,  has  also 
the  advantage  of  stimulating  industry,  for  the  effect 
of  taxing  unimproved  land  (raw  material)  at  a 
like  ratio  with  that  adjoining  which  is  improved  is 
to  destroy  speculation.  Unlike  the  income  tax  a 
single  land  tax  can  be  more  easily  collected,  thus 
dispensing  with  great  numbers  of  inquisitorial  as- 
sessors, and  the  perjury  committed  by  rich  men  in 
order  to  escape  taxation. 

The  most  powerful  argument  in  its  favor  is  its  ab- 
solute justice — the  right  of  every  man  to  an  equal 
opportunity  in  the  use  of  the  earth.  For  if  men 
are  created  with  "  certain  inalienable  rights,"  the 
first  of  these  must  be  a  chance  to  exist,  which  in- 
volves free  land,  as  it  is  only  by  access  to  the  soil, 
by  working  up  raw  material,  that  we  can  exist.  Man 
is  as  inseparably  connected  with  the  earth  as  fish 
are  with  the  water.  But  every  individual  cannot, 
and  does  not  wish  to  use  the  land  himself,  either  to 
cultivate,  cut  timber,  open  mines,  or  build  upon  it, 
still  he  reserves  his  inherent  right  to  it  ;  therefore, 
justice  demands  that  those  who  do  wish  to  use  land 
should  pay  to  the  community  a  bonus  for  that  privi- 
lege. Some  land  in  New  York  City  is  worth  $16,- 
000,000  per- acre,  this  enormous  value  having  been 
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created  not  by  individual  exertion,  like  liouses 
wharves  and  churches,  but  by  the  industry  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  "  unearned  increment." 
Therefore,  justice  requires  that  those  who  enjoy  spe- 
cial privileges  (natural  opportunities)  should  pay  a 
tax  (bonus)  into  the  public  treasury  to  be  after- 
wards taken  for  revenues.  If  this  were  done  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  tax  clothing,  food,  houses 
or  incomes,  for  societ}^  is  not  entitled  to  anything 
it  does  not  create.  But  as  the  value  of  ground  rents 
depends  solely  upon  the  industry  of  the  community 
it  has  as  much  right  to  this  "  unearned  increment  " 
as  the  farmer  has  to  the  money  which  he  receives 
for  his  bushel  of  wheat. 

Recognized  in  the  Mosaic  law,  based  upon  justice, 
adapted  either  to  village  or  city,  working  in  every 
detail  with  few  officials,  the  Single  Tax  rises  con- 
spicuously above  the  froth  and  clamor  of  this  new 
party.  It  does  not  shout  about  *'  equal  rights,"  for 
unlike  Populism  it  attacks  causes  not  results  ;  it  aims 
straight  at  the  root  of  the  evil — private  ownership  of 
land;  when  that  is  abolished  ''equal  rights"  will 
indeed  prevail;  poverty,  ignorance  and  crime  will 
be  unkaown,  and  with  them  will  pass  aw^ay  the  Pop- 
ulist's ''plutocrat,"  and  his  graduated  income  tax. 

POPULISTS    AND    THE    TARIFF. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  Populist  financial  plank 
reads: 

d.  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  de- 
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mand  that  all  National  and  State  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Government  economically  and  honestly 
administered. 

If  the  above  sentence  really  means  anything  we 
have  never  found  a  Populist  who  could  explain  it. 
Everybody  knows  that  "  revenues  should  be  limited 
to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,"  etc., 
but  that  is  not  enlightening  the  voter  as  to  how 
those  revenues  are  to  be  collected;  nor  is  there  a 
sentence  in  the  entire  platform  which  would  indi- 
cate whether  they  believed  in  raising  revenues  by  a 
tariff  or  through  direct  taxation.  In  the  preamble 
to  their  platform  this  paragraph  occurs: 

They  propose  to  drown  the  outcries  of  a  plundered  people 
with  the  uproar  of  a  sham  battle  over  the'tariff,  so  that  capitalists, 
corporations,  national  banks,  rings,  trusts,  *  watered  stocks,'  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  and  the  oppressions  of  usurers,  may  all 
be  lost  sight  of.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  our  homes,  wives  and 
children  upon  the  altar  of  mammon  ;  to  destroy  the  multitude  in 
order  to  secure  corruption  funds  from  the  millionaires. 

Did  any  demagogue  ever  utter  a  more  incongru- 
ous phrase?  But  do  Populists  really  believe  that 
free  trade  and  protection  are  synonymous  terms — 
that  it  matters  not  whether  custom  houses  are  abol- 
ished; whether  we  have  the  same  right  to  trade  with 
people  living  on  [the  other  side  of  imaginary  geo- 
graphical lines  as  is  now  permitted  between  the  dif- 
ferent States?  And  do  the  Weaverites  sincerely 
think  that  the  tariff  question — involving  that  of 
exchange,  the  chief  function  of  organized  society — 
is  of  no  consequence?  That  appears  to  be  their 
opinion,  for  their  platform  says  "  revenues  shall  be 
limited  to  the  necessary  expenses   of  the  Govern- 
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ment,"  and  in  their  supplemental  report  they  state: 

The  revenue  derived  from  a  graduated  income  tax  should  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation  now  resting 
upon  the  domestic  industries  of  the  country. 

But  upon  whose  shoulders  is  the  balance  of  this 
"  burden  of  taxation ''  to  rest?  Why  denounce 
the  "  two  old  parties''  for  their  cowardice  in  ignor- 
ing live  issues  when  Populist  orators  dare  not 
thoroughly  discuss  the  two  most  vital  reforms 
— land  and  taxation?  And  wherefore  this  sentence 
in  their  preamble?  ''They  (the  old  parties)  propose 
to  drown  the  outcries  of  a  plundered  people  with 
the  uproar  of  a  sham  battle  over  the  tariff,  so  that 
capitalists,  corporations,  national  banks,  rings, 
trusts,  watered  stocks,  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
and  the  oppressions  of  usurers  may  all  be  lost  sight 
of/'  With  equal  logic  one  might  charge  the  new 
movement  of  being  in  league  with  the  landlords  of 
this  country  who  steal  nearly  three  billion  dollars  an- 
nually, because  Populist  leaders  are  suspiciously  silent 
upon  this  greatest  of  steals. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  attempted  to  show  that 
a  man  has  generally  been  robbed  by  landlords  be- 
fore he  falls  into  the  power  of  ''usurers."  That 
farmers  who  pay  interest  are  in  reality  paying  rent 
to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage,  and  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  may  as  well  pay  a  sum  called  interest  as  a 
sum  called  rent  for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the 
soil. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

Transportation  i3eing  a  means  of  exchange  and  a  public  neces- 
sity the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the  railroads  in  the 
interest  of  the  people. 

Probably  no  issue  in  American  politics  would  be 
more  quickly  decided  in  the  affirmative  if  an  elec- 
tion was  held  at  any  time.  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  reform  are  many,  and  the  experience  of 
Australia  and  other  countries  which  own  their  own 
transportation  lines  ought  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  But  contrary  to  public  opinion  it  is  un- 
necessary to  nationalize  the  rolling-stock,  or  any- 
thing else  but  the  roadbeds,  for  herein  lies  the  only 
true  monopoly  or  special  privilege.  The  strength  of 
the  railroads  is  really  based  upon  their  power  to 
control  public  highways,  and  not  because  of  the 
immense  value  of  their  locomotives,  coaches,  depots, 
etc.  If  every  vehicle  in  New  York  City  was  owned 
by  a  Gould  he  would  not  be  able  long  to  exact  trib- 
ute from  the  public,  unless  he  also  controlled  the 
street  franchises,  for  soon  enterprising  citizens 
would  start  various  transportation  schemes.  The 
cable-car  system  of  San  Francisco,  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  world,  is  a  monopoly  only  because  its 
various  lines  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  run- 
ning cars  over  public  roads.  But  let  those  roadbeds 
be  owned  by  the  city,  and  others  then  would  engage 
in  the  transportation  business.  A  double  track  and 
careful  car-dispatchers  would  obviate  the  dangers 
of  collisions.  Moreover  the  immediate  effect  of 
others  engaging  in  the  business  would  be  to  lower 
rates. 
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The  extortions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
are  rendered  possible,  not  because  of  their  wealth, 
but  because  the  nation^s  public  highways  have  been 
given  to  a  few  individuals.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  would  exist  in  any  city,  provided  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  run  express  wagons,  trucks,  etc.,  was 
made  a  gift  to  some  corporation. 

To  conclude:  If  a  company  of  San  Francisco 
business  men  were  allowed  to  run  cars  free  of 
charge  over  the  roadbeds  between  that  city  and  San 
Jose,  how  long  could  the  present  exorbitant  rates  be 
maintained  ?  Then  railroad  fares,  like  those  of 
any  horse- delivery  system,  would  be  regulated  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  free  competition,  not  restricted 
competition  caused  by  special  privileges. 

LAND    PLANK. 

The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is  the 
heritage  of  all  the  people  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for  spec- 
ulative purpose?,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibi- 
ted. All  lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporations  in 
excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by  aliens 
should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  held  for  actual  set- 
tlers only. 

This  plank  is  only  an  unmeaning  jumble  of  words, 
a  bit  of  sentiment,  apparently  inserted  b}^  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Omaha  Convention  to  insure  the  support 
of  land  reformers.  The  Populist  now  flings  to  the 
breeze  a  banner  emblazoned  with  ^'  Reform  in  Fi- 
nance, Land  and  Transportation,''  but  that  the  party 
is  utterly  indifferent  to  land  reform  is  shown  by  its 
obstinate  refusal  to  discuss  the  question  intelli- 
gently.    Yet  how  can   they  intelligently  discuss  an 
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issue  concerning  which  their  plank  is  so  unintelligi- 
ble? Probably  everyone  knows  that  land  should  not 
be  ''  monopolized  for  speculative  purposes/'  but 
wherein  ''alien  ownership"  is  particularly  detrimen- 
tal is  not  apparent.  And  why  ''land  held  by  rail- 
roads and  other  corporations  should  be  reclaimed," 
is  equally  mysterious.  If  "land  including  all  the 
natural  sources  of  wealth  is  the  heritage  of  all  the 
people,"  why  are  "aliens  and  railroads"  made  special 
objects  of  Populist  wrath? 

The  greater  portion  of  the  nearly  three  billion 
dollars  paid  annually  to  landlords  in  this  country  is 
not  collected  from  aliens  or  railroads,  for  they  own 
but  a  small  part  of  the  valuable  land.  Thus  the 
man  who  owns  but  one  acre  in  New  York  City, 
worth  $16,000,000,  gathers  a  toll  equal  to  that  de- 
rived from  640,000  acres  at  $25  per  acre,  which  may 
be  owned  by  some  alien  in  the  West.  The  land  in 
Boston  .represents  46  per  cent,  of  the  total  land 
values  of  Massachusets,  while  the  rest  of  the  State, 
including  every  farm,  village,  town  and  city,  repre- 
sents only  54  per  cent.  San  Franciscans  give  to 
landlords  annually  about  $19,000,000  for  the  privi- 
lege of  simply  living  on  the  earth,  which  according 
to  the  Populist  platform  "  is  the  heritage  of  all  the 
people.'' 

Why,  then,  are  Populist  editors  continually 
foaming  at  the  mouth  because  of  the  exactions  of 
railroads  and  usurers,  while  they  entirly  ignore  the 
true  robber,  ground  rent — that  factor  of  production 
which  performs   no   active  labor?     If  the   two   old 
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parties  have  conspired  "to  drown  the  cries  of  a 
plundered  people,"  etc.,  what  can  be  said  of  the 
Populist  leaders  who  declare  ''  down  with  special 
privileges,"  but  will  not  attack  landlordism,  the 
mother  of  all  special  privileges?  Will  we  charge 
Populism  as  symbolical  of  ignorance  or  of  dishon- 
esty? Or  has  the  corrupting  spirit  of  ''policy" 
already  crept  into  the  new  movement? 

General  James  B.  Weaver,  the  Populist  choice  for 
the  Presidency  in  1892,  has  on  several  occasions 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  taking  the  annual  ren- 
tal value  of  land  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes.  During 
the  World's  Single  Tax  Congress,  held  in  Chicago, 
he  said:  ''I  know  that  all  these  other  reformfis  are  hut 
patchwork;  without  your  reform  they  will  not  avails 
Mr.  Weaver  is  editor  in  chief  of  the  "Farmer's  Tri- 
bune," issued  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  if  he  really 
thinks  that  the  land  question  is  of  vital  importance, 
why  does  he  not  express  that  opinion  in  his  edito- 
rial columns?  Why  are  they  filled  with  the  froth 
characteristic  of  Alliance  literature?  It  is  certain, 
that  if  Gen.  Weaver  believes  in  the  Single  Tax,  he 
cannot  favor  a  graduated  income  tax,  or  any  other 
tax,  for  they  are  irreconcilable.  The  Single  Tax  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  fads  of  Populism — the 
special  coinage  privilege,  the  loaning  of  money  on 
non-perishable  products,  and  other  class  legislation. 
The  Populist  leaders  are  certainly  to  be  pitied,  for 
in  a  party  composed  of  such  heterogenous  elements 
there  is  naturally  a  want  of  cohesion — it  is  always 
in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces;  hence  the  main  thing 
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is  to  keep  their  forces  in  line  long  enough  to  gain 
some  of  their  demands.  And  therefore  if  any  one 
in  the  new  party  has  the  courage  to  declare  himself 
in  favor  of  absolute  free  trade,  he  would  probably  be 
denounced  as  a  traitor,  endeavoring  to  side-track 
genuine  reform.  However,  if  the  Populists  ever 
secure  control  of  Congress,  they  will  be  forced  out 
into  the  open  and  compelled  to  discuss  the  tariff. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  tail  of  the  Populist-kite — 
land,  the  basis  of  all  wealth.  Apparently  this  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  discussed  by  the  organs  and 
orators  of  the  new  movement,  for  in  this  State 
(Cal.)  the  graduated  land-tax  has  been  endorsed 
both  by  the  State  Alliance  and  the  People's  Party. 
It  has  also  received  the  hearty  approval  of  certain 
metropolitan  and  country  journals,  regardless  of 
politics.  They  have  contended  that  by  gradually 
increasing  the  taxes  of  large  land  owners  they 
would  be  compelled  to  divide  their  estates,  thus 
increasing  the  population  and  resources  of  regions 
now  largely  occupied  by  cattle  and  sheep.  For 
instance,  the  owner  of  100,000  acres  should  pay 
three  times  the  taxes  as  his  neighbor  who  owned 
but  one-half  of  this  amount  of  land.  Yet  why  is  it 
more  criminal  to  possess  100,000  acres  than  50,000, 
and  why  should  its  owner  be  compelled  to  pay  more 
taxes  in  proportion?  Wherein  is  Jones  the  small 
landlord  any  more  entitled  to  rob  labor  than  Smith  who 
happens  to  be  a  bigger  thief f  This  *' remedy"  is 
obviously  only  another  device  of  fools  or  demagogues 
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to  compel  those  having  something  to  "  divide  up  ;  " 
only  another  appeal  to  ignorance  and  poverty. 

In  the  East  this  fad  is  not  popular,  for  unlike  the 
Western  States  most  land  long  ago  became  too  valu- 
able for  stock  raising,  yet  in  the  great  cities  we 
behold  the  most  aggravated  and  sinister  features  of 
landlordism — the  poverty  that  has  no  home  but  the 
tenement  house.  Indians  have  in  reality  a  much 
more  correct  idea  of  what  constitutes  equal  rights 
than  the  Populists,  for  they  allow  no  one  to  hold 
land  out  of  use,  whether  in  1,000  or  10,000  acre 
tracts.  Neither  do  they  believe  in  a  tariff',  or  any 
other  form  of  taxation. 

'*  Naturally,"  exclaims  a  reader,  "  for  they  have 
no  commerce." 

Yes,  but  may  not  these  children  of  nature  be 
cognizant  of  truths  not  clearly  seen  by  highly 
civilised  races,  for  instance,  that  society  can  exist 
and  advance  without  taxation  ?  We  admit  that  no 
government  except  a  barbaric  one  can  be  conducted 
without  money,  but  why  cannot  nations  abolish 
one  tax  after  another,  thus  gradually  taking  the 
rental  value  of  the  bare  land  for  revenues  ? 

**  But  this  is  not  equal  rights  to  all,"  exclaims  a 
Populist.  To  which  we  answer  that  your  platform 
declares  that  the  ''  land  including  all  the  natural 
sources  of  wealth  is  the  heritage  of  all  the  people," 
therefore,  justice  demands  of  those  using  this  com- 
mon heritage  a  bonus  (ground  rent)  paid  into  the 
public  purse. 

If  the  landlords  of,  say  San  Francisco,  paid  annu- 
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ally  $19,000,000  for  the  privilege  of  occupying 
choice  locations,  what  necessity  would  there  be  for 
collecting  a  cent  from  any  one  else  ?  This  bonus 
would  not  only  pay  the  city's  proportion  of  county, 
State  and  national  taxes,  but  would  also  in  a  short 
time  maintain  a  free  street  car,  light  and  water 
system  and  other  public  utilities.  T'hus  Socialism 
would  be  rendered  practicable,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it 
as  society  found  beneficial.  We  could  then  purchase 
railroads,  etc.,  which  our  poverty  now  prevents  us 
from  doing. 

Let  us  further  illustrate  our  position  that  taxation 
is  not  necessary  for  organized  society.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Africa  or  Asia,  tired  of 
a  wandering  life,  decides  to  have  a  settled  habita- 
tion. They  choose  a  spot  which  happens  to  be  favor- 
ably located  for  commerce;  a  fertile  back-country 
and  a  fine  harbor  show  that  nature  intended  it  to 
be  a  large  city.  From  fishing  and  hunting  they 
gradually  advance  to  agriculture  and  rude  manu- 
factures. Vessels  visit  the  port,  and  the  natives  be- 
gin to  trade  with  them.  As  the  town  grows  larger 
and  the  back-country  becomes  more  settled,  the 
open-air  bazar,  the  tent,  will  no  longer  hold  the 
merchant's  goods;  stores  are  necessary,  and  those 
who  carry  the  largest  stocks  naturally  desire  the 
most  central  locations,  but  as  all  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  land,  how  are  they  to  be  obtained? 

These  semi-civilized  people  settle  the  matter  very 
easily.  A  mass  meeting  is  held  at  which  the  best 
business  locations  are  leased  yearly  by  the  city  (for 
such  it  has  become)  to  those  agreeing  to  pay  the 
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highest  rents.  The  same  course  is  pursued  with 
the  agricultural  land — that  nearest  the  town  bring- 
ing a  larger  rent  than  land  of  a  similar  quality 
located  in  the  interior.  Organized  society  must 
have  officials,  and  how  are  their  salaries  to  be  paid 
by  this  primitive  city?  By  the  bonuses  paid  by 
those  enjoying  special  privileges  (choice  locations). 
These  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  mayor  and  his 
council,  and  those  who  have  charge  of  public  im- 
provements. Very  little  money  is  spent  on  police- 
men, for  where  there  is  no  poverty  there  is  no 
crime;  these  heathens  who  unconsciously  obey  the 
law  of  Moses  have  no  need  of  prisons. 

No  matter  to  what  extent  this  city  grows,  nor  how 
many  officials  are  needed,  its  revenue  will  not  be 
raised  by  taxing  personal  property,  houses  and  other 
improvements,  for  this  would  be  taking  from  indi- 
viduals the  wealth  created  by  their  own  exertions, 
which  does  not  belong  to  society.  Moreover,  in 
course  of  time  the  rental  value  of  the  land  has 
greatly  increased,  and  this  value  (ground  rents)  is 
taken  to  meet  every  expense. 

This  illustration  shows  it  is  unnecessary  to  tax  any- 
thing or  anybody.  For  until  the  bonuses  contributed 
by  those  holding  special  privileges  is  found  inadequate 
for  revenue^  not  a  dollar  should  be  raised  by  taxing 
industry. 

To  conclude:  Populism  fails  to  recognize  that 
"  equal  rights "  cannot  be  secured  until  the  land 
question  is  settled,  for  as  land  is  the  basis  of  all 
wealth,  speculation  in  it  must  constitute  the   back- 
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bone  of  all  monopoly.  Therefore,  of  what  use  is  it 
for  Populist  and  Trade  Unionist  conventions  to  pass 
resolutions  for  the  nationalization  of  mines,  if  these 
same  mines  are  a  part  of  the  earth  and  could  not  be 
withheld  from  use  if  their  present  owners  were  ob- 
liged to  pay  a  bonus  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
working  them?  Populism,  like  Socialism,  seeks  to 
cure  the  social  disease  by  restricting  competition, 
when  in  reallity  free  competition  has  never  existed, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  until  capital 
and  labor  are  allowed  free  access  to  land. 

Populists  can  never  succeed  in  keeping  a  volume 
of  currency  in  circulation  sufficient  to  do  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  on  a  cash  basis,  until  they  grap- 
ple with  the  tail  end  of  their  kite,  and  seriously  ask 
themselves,  "  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?  " 
If  the  drones  of  society,  called  land-owners,  are  al- 
lowed annually  to  extract  from  the  working  bees 
nearly  three  billion  dollars,  how  can  these  same  bees 
expect  to  store  away  sufficient  honey  (money)  to 
enable  them  to  live  through  seasons  of  enforced 
idleness? 

The  Irish  peasantry  are  not  wasting  their  time  in 
abusing  usurers  and  clamoring  for  government  loans 
on  land,  for  they  are  tenants,  as  soon  will  be  the 
so-called  "independent"  American  farmer.  When 
that  evil  hour  arrives,  Populist  leaders  (if  in  exist- 
ence) will  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase 
which  is  to  them  now  only  idle  sentiment — **  the 
land  is  the  heritage  of  all  the  people;"  then  they 
can  intelligently  expound,  ''  equal  rights  to  all,  spe- 
cial privileges  to  none. " 
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Many  people  will  read  an  allegory  who  would  c>hrink  from 
a  treatise.  If  John  Bunyan  had  neglected  to  clothe  his  ideas 
with  the  alluring  garment  of  a  story,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Filgrtju  would  have  made  much  progress  in  his  own  gener- 
ation, to  say  nothing  of  his  unimpeded  march  through  the 
centuries.  For  humanity  loves  to  see  truths  incarnated  in 
individual  forms.  The  concrete  is  easier  to  grasp  than  the 
abstract,  and  one  who  finds  a  sermon  on  courage  tiresome 
glows  with  enthusiasm  over  the  mythical  hero  who  embodies 
and  reveals  it  in  brave  deeds.  Under  the  guise  of  dreams 
one  can  draw  with  a  freer  hand,  without  the  prosaic  limita- 
tions of  wakefulness.  And  always  a  dilemma  can  be  escaped 
by  the  dreamer  opening  his  eyes  at  the  right  moment. 

In  this  unpretending  ''  Story  of  My  Dictatorship  "  the 
author  prefers  to  conceal  his  identity,  and  even  to  me  who 
am  requested  to  write  this  brief  introduction,  he  is  as  com- 
pletely hidden  as  the  author  of  the  letters  of  Junius. 
Nevertheless,  despite  my  ignorance  of  his  name,  I  have  no 
question  as  to  his  nature,  for  his  story  reveals  it.  He  per- 
mits his  readers  to  know  him  intimately.  If  they  are  con- 
stituted like  me  they  will  be  grateful  for  the  acquaintance. 
He  has  a  fundamental  truth  to  expound,  and  does  it  withal 
so  attractively  and  with  so  much  fairness  that  one  can  easily 
imagine  him  a  disputant  in  Plato's  Republic. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  more  helpful  to  the 
truth-seeker  than  the  Socratic  method  of  discussion,  which 
is  here  so  clearly  applied.  The  questions  of  the  doubters 
are  searching  and  critical,  and    the   answers   match  them 
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with  fairness  and  sincerity.     Sophistry  or  evasion  cannot 
serve. 

The  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  is  becoming  a  burning 
question,  compelling  the  attention  of  thinkers  and  reform- 
ers of  diverse  faiths.  Of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  present 
system  of  land  monopoly,  and  the  necessity  of  equal  access 
for  all  to  the  natural  source  of  wealth,  there  is  a  growing 
consensus  of  opinion.  The  author  of  the  present  work 
desires  to  unite  workers  upon  this  primal  point  of  agree- 
ment, and  to  dissuade  them  from  emphasizing  ultimate 
differences.  Only  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  deserves  im- 
mediate consideration.  Individualists  and  Socialists  alike 
discern  the  evil  of  landlordism  and  aim  to  correct  it.  With 
its  abolition  will  doubtless  come  the  solution  of  other  wait- 
ing social  problems  having  their  root  in  this  unhealthy  soil. 
Therefore,  brothers,  let  us  close  up  to  attack  the  common 
enemy,  and  postpone  the  warfare  with  each  other  until  this 
victory  is  gained.  Possibly  the  goals  that  now  seem  so  far 
apart  are  in  truth  separated  only  by  our  imperfect  vision. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  this  dream  of  humanity,  soothing 
and  healing  in  its  tone,  and  calculated  to  dissipate  preju- 
dices instead  of  stirring  antagonisms.  It  is  seldom  that 
such  an  object  is  attempted  without  weak  concessions  and 
false  sentiment.  Here,  however,  the  logic  and  statement 
are  uncompromising,  and  in  no  whit  is  the  uttermost  truth 
sacrificed. 

So  I  bespeak  for  this  new  messenger  in  the  field  of 
reform  the  cordial  welcome  of  ail  lovers  of  their  kind. 
May  it  girdle  the  earth  with  its  evangel  of  common  sense 
and  human  justice. 

Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Boston,  April  4,  1894. 
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THE  STORY  OF 

MY  DICTATORSHIP. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A   POLITICAL  OUTING,    AND   WHAT   CAME   OF   IT. 

The  legend  about  Mahomet  visiting  the  celestial 
regions,  wandering  all  over  the  seven  heavens,  encoun- 
tering countless  vicissitudes  on  his  way,  and  returning 
to  earth  in  time  to  pick  up  a  pitcher  he  had  accident- 
ally upset  on  leaving,  and  that  before  a  single  drop  of 
its  contents  had  time  to  escape,  does  not  now  seem  to 
me  so  incredible  a  feat  as  when  I  first  read  the  story. 
My  own  adventure  may  not  be  quite  so  marvelous  as 
that  of  the  great  prophet,  but  at  any  rate  it  would 
come  in  as  a  good  second.  To  be  "wafted  by  a  fav*- 
ring  gale"  from  the  humble  station  of  a  retiring  tax- 
payer to  the  exalted  ofifice  of  Lord  Protector;  to  hold 
that  office  for  a  full  twelve  months;  to  crowd  into  this 
short  span  of  time  the  work  of  a  whole  and  possibly 
of  several  generations;  and  to  accomplish  all  this 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  is  a  performance  unparal- 
leled by  anything  in  history,  and  is  comparable  only 
to  the  miraculous  journey  of  Islam's  renowned  prophet. 

But  I  had  better  tell  my  tale  from  the  beginning. 

Fine  weather,  good  company,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
much-needed  rest  enticed  me  away  from  my  work  to 
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join  the  members  of  the  local  Democratic  Club  on  a 
pleasure  excursion.  As  a  means  of  recreation  the  out- 
ing was,  as  far  as  myself  was  concerned,  a  complete 
failure.  There  can  be  no  mental  rest,  as  I  have  dis- 
covered to  my  cost,  among  a  crowd  of  earnest,  enthusi- 
astic  politicians,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  indus- 
tries of  a  country  are  paralyzed  by  a  great  strike,  and 
a  great  constitutional  measure  is  being  the  subject  of 
animated  debate  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  I 
might  have  known  as  much.  Yet  now,  after  the  event, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  but  that  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  listen  to  a  discussion  of  the  politics  of  the  day  may 
have  been — unconsciously — one  of  the  motives  which 
made  me  respond  to  the  invitation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  went;  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  social  problem,  and  the  pleasure 
party  soon  constituted  itself  into  a  kind  of  debating 
society. 

There  was  no  lack  of  speakers.  Everyone  present 
had  something  important  to  say,  and  almost  every- 
body wanted  to  speak  at  the  same  time.  This,  how- 
ever, proved  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  follow  a  dozen  or  so  speeches  if  delivered 
"concurrently."  So  the  necessity  for  parliamentary 
methods  soon  made  itself  felt.  We  abandoned  our 
original  project  of  a  tramp  over  the  moors,  and  settled 
down  under  a  group  of  trees,  with  myself  as  Chairman 
of  our  impromptu  Parliament.  Needless  to  say  that 
every  conceivable  phrase  of  the  social  problem  was 
discussed,  and  that  there  were  as  many  remedies  pro- 
posed as  there  were  speakers.  My  task  as  chairman 
was  not  always  an  easy  one;  at  times  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  curbing  the  impatience  of  those  whose 
dissent  from  the  views  propounded  manifested  itself 
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in  a  manner  not  strictly  parliamentary.  But  on  the 
whole,  things  passed  off  very  well ;  and  an  animated, 
and  not  altogether  profitless  discussion  was  carried  on, 
until  we  were  reminded  by  the  setting  sun  that  it  was 
time  to  return. 

By  the  time  I  returned  home  that  evening  my  head 
was  whirling.  Although  I  had  not  joined  in  the  dis- 
cussion itself,  I  was  an  attentive  listener  to  the  several 
views  that  had  been  propounded,  some  of  them  with 
great  ability.  There  was  plenty  to  stimulate  thought 
notwithstanding,  and  I  should  rather  say  because  of, 
the  irreconcilable  inferences  drawn  by  several  speakers, 
and  with  equal  skill  and  plausibility,  from  the  same 
group  of  facts. 

Against  my  will,  I  could  not  but  try  to  harmonize  in 
my  mind  these  conflicting  statements,  and  to  separate 
facts  from  inferences.  But  the  more  I  thought,  the 
greater  became  my  confusion.  One  thing,  however, 
struck  me  very  forcibly,  and  that  was  that  each  of  the 
various  schools  of  political  thought  had  a  certain  sub- 
stratum of  truth  not  to  be  ignored.  I  recognized  that 
each  of  them  saw  the  same  truth,  but  saw  part  of  it 
only,  and  that  from  this  partial  recognition  arose  all  the 
confusion.  As  is  usual  in  such  discussions,  they  all 
paid  more  attention  to  their  points  of  disagreement  than 
to  those  on  which  they  agreed,  and  so  the  latter  were 
overlooked,  while  the  former  were  accentuated.  And 
I  could  not  but  feel  how  detrimental  this  was  to  their 
common  aim,  and  how  far  better  it  would  be  for  the 
cause  of  humanity  if,  instead  of  uncompromisingly 
opposing  one  another,  the  members  of  all  the  different 
schools  would  seek  to  ascertain  how  far  they  could 
honestly  support  each  other's  plans. 

As  I  sat  in  my  easy-chair  that   evening,  reflecting 
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over  the  day's  proceedings,  my  thoughts  became  more 
and  more  confused.  Time  and  space  seemed  anni- 
hilated. Scene  after  scene  passed  before  my  vision  in 
rapid  succession,  until  at  last  I  found  myself  in  Tra- 
falgar Square,  in  the  midst  of  a  surging,  noisy  crowd, 
and  then  all  became  again  clear  and  natural. 

I  knew  what  had  happened.  There  had  been  a 
General  Election,  Democracy  had  been  triumphant, 
and  the  people  had  assembled  here  to  determine  the 
kind  of  reform  that  was  needed  to  secure  equal  rights 
and  duties  to  all.  All  kinds  of  proposals  were  being 
made,  but  none  met  with  universal  approval;  and  the 
people  began  in  despair  to  exclaim  that  Democracy 
was  a  failure,  since  its  leaders  could  not  agree  on  a 
workable  plan.  I  trembled,  for  I  saw  that  unless  some 
agreement  between  the  different  factions  could  be 
brought  about,  the  cause  of  Democracy  might  be  dis- 
credited for  all  future  time.  With  the  intention  of 
bringing  about  such  a  reconciliation,  I  forced  myself 
on  to  the  platform,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"Friends,  do  not  despair;  your  differences  are  not 
so  great  as  you  seem  to  think,  for  are  not  your  aims 
identical?  Your  only  differences  are  as  to  the  means 
to  be  adopted  for  carrying  them  into  effect." 

Here  I  was  interrupted  by  shouts — "That's  just  the 
trouble.  And  if  we  don't  know  what  means  to  adopt, 
how  can  we  govern  the  country?" 

"That's  very  simple,"  I  said. 

"Do  it,  then !"  they  all  shouted  at  once. 

"But  I  have  not  the  power.  I  only  intended  to 
make  suggestions."  The  latter  part  of  my  remark  was 
drowned  in  the  noise. 

"Let's  give  him  the  power!" 

"If  he  says  he  can  do  it,  let  him  do  it!" 
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"Let  US  elect  him  Lord  Protector!"  and  other  such 
cries  reached  my  ears. 

I  waved  my  hands,  trying  to  restore  silence,  and  to 
explain  that  I  did  not  intend  to  be  Lord  Protector; 
that  such  a  course  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Democracy;  that,  instead  of  Democracy,  it  would  be 
establishing  a  Dictatorship,  which  would  be  unde- 
sirable. But  I  could  not  make  myself  heard  by  the 
crowd,  while  the  leaders  on  the  platform,  as  if  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  a  responsibility,  said,  in  a  menacing 
manner,  "You  are  not  going  to  back  out  of  this." 
And  the  Chairman,  telling  me  to  sit  down,  rose  and 
read  from  a  paper  in  his  hand  as  follows : 

"Be  enacted  by  the  Democracy  of  Great  Britain  in 
Parliament  assembled,  that  Citizen" — here  there  were 
shouts  of  joy,  and  I  only  caught  the  concluding  sen- 
tence, "be  Lord  Protector " 

I  interrupted  indignantly — "Say,  rather.  Dictator." 

But  the  Chairman  took  no  notice  of  my  remark,  and 
repeated,  "Be  Lord  Protector  of  the  Realm."  And  he 
then  added,  "All  those  in  favor  of  same,  please  signify 
in  the  usual  manner." 

A  forest  of  hands,  such  as  I  have  seen  on  one  or  two 
occasions  in  Trafalgar  Square,  went  up. 

Thus  I  was  unexpectedly,  and  against  my  wish, 
made  absolute  Dictator  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   NEW   CONSTITUTION. 

My  sudden  elevation  to  the  exalted  office  of  Lord 
Protector  displeased  me  as  much  as  it  seemed  to  give 
general  satisfaction. 

"What  mockery,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "that  the 
triumphs  of  Democracy  should  end  in  a  Dictatorship; 
and  I,  above  all  men,  to  be  Dictator!" 

How  often  had  I  not  inveighed  against  Monarchical 
institutions  and  "one-man  worship"  of  any  kind,  as 
being  of  the  essence  of  despotism.  And  how  often 
had  I  not  wished  to  be  absolute  Monarch  for  a  few 
hours  only,  so  that  I  might  have  power  to  resign  for 
myself,  heirs,  and  successors,  and  make  Monarchical 
rule  impossible  for  all  future  times.  My  wishes  were 
now  fulfilled,  and  now  was  my  opportunity  to  redeem 
my  promise. 

My  first  thought  was  to  jump  up,  and,  in  virtue  of 
my  new  office,  declare  the  Republic  for  all  future  time. 
In  the  next  moment  I  hesitated.  How  is  a  Republic 
possible  with  such  discordant  elements,  trained  for 
centuries  in  a  school  inimical  to  Republican  Institu- 
tions? No!  that  would  mean  a  return  to  confusion. 
My  first  duty  was  to  make  of  the  people  Republicans. 
If  I  should  succeed  in  this^  then  the  Republic  would  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course. 

"A  speech !  A  speech !"  shouted  the  impatient 
masses,    There  was  no  escape,  and  but  littk  time  for 
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reflection.  I  had  boasted  that  I  could  establish  hap- 
piness, prosperity,  and,  above  all  things,  unanimity: 
and  this  promise  must  be  made  good.     I  rose  and  said  : 

"I  am  willing  to  be  your  servant  and  manage  the 
affairs  of  State  for  you,  but  not  as  a  Tzar  of  Russia. 
To  this  end  it  is  not  enough  that  you  invest  me  with 
power  tq  act;  you  must  also  define  my  duties.  In 
other  words,  you  must  frame  a  Constitution  of  which 
I  am  to  be  the  executor." 

Shouts  of  approbation  came  from  all  sides.  They 
actually  were  all  agreed. 

"A  Constitution" — "Frame  one" — "Suggest  one, 
and  so  forth,  came  from  the  crowd. 

"There  is  no  need  to  frame  one,  as  the  only  Consti- 
tution worthy  of  the  name  and  worthy  of  a  Democracy 
is  indelibly  written  in  every  heart.  See  whether  I  am 
speaking  the  truth — whether  your  hearts  will  respond. 
Vou  all  desire  to  be  free.     Is  that  so?" 

There  never  was  a  more  hearty  response  made  by  a 
crowd  than  the  one  with  which  these  words  were 
greeted. 

"Well  then,"  I  continued,  "our  Constitution  will  be 
very  brief,  and  one  with  the  wording  of  which  you  are 
already  familiar,  though  not  with  its  spirit.  It  runs 
as  follows : 

"  'Every  individual  to  have  equal  and  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness!'  " 

Again  all  agreed,  and  cheered  lustily. 

"This,  then,  shall  be  our  Constitution,  and  all  the 
law  there  is  or  shall  be.  It  clearly  defines  the  rights 
and  duties  of  every  citizen,  and  at  the  same  time  marks 
out  the  duties  which  you  have  delegated  to  me." 

This  last  sentence  was  received  in  profound  silence. 
I  saw  that  it  was  not  quite  clear  to  them  how  the§? 
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few  words  could  have  all  the  meaning  I  attributed  to 
them.  Therefore,  without  appearing  to  notice  their 
embarrassment,  I  continued : 

"If  all  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  then  it  is  clear  that  no  one  must 
be  interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  this  right.  There- 
fore, while  free  to  do  as  you  please,  you  must  allow 
equal  liberty  to  every  one  of  your  neighbors." 

"Hear,  hear,"  from  all  sides. 

"So  that  your  duties  consist  in  respecting  these 
rights  of  your  neighbors.  And  my  duty  consists  in 
guarding  these  rights,  and  to  secure  them,  without 
exception,  to  every  individual  member  of  the  State." 

Once  more  I  had  the  assembly  with  me. 

"This  Constitution  shall  not  only  be  our  only  and 
valid  law,  but  the  touchstone  of  right  and  wrong. 
Any  enactment  of  the  Executive,  or  any  private  act, 
by  whomsoever  committed,  that  runs  counter  to  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  deemed  an  offense  not  to  be 
tolerated.  This  shall  be  my  first  official  proclamation. 
My  second  is,  that  all  men  shall  have  free  access  to  all 
the  opportunities  of  Nature,  and  that  because  without 
such  access  to  the  sources  of  nature  the  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  happiness  is  impossible.  My  third  proc- 
lamation prohibits,  as  a  matter  of  course,  any  person 
or  persons  to  take  from  any  other  person  or  persons 
the  fruits  of  their  exertions  under  any  pretense  what- 
ever, except  it  be  the  voluntary  gift  of  him  to  whom 
such  things  rightfully  belong.  Therefore,  from  this 
hour  I  abolish  all  taxes  whatever,  direct  or  indirect." 

This  announcement  created  surprise  and  a  good  deal 
of  dissatisfaction. 

"You  can't  govern  a  State  without  revenue,"  came 
from  all  sides. 
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''No,"  I  replied.  "But  the  State  is  not  without 
revenue.  For  inasmuch  as^he  opportunities  of  Nature 
belong  to  all  alike;  and  inasmuch  as,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  these  opportunities  cannot  be  enjoyed  by 
several  at  the  same  time— — " 

"Speak  plain!"  "We  do  not  understand  your 
riddles,"  and  like  protests  reached  me  from  several 
sides  at  the  same  time. 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  **what  are  called  'the  oppor- 
tunities of  Nature'  consist  in  soil,  climate,  locality, 
water,  etc.,  in  short,  the  forces  of  Nature,  all  of  which 
appertain  to  land.  But  the  same  locality  cannot, 
obviously,  be  occupied  by  more  than  one  person  or 
family.  Such  person  or  family,  therefore,  in  order  to 
secure  to  them  the  harvest  of  their  labors,  would  have 
to  have  the  monopoly  of  such  locality.  But  inasmuch 
as  thereby  they  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  such  lands,  each 
occupier  would  have  to  pay  to  the  community  what- 
ever natural  advantages  accrue  to  him  from  such 
exclusive  possession." 

"This  is  very  confusing,"  remonstrated  several. 

"Plainly  then  it  means  this,  that  all  former  taxes  are 
abolished,  and  in  their  stead  is  substituted  a  tax  on 
land-values,  irrespective  of  improvements,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  This  tax,  belonging 
to  the  community,  will  be  used  for  communal  pur- 
poses. All  former  contracts,  unless  conflicting  with 
our  Constitution,  shall  be  respected  as  heretofore;  and 
no  one  to  be  disturbed  in  his  present  possessions. 
This  is  all  for  the  present." 

This  announcement  produced  general  dissatisfaction, 
and  the  crowd  became  very  noisy. 

"What  I  Tax  the  poor  farmer,  and  allow  the  capi- 
talist to  escape?" 
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"And  allow  the  workers  to  be  ground  down  by  the 
rich?" 

**Not  even  a  property  or  income  tax?" 

These  and  many  other  objections  were  raised,  to 
reply  to  which,  amid  such  a  tumult,  was  clearly  out  of 
the  question.  I  had  to  make  use,  therefore,  of  the 
authority  with  which  I  had  been  invested.  After  the 
noise  had  somewhat  subsided  I  said : 

"You  have  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  to  secure  to 
all  equal  rights  and  equal  duties.  This  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done.  If  I  am 
wrong,  the  remedy  lies  in  your  own  hands.  Anyone 
who  can  show  that  he  does  not  possess  the  liberties 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitution  shall  have  his 
grievance  removed.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  now 
retire  into  my  office  and  listen,  one  by  one,  to  all  those 
who  have  cause  to  complain. 

Whereupon  I  left  the  platform,  followed  by  the 
surging  crowd. 


CHAPTER   III. 

A  LOAFER. 

The  next  instant  I  found  myself  seated  in  my 
audience  chamber,  with  the  whole  crowd  pressing  in 
upon  me,  each  eager  to  be  first.  Foremost  among 
them  was  a  man  whom,  for  brevity'  sake,  I  will  describe 
as  a  Loafer.  The  guards  tried  to  push  him  back  to 
make  room  for  others  more  respectably  dressed.  But 
I  interposed,  saying,  "Under  the  New  Constitution  all 
have  equal  rights  by  virtue  of  their  citizenship,  and 
not  by  virtue  of  the  kind  of  coat  they  wear.  First 
come,  first  served." 

With  this  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  recovered  a  little  of 
my  lost  ground.  The  man  himself  seemed  delighted, 
and  thanked  me  warmly. 

"You  are  the  true  working  man's  friend,  after  all," 
he  said.     'T  have  come,  governor,  for  my  bit  of  land." 

"Explain  yourself,"  I  replied.  "To  what  bit  of  land 
do  you  refer?" 

"Well,  I  mean  my  share  of  the  division." 

"But  there  is  to  be  no  division,  neither  of  land  nor 
anything  else.  The  Constitution  says  nothing  of 
division." 

"No,  but  it  does  speak  of  equal  opportunities;  and 
how  can  I  have  equal  opportunities  with  the  Duke 
owding  his  thousands  of  acres  and  I  having  none?" 

"You  have  equal  opportunities  with  any  Duke.  For 
every  penny  that  accrues  to  them  by  virtue  of  the 
mere  ownership  of  land,  they  have  to  hand  over  to  the 
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State.  If  you  owned  it,  you  would  have  to  hand  it 
over.  The  real  owner,  therefore,  is  the  community,  of 
which  Dukes  and  yourself  are  equal  citizens." 

"Then  you  still  allow  Dukes  to  own  land?" 

"Certainly,  if  they  like  to.  What  does  it  matter  to 
you  who  has  possession  of  the  land,  provided  that  your 
share  of  the  land  values,  or  rent,  is  secured  to  you?" 

"All  right ;  hand  me  over  my  share  of  the  rent." 

"Not  quite  so  quickly,  if  you  please.  You  have 
equal  rights  with  every  other  citizen,  but  also  equal 
duties,  and  therefore  have  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as 
everyone  else.  Your  share  of  the  rent  is  appropriated 
by  the  State  as  your  share  of  the  taxes." 

"What  good  do  I  get  out  of  that?" 

"Every  good  that  a  well-organized  State  can  secure 
you.  You  will  receive  every  facility  to  produce 
wealth,  and  the  fullest  protection  for  what  you  do  pro- 
duce; together  with  all  such  conveniences,  in  the 
shape  of  roads,  railways,  facilities  for  education,  etc., 
as  are  best  provided  by  the  State." 

"But  did  you  not  say  that  we  should  all  have  equal 
access  to  land?" 

"Oh!  if  it  is  merely  access  to  land  you  want,  you 
can  be  easily  supplied.  See  here,  the  columns  of  the 
Times  ^x^  already  full  of  'Lands  to  let.'  So  you  can 
make  your  choice." 

"And  pay  rent  to  them,  I  suppose,  as  before." 

"No,  you'll  pay  rent  to  the  State;  for  whatever  the 
ground  value  is,  you  would  have  to  pay  the  State  in 
any  case,  whether  you  were  the  nominal  owner  of  it  or 
not." 

"Oh,  that's  fine  talk.  If  there  is  no  advantage  in 
owning  land,  then  why  do  not  these  people  who  don't 
want  the  land  for  their  own  use  give  it  up  altogether?" 
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"Because  they  have  improvements  upon  it,  which 
are  theirs.  Whatever  is  paid  for  the  use  of  these  will 
go  to  the  owner,  the  rest  goes  to  the  State.  If  you  want 
land  without  any  improvements  upon  it,  we  have  now 
plenty  belonging  to  the  State,  which  the  former  owners 
have  relinquished  rather  than  pay  the  tax  for  land 
which  to  them  was  useless.  Among  these  lands  are 
some  very  fine  deer  parks;  that  is,  which  formerly 
were  deer  parks.  You  can  pick  and  choose  where  you 
like,  and  take  as  much  of  it  as  you  please." 

The  applicant's  face  brightened.  "And  would  it  be 
mine,  then?" 

"Yours  as  long  as  you  care  to  keep  it.  Your  chil- 
dren's after  you,  or  to  whomsoever  you  may  choose  to 
transfer  your  rights  of  possession." 

"And  what  have  I  to  pay  for  it?" 

"If  there  are  no  improvements  on  it  belonging  to 
former  owners,  nothing  at  all." 

"And  as  much  as  I  like?" 

"As  much  as  you  care  to  take,  subject  to  paying  its 
annual  value  to  the  State." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right!  I  don't  mind  that;  be- 
cause, you  see,  I  shall  let  it  to  tenants  at  a  higher 
rat^,  and  so  make  at  last  a  comfortable  living.  It  is 
right  that  the  working  man  should  at  last  have  his 
turn. 

"Stop,  you  are  under  a  misapprehension,"  I  said. 
"If  you  take  land  with  such  an  intention  it  will  be  of 
little  use  to  you,  since  all  the  rent  would  accrue  to  the 
State,  leaving  you  only  the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  and 
the  responsibilities  connected  therewith.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  its  former  possessors  have  relinquished 
it,  because  they  did  not  care  to  incur  risk  and  trouble 
for  land  for  which  they  had  no  use." 
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"Yes,  but  I  intend  to  put  the  tax  on  to  my  tenants 
in  addition  to  the  rent." 

"That  will  help  you  but  very  little,  as  the  tax  is  not 
a  fixed  sum,  but  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  on  its 
annual  rental  value.  If  you  can  let  the  land  at  a 
higher  value  than  it  was  let  formerly,  this  of  course 
would  show  that  it  is  worth  more,  and  you  would  still 
have  to  hand  over  to  the  State  fully  twenty  shillings 
for  every  pound  you  receive." 

The  applicant  pulled  a  long  face.  "What  good  is 
the  land  to  me,  then?" 

"It  gives  you  free  access  to  the  opportunities  of 
Nature ;  and  whatsoever  you  can  make  it  yield  is 
yours.  Whatsoever  others,  your  tenants,  as  you  say, 
can  make  it  yield  is  theirs.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution." 

"So  this  is  the  kind  of  working  men's  friend  you  are, 
is  it?" 

"Yes,  I  am  a  working  men  s  friend,  but  not  the  friend 
of  those  who  wish  to  live  by  the  labor  of  others,"  I 
replied.  "You  can  have  land  in  plenty,  together  with 
every  opportunity  and  facility  to  labor,  and  full 
security  of  the  fruits  of  your  toil,  sacred  not  only  as 
against  every  fellow-citizen,  but  sacred  even  against  the 
power  of  the  State.  It  is  yours  exclusively  and  abso- 
lutely. You  are  free  from  all  manner  of  taxation  and 
all  vexatious  laws  and  restrictions  that  formerly  used, 
to  hamper  trade  and  industry.  In  short,  you  have 
now  every  inducement  offered  to  become  a  working 
man,  if  you  really  wish  to  work." 

My  first  visitor,  being  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions, assumed  a  defiant  attitude. 

"But  I  don't  wish  to  work.  I  have  not  been  used  to 
work  for  so  long  that  I  don't  care  to  take  to  it  now," 
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"Then  I  fear  you  will  have  to  starve. 

"I  can  beg,  can't  I?" 

''Yes,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so;  but  you 
will  be  disappointed,  I  fear.  So  long  as  people  were 
starving  from  necessity,  and  from  no  fault  of  their 
own,  there  were  always  kindly-disposed  people — to  the 
honor  of  mankind  be  it  said — who  were  willing  to  assist 
their  unfortunate  brethren.  But  even  then  these 
kindly  people  endeavored  to  discriminate  between  the 
loafer  and  the  necessitous.  But  as  it  was  difficult  to 
discriminate,  the  former  often  participated  in  what  was 
intended  for  the  honest  poor.  In  the  present  state  this 
difficulty  no  longer  exists.  Everybody  knows  that 
whosoever  is  willing  to  work  can  do  so  equally  with 
everybody  else.  Under  these  circumstances  no  one 
will  be  disposed  to  support  idleness  and  foster  vice." 

I  delivered  these  words  with  deliberation  and 
emphasis,  and  I  could  see  that  their  meaning  was  not 
lost  upon  my  applicant.  He  saw  at  once  how  difficult 
it  would  be  for  him  to  practice  in  future  his  former 
habits,  and  half-plaintively  asked  me  to  give  him  an 
order  for  the  workhouse. 

"There  are  none,"  I  replied.  "Those  disgraceful 
institutions  have  been  closed,  and  this  blot  on  human- 
ity and  civilization  has  at  last  been  wiped  out." 

"What !  actually  turned  all  the  poor  helpless  folks 
out  into  the  street?" 

"Not  so.  Most  of  its  occupants  were  there  because 
they  had  no  home  to  go  to — old  helpless  folks  or 
cripples.  But  now  that  their  children  and  other  rela- 
tives can  earn  good  livings  and  have  comfortable 
homes,  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  those  dear  to 
them  branded  as  State  paupers,  but  took  them  home — 
now  no  longer  a  burthen  to  them,  but  a  source   of 
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pleasure.  Some  few  there  were  helpless  and  friend- 
less, victims  of  former  social  conditions.  To  these  we 
have  granted  pensions  to  enable  them  to  live  where 
they  like  and  as  they  hke — as  citizens  of  the  State,  not 
as  its  paupers." 

"Can't  you  grant  me  a  pension?" 

"Certainly  not;  you  are  not  helpless." 

"No,  I  am  not  helpless.  You  are  right,"  he  said 
defiantly.  "If  you  have  closed  your  workhouses  you 
have  not  yet  closed  your  prisons.  I  shall  find  ways 
and  means  to  get  there,  and  then  you  will  have  to 
keep  me." 

"If  you  do  violence  to  the  liberty  or  property  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  of  course  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
protect  them  ;  and  if  you  cannot  otherwise  be  prevailed 
upon  to  keep  the  peace  and  respect  the  equal  rights  of 
others,  we  shall  have  to  restrain  you.  But  you  will 
not  be  cast  into  prison  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  your 
fellow-men.  You  will  find  a  nice  clean  cottage  ready 
for  you,  comfortably  furnished,  with  a  garden  plot  and 
spade,  or  a  workshop  and  such  other  tools  by  which 
you  may  prefer  to  earn  your  living,  but  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  so  that  you  cannot  interfere 
with  their  liberties.  You  will  be  charged  a  certain  rent 
for  the  house  and  tools  supplied  you,  and  you  will 
have  to  pay,  of  course,  the  Ground  Tax  just  the  same 
as  the  others;  in  addition  to  which  you  would  have  to 
pay  your  share  of  the  salaries  of  the  Governor,  Guard- 
ians, and  Doctors,  whom  the  State  would  have  to 
employ  to  watch  you  and  others  like  yourself." 
"Doctors?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Doctors.  We  have  replaced  Lawyers  by 
Doctors,  because  such  cases  as  your  own  do  not  call 
for  quibbles  about  precedents  and  abstractions,  but 
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demand  medical  skill  and  judgment.  Our  Judges  only 
decide  'whether  there  is  any  necessity  to  put  people 
under  restraint  or  not.  In  this  they  are  guided  by  the 
fact  whether  the  accused's  being  at  large  would  inter- 
fere with  the  liberties  of  other  citizens.  For  how 
long  this  restraint  is  to  last  is  for  medical  men  to 
decide,  and  not  for  lawyers." 

"Then  would  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were  insane?" 
"What  else   is   a   man  who  has  every  opportunity 
offered  to  be  free,  independent,  and  happy,  and  yet  pre- 
fers to  work  harder  and  be  deprived  of  his  liberty?     For 
while  under  restraint  you  would  have  to  work  just  the 
same  for  your  living  as  if  you  were  free,  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  would  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  officials." 
"But  I  tell  you  I  am  not  going  to  work." 
"In  that  case,  of  course  you  will  starve  while  under 
restraint ;  and  if  you  do  not  pay  the  rent  of  the  cot- 
tage provided  for  you,  you  will  be  turned  out  of  it 
and  allowed  to  starve  in  the  fields." 

"What!  and  would  you  actually  let  me  starve?" 
"If  you  choose  to,  why  not?  I  do  not  see  in  what 
manner  I  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  your  liberties; 
and,  truth  to  tell,  if  you  would  rather  starve  than  be 
an  honest  man,  I  think  it  would  be  a  blessing  for 
mankind  to  be  rid  of  such  as  you." 

My  visitor  stared  at  me  with  profound  astonish- 
ment, and  for  some  time  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  find 
speech.  I  watched  him  carefully,  as  if  studying  the 
effect  of  a  drastic  remedy  on  a  patient.  At  last  he 
said : 

"I  have,  it  seems,  to  work  or  to  starve.  The  only 
choice  you  give  me  is  to  do  either  of  these  two  things 
as  a  prisoner  or  as  a  free  man.  If  prisoner,  I  have  not 
only  to  work  for  myself,  but  also    for   your   police- 
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troopers  and  doctors,  and  besides  am  stigmatized  as  a 
lunatic.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  pay  mc 
much  better  to  become  an  honest  man." 

Here  a  deep  sigh  followed.  "I  can  see  through  your 
plan,"  he  continued.  "Circumstances  made  a  Loafer 
of  me,  and  you  now  wish  to  employ  the  same  means 
to  make  me  honest  again.  Sir,  I  may  be  bad  and 
wicked,  but  I  am  not  a  fool.  Your  methods  are  very 
drastic,  but  I  think  your  plan  is  good.  You  shall  hear 
of  me  again,  but  no  more  as  a  Loafer.  I  shall  try  and 
retrieve  my  lost  dignity  and  manhood,  and  see  whether 
I  cannot  be  as  good  a  citizen  as  I  might  have  been 
had  society  but  allowed  me." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SHOPKEEPER. 

The  next  petitioner,  from  whom  I  learnt  tUat  he 
was  a  small  shopkeeper  in  Cheapside,  was  much  agi- 
tated, and  bore  a  worried  look. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "I  hope  you  will 
relax  your  sternness  a  little  in  my  case.  I  am  hard 
hit.  I  am  a  hardworking,  honest  man,  and  have  been 
all  my  life.  After  fighting  the  battle  for  life  for  so 
many  weary  years,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  scraping 
enough  together  to  buy  a  small  piece  of  land  and  build 
a  house  on  it.     What  am  I  to  do  now?" 

"Why,  keep  it,  good  sir,  and  make  the  best  of  it." 

My  answer  seemed  to  electrify  the  man  into  life 
again. 

"Then  you  are  not  going  to  take  it  from  me?"  he 
inquired  eagerly. 

"Certainly  not.  I  could  not  if  I  would.  The  Con- 
stitution would  not  allow  me." 

"But  I  understood  that  you  were  to  confiscate  all 
the  land." 

"You  mean,  perhaps,  nationalize?''' 

"Well,  is  not  that  the  same  thing?" 

"No,  not  by  a  long  way.  To  confiscate  means  to 
take  away.  But  the  object  of  the  Constitution  is  not 
to  take  the  land  from  the  people,  but  to  open  it  up  to 
them,  since  without  access  to  it  they  canhot  live — save, 
of  course,  by  permission,  and  on  the  terms  of  those 
who  can  debar  them  from  it." 
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"And — and — has  everybody  a  right  to  it  now?" 

"Yes;  everybody  has  an  equal  right  with  yourself  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  there- 
fore to  the  means  of  life,  that  is,  the  land  and  the 
elements  of  Nature." 

"Then  anybody  might  come  and  turn  me  off  the 
land — out  of  my  home?" 

"Oh,  no.  No  one  can  do  that  so  long  as  you  care 
to  stay.  You  are  only  expected  to  share  with  the 
others  the  advantages  that  accrue  to  you  from  the 
exclusive  possession  of  that  particular  spot;  and  in 
return,  all  the  other  people  have  to  share  with  you  what- 
ever similar  advantages  they  may  enjoy  by  monopo- 
lizing portions  of  the  country." 

"And  ho^v  are  you  going  to  adjust  what  I  am  to 
give  and  what  I  am  to  receive  in  return?" 

"Very  easily.  Whatever  the  rental  value  of  your 
plot  of  land  may  be,  is  the  measure  of  the  advantages 
you  enjoy  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Therefore 
you  will  be  required  to  hand  over  to  the  State  a  sum 
equal  thereto.  That  is,  you  will  pay  a  tax  of  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value  of  your 
land.  Others  will  do  the  same,  and  thus  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  public  purposes.  Your  returns 
will  consist  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  conveniences 
which  the  money  will  provide." 

"If  you  tax  my  land  to  its  full  value,  is  it  not  the 
same  as  if  you  took  it  away?" 

"Certainly  not.  You  can  still  use  it  the  same  as 
before.     But  if  I  took  it  away  you  could  not." 

"But  is  not  its  value  gone?" 

"Surely  not  its  utility.  You  can  live  on  it,  trade  on 
it,  and  grow  on  it  whatever  it  could  yield,  as  before. 
These  values  it  will  still  possess  undiminished^  and 
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yours  will  be  the  exclusive  right  to  enjoy  them  so  long 
as  you  pay  the  tax — or  rent." 

He  shook  his  head.  "You  leave  me  in  possession  of 
the  land,  certainly,  but  you  tax  me,  and  that  heavily." 

"No  more  than  what  you  receive  in  return.  And 
not  so  much,  I  think,  as  you  paid  formerly  for  less. 
You  are  a  business  man.  Let  me  put  a  few  com- 
mon-sense questions  to  you.  Suppose  you  sold  goods 
to  a  customer  of  yours  and  sent  them  home  by  another 
man's  cart,  would  you  claim  the  money  for  the  cartage 
as  well  as  for  the  goods?" 

"The  cartage  money  would  go,  of  course,  to  the 
man  to  whom  the  cart  belongs?" 

"Twenty  shillings  in  the  pound?" 

"Of  course." 

"That  is  precisely  your  case.  If  you  withhold  por- 
tions of  the  country,  with  all  its  natural  advantages, 
from  your  fellow-citizens,  you  have  to  pay  to  them  for 
the  privilege;  while  whatever  you  create  on  the  land 
by  your  toil  is  yours.  Others  have  to  do  the  same. 
Those  who  would  contribute  less  must  be  content  with 
monopolizing  less.  Everybody  is  treated  alike,  and 
each  has  to  pay,  not  according  to  what  he  possesses, 
but  according  to  value  received^ 

"I  do  not  dispute  the  correctness  or  even  the  jus- 
tice of  your  principles,"  he  said  with  a  sigh,  "but  it 
falls  heavily  on  me.  You  see,  sir,  I  have  bought  my 
land  with  honest,  hard-earned  money,  and  now  am  as 
good  as  losing  it — every  penny." 

"What  is  the  value  of  your  land?" 

"I  paid  for  it  £240.  It  is  assessed  now  at  an  annual 
value  of  ;^io. 

"Then  your  taxes  will  amount  to  ;£"io.  Have  you 
not  paid  as  much  before?" 
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"No,  certainly  not.  My  tax  did  not  amount  to 
more   than    nine  shillings." 

"Yes,  the  land  tax.  But  I  mean  altogether,  taxes 
and  rates.     Surely  you  have  paid  as  much  before?" 

"Oh,  altogether,  I  have  paid,  let  me  see — inhabited 
house  duty,  los. ;  property  tax  1  believe  as  much;  and 
rates  and  poor  law,  ;^I5  ;  that  is  about  £i6.'' 

"And  on* your  shop — is  that  your  own  too?" 

"I  have  built  it,  but  it's  mine  only  for  another 
eighty  years." 

"What  rates  and  taxes  did  you  pay  for  that?" 

"About  £60.     It  is  assessed  at  ^^300  per  annum." 

"Income-tax?" 

"That's  not  much,  something  like  £6.'' 

"Stamp  duties  on  checks  and  receipts?" 

"Say  two  shillings  a  week." 

"Customs  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  currants,  etc." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say  it  comes  to  something  like  £4  a 
year,  although  I  neither  smoke  nor  drink.  But  I  have 
six  children,  and  they  make  up  for  it  in  tea  and  cur- 
rants." 

"Let  us  see  now.  You  have  paid  altogether  in  rates 
and  taxes  something  like  ;^9i,  of  which  burden  you 
are  now  entirely  relieved.  You  are  asked  to  pay 
instead  ;^io  on  your  land  only.  Are  you  really  so 
hardly  done  by?" 

"If  you  put  it  that  way,  perhaps  not." 

"And  for  these  ten  pounds,"  I  continued,  "the  com- 
munity puts  at  your  disposal  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  roads,  railways,  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property;  education  for  your  children,  and  many  other 
conveniences.     Is  that  so  great  a  hardship?" 

"These  are  very  fine  promises,  truly;  but  if  you  are 
going  to  reduce  my  taxes  from  ;^9i  to  ;^io,  as  you  say, 
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where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  carry  them 
out?" 

"You  say  your  shop  in  Cheapside  is  not  on  your 
own  land.     What  is  the  ground  rent  of  that?" 

"I  pay  i^  500  in  ground  rent;  of  course,  besides  my 
shop,  there  are  offices  which  I  sublet." 

"Then  you  see  these  ^500  which  you  formerly 
paid  into  private  pockets  will  now  go  into  the  State 
coffers,  as  the  price  of  'natural  opportunities  with- 
held.* This  will  more  than  compensate  the  State  for 
the  reduction  of  taxes  made  to  you  and  your  fellow- 
tenants.  The  annual  value  of  ground  rents  amounts 
to  more  than  ;£" 200,000,000,  which  is  far  above  the 
total  expenditure;  that  for  last  year  was  only 
£iS^,ooo,ooo.  But  on  this  we  shall  be  able  to  econo- 
mize a  good  deal — so  that  the  rent-tax  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  both  imperial  and  local  needs — and  spend  it 
more  usefully.  What  was  spent  on  poor  law,  police, 
prisons,  hereditary  pensions  to  people  who  had  done 
nothing  to  earn  them,  sinecures,  and  gewgaws,  will 
now  be  devoted  to  more  useful  purposes.  We  shall 
also  save  a  great  deal  by  abolishing  custom  houses  and 
by  the  simplification  of  taxation,  which  will  enable  us 
to  do  away  with  much  unnecessary  machinery;  or,  at 
any  rate,  employ  it  more  profitably.  In  short,  instead 
of  hampering  trade  and  industry,  we  shall  try  to  help 
it  on." 

"But  for  all  that  you  have  made  a  poorer  man  of 
me.  Yesterday  I  could  h-ave  sold  my  house  and  land 
for  ;^iooo." 

"You  can  still  sell  your  house!" 

"Yes,  but  I  would  get  nothing  for  the  land." 

"No,  but  you  could  buy  another  block  for  the  same 
price." 
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"So — I — could,"  he  muttered  with  amazement,  as  if 
this  truth  had  only  just  dawned  upon  him. 

"And  your  children  won't  have  to  toil  and  scrape 
for  years  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  have  a  home 
in  their  native  land." 

"That's  enough,  sir!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  was  a 
blockhead  to  have  given  you  all  this  trouble  for  noth- 
ing. What  a. fool!  Actually  wanted  tp  keep  up  land 
monopoly  because  it  has  made  my  battle  in  life  hard ; 
and  never  to  think  that  if  kept  up  it  would  make  it  as 
hard  for  my  children.  Good-day,  sir.  I  am  more  than 
satisfied  with  the  change." 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  SOCIALIST. 

My  conversation  with  the  shopkeeper  seemed  to 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  a  good  many  besides  himself; 
for  as  he  left  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  wait- 
ing their  turn  left  with  him,  evidently  pleased  and  well 
satisfied  with  what  they  had  heard. 

As  they  left  one  of  the  crowd  rushed  eagerly  for- 
ward. He  was  excited,  but  with  that  kind  of  excite- 
ment which  honest  men  feel  when  they  think  wrong 
has  been  done  to  others.  He  was  a  rather  lean  man, 
well-dressed,  with  high  forehead,  and  very  intelligent 
looking. 

"It  is  plain  that  you  have  given  every  satisfaction 
to  the  middle  class,  and  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
the  whole  bourgeoisie,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  sneer. 
"They  are  to  have  their  taxes  reduced,  railways  and 
telegraphs  provided,  so  that  they  can  increase  their 
profits,  and  have  their  children  educated  for  nothing; 
and  the  working  men  are  to  be  left  to  the  mercies  of 
the  capitalist,  with  not  even  a  workhouse  to  go  to,  lest 
the  bourgeoisie  might  have  to  be  taxed.  Is  this  your 
idea  of  equal  rights  and  equal  liberties?" 

For  this  kind  of  opposition  I  was  scarcely  prepared. 
But  there  was  no  mistaking  the  sincerity  of  the  man, 
nor  his  honesty  of  purpose.  To  tell  him  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  thus  interpreting  my  actions,  and  bid  him 
have  patience,  that  all  would  come  right  in  the  end^ 
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and  so  forth,  was  clearly  out  of  question.  The  man 
was  not  to  be  pacified  unless  he  could  be  satisfied  first. 
And  as  it  was  my  aim  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  for  my  reforms,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible unnecessary  friction,  I  said,  after  some  moments 
of  reflection: 

"I  am  only  enforcing  the  Constitution,  for  which, 
among  others,  you  yourself  have  voted.  If  I  put  a 
wrong  construction  on  it  I  sin  in  ignorance,  and  shall 
be  thankful  to  you  for  putting  me  right." 

This  mollified  him  somewhat,  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  at  the  moment  how  wrong  it  was  for  people 
who  should  pull  together,  to  fall  out  with  each  other 
on  account  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  attaining  their  common  end. 

"What  are  my  particular  errors  of  omission  or  com- 
mission?" I  asked. 

"In  the  first  place  you  have  established  no  national 
workshops." 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  interposed,  "the  whole  country 
is  now  one  large  national  workshop,  in  which  each  can 
work  to  his  heart's  content;  where,  when,  and  how  he 
likes."  But,  heedless  of  my  interruption,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"You  have  made  no  laws  to  restrict  the  powers  of 
the  capitalist,  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor,  the  rate  of 
wages,  or  of  interest." 

"'But  such  laws  would  be  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution — our  Democratic  Constitution  —  which 
says  that  every  citizen  shall  have  perfect  liberty, 
limited  only  by  the  like  liberties  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
If  I  should  tell  a  man  how  many  hours  he  is  to  work, 
or  what  he  is  to  give  in  exchange  for  certain  services, 
would  this  not  be  a  flagrant  interference  with  his  per- 
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sonal  liberties?  Besides,  such  legislation  is  absolutely 
mischievous,  and  could  only  result  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  class  rule  and  class  legislation,  from  the  evils 
of  which  we  are  just  now  trying  to  escape." 

"Not  only  have  you  omitted  doing  ail  these  things," 
he  continued,  again  disregarding  my  answer,  as  if 
solely  intent  on  his  own  thoughts,  "but  you  have 
actually  abolished  what  few  taxes  the  capitalists  had 
to  pay — the  Income  and  Property  Tax,  Probate  duties, 
etc.,  thus  allowing  the  wealthy  to  escape  scot  free." 

"But  surely  you  do  not  wish  to  abolish  the  well-to- 
do?  I  always  was  under  the  impression  that  you 
objected  to  poverty,  and  that  the  object  of  good 
government  was  to  extirpate  tJiis,  root  and  branch." 

"Oh,  certainly,  if  you  put  it  that  way!  But  how  do 
you  set  about  it?" 

"By  encouraging  industry,  in  the  first  place,  thrift  in 
the  second.  Surely,  it  is  good  that  the  nation  should 
possess  as  much  as  possible  of  all  the  good  things 
which  add  to  its  comfort.  Can  it  be  that  you  regard 
wealthy  citizens  as  an  evil,  and  therefore  wish  to  put 
a  tax  on  them?" 

"Come,  sir,  you  evade  the  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  few  have  piled  up  their  millions  at  the 
expense  of  the  many?  And  if  they  are  not  checked 
by  taxation,  what  is  to  stop  them  from  continuing 
the  same  thing?" 

"They  are  checked  from  getting  what  belongs  to 
others,  since  all  have  now  equal  opportunities;  but 
there  is  no  check  on  anyone  to  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ducing wealth,  or  from  accumulating  it,  if  he  so  choose. 
A  person  should  not  be  fined  for  building  a  house  or 
planting  a  tree;  nor  should^  premium  be  offered  for 
indolence  or  iniprovidence." 
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"Fined  for  building  a  house  or  planting  a  tree?  You 
speak  in  enigmas." 

"Not  at  all.  Every  tax  levied  on  industry  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  fine;  that  is,  even  if  not  intended  as  such, 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  fine.  A  tax  on  dogs  tends  to 
diminisH  their  number.  Or,  supposing  it  were  thought 
there  were  too  many  bachelors,  then  a  bachelor's  tax, 
if  high  enough,  would  encourage  matrimony.  In  the 
one  case  you  practically  fine  a  man  for  keeping  a  dog; 
in  the  other  for  not  getting  married," 

"Well,  if  dogs  and  bachelors  are  objectionable,  is  it 
not  right  to  tax  them?" 

"Yes;  and  if  wealth  were  objectionable  we  might 
tax  that,  too.  But  my  object  is  to  exterminate 
poverty,  and  not  wealth." 

"That's  all  very  well.  But  if  one  man  were  not 
allowed  to  accumulate  more  than  a  certain  amount, 
the  remainder  would  be  distributed  among  the  others." 

"How  do  you  know  there  would  be  any  remainder? 
Suppose  we  did  determine  that  a  man  should  not  own 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  wealth;  is  it  not  pos- 
sbile  that  he  would  waste  more,  or  else  stop  produc- 
tion when  he  has  reached  his  limit?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  You  are  trying  to  theorize. 
This  fact,  however,  remains,  that  people  with  money 
grind  down  the  poor,  and  while  idlers  roll  in  wealth 
many  workers  are  starving." 

"That  was  a  fact ;  and  did  but  indicate  that  as  a 
remedy  for  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things  we  should 
discourage  idleness  and  encourage  the  worker." 

My  Socialist  visitor  remained  silent,  and  so  I  con- 
tinued : 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  spoke  to  the  first  appli- 
cant, whom  you  call  a  working  man,  as  J  did.     H^  W33 
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not  a  worker  by  his  own  confession,  although  I  hope 
he  is  one  now.  You  should  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
calling  every  poor  man  a  worker  and  every  rich  man 
an  idler.  You  can  find  both  workers  and  idlers  in  all 
classes." 

"Then  why  not  treat  them  all  alike?" 

"That  is  precisely  what  I  am  directed  to  do  by  our 
Constitution.  There  arc  now  equal  opportunities  to 
all  and  favors  to  none.  Whosoever  likes  to  work  is 
now  free  to  do  so,  and  may  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  his 
labor.  And  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he 
eat,  be  his  name  Jack  or  Sir  John." 

"Then,  after  all  your  fine  promises,  you  simply  mean 
to  pursue  the  'let-it-alone'  policy?" 

"If  by  'let-it-alone  policy'  you  mean  that  each 
person  is  to  be  allowed  to  employ  himself  and  enjoy 
himself  as  he  or  she  may  think  fit,  without  anyone 
having  the  right  of  interference  with  their  liberties, 
then  'Yes !'  that  is  indeed  the  spirit  of  that  principle 
for  which  you  and  the  whole  Democracy  have  been 
fighting  for  years  past." 

"Then  you  mean  to  allow  the  capitalist  to  grind 
down  the  workers  without  affording  the  latter  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law?" 

"I  merely  substitute  freedom  for  club  rule.  Under 
such  conditions  everybody  can  look  after  himself. 
You  wish  to  rule  by  whims  and  fancies;  I  carry  out 
principles." 

"Not  by  whims  and  fancies,  but  by  laivT 

"What  you  call  Laws  are  but  whims  and  fancies  of 
people.  Laws  arc  not,  and  cannot,  be  made  by  man, 
but  are  as  old  as  the  universe  itself.  All  man  has  to 
do  is  to  discover  them — I  mean,  of  course,  the  Laws 
of  Nature;  but  these  you  ignore  entirely,  and  think 
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that  by  writing  your  own  opinions — your  whims  and 
fancies — on  parchment,  you  have  manufactured  a 
'Law.'  If  such  enactment  fails  in  its  intended  pur- 
pose, you  set  about  amending  it ;  then  amend  the 
amendment,  and  so  keep  on  tinkering  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end — call  it  wisdom,  statesmanship,  legisla- 
tion. And  when  anyone  points  out  to  you  that  your 
enactments  run  counter  to  every  natural  law,  then  you 
exclaim  'Theory,  theory!'  '' 

"You  are  simply  a  slave  to  principle." 

"Yes,  I  confess  my  guilt  on  that  head.  I  certainly 
have  greater  faith  In  the  principles  of  Nature  than  in 
the  opinions  and  haphazard  guesses  of  man.  Men  have 
now  been  tinkering, at  legislation  these  many  centuries, 
and  with  what  result  you  know.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, do  you  not  think  it  high  time  to  give  Nature 
a  trial,  were  it  only  to  demonstrate  the  worthlessness 
of  her  laws  compared  with  human  wisdom?" 

There  v^^as  no  reply  to  this,  and  so  I  continued  in  a 
more  conciliatory  tone; 

"If  this  principle,  upon  which  you  and  I  and  all 
schools  of  political  thought  are  agreed,  is  a  true  one, 
let  us  have  faith  in  it,  and  follow  out  its  dictates  to  the 
letter.  For  if  the  principle  is  wrong,  or  if  principles 
are  not  to  be  relied  on  at  all,  then  pray  by  what  can 
we  be  guided?  Would  you  have  us  return  to  Party 
Government,  with  its  appeals  to  ignorance,  religious 
prejudices,  and  racial  animosities,  without  either  reason 
or  principle?     Or  re-establish  the  rule  of  might?" 

My  visitor  was  not  yet  convinced.  "That  is  all  very 
well  in  theory.  I  commend  your  abolition  of  the  land 
capitalist ;  but  that  in  itself  will  be  useless,  unless  you  at 
the  same  time  abolish  all  other  capitalists  and  establish 
a  system  of  State-directed  production  and  distribution." 
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I  glanced  at  the  people  behind  him  whom,  up  till 
now,  I  had  somehow  regarded  as  a  deputation  of  work- 
men on  whose  behalf  he  was  pleading.  But  on  closer 
examination  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  that  all  those  pres- 
ent were  well  dressed,  and  betrayed  none  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  workmen.  I  called  my  visitor's  attention 
to  this  fact,  and  he  at  once  replied  that  he  had  not 
come  with  those  people,  but  had  headed  a  large 
number  of  unemploj^ed,  and  that  he  could  not  explain 
how  it  was  that  they  had  all  left.  "These  gentlemen," 
he  added,  "probably  came  to  thank  you  for  your  par- 
tiality toward  them  ;"  this  with  another  sneer. 

An  idea  struck  me.  I  saw  plainly  that  an  object 
lesson  would  be  far  more  convincing  to  this  man  than 
abstract  arguments;  and  I  could  read  in  the  looks  of 
those  present  that  they  came  for  other  purposes  than 
to  express  any  gratitude  toward  me.     So  I  said : 

"Sir,  you  are  right ;  we  must  not  allow  the  laborers 
to  be  ground  down,  if  they  are  really  in  that  helpless 
condition  you  represent.  If  they  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves,  we — that  is,  you  and  I — will  look  after 
them,  and  nurse  them  as  we  would  helpless  babies. 
To  be  honest  with  you,  I  myself  do  not  think  that 
your  fears  are  well  grounded.  I  think  that  in  a  fair 
and  open  field  every  true  working  man  is  able  to  hold 
his  own,  and  look  after  himself.  If  I  am  mistaken  in 
this,  then  I  am  on  your  side;  for  already  have  I  made 
provision  for  the  maimed  and  helpless.  But  first  let 
us  see  what  this  influential  deputation  have  come  for; 
perhaps  it  may  throw  some  side-light  on  the  points 
which  you  have  raised.  So  please  remain  where  you 
are,  and  listen  to  their  representations." 
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My  surmises  were  correct,  and  my  Socialist  oppo- 
nent had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  could  see  that 
these  people  had  not  come  to  thank  me  for  anything  I 
had  done;  but  rather  to  urge  upon  me  the  adoption 
of  the  same  measure  as  he  himself  advocated — viz.,  to 
tax  Capital  rather  than  Land. 

They  were  boisterous,  but  not  very  self-confident, 
and  gave  me  the  impression  that  they  intended  to 
overawe  and  frighten  me  into  submission. 

Their  spokesman,  a  rather  portly  gentleman,  com- 
menced in  an  imperious  tone: 

"We  have  come  to  demand  the  instant  repeal  of 
these  disastrous  proclamations  which  are  working  the 
ruin  of  the  country.     We  shall  not  submit  to 

Here  I  interposed,  reminding  him  that  I  represented 
the  Sovereign  People,  and  that  I  must  insist  on  more 
respectful  language.  That  while  they  were  free  to 
place  before  me  their  complaints,  and  to  expect  redress 
if  they  could  make  out  a  good  case,  tHey  were  not 
allowed  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  law  as    it   stood. 

"If  the  law  is  bad,"  I  continued,  "you  are  free  to 
agitate  for  its  repeal ;  but  while  it  is  in  force  it  must 
be  obeyed.  You  know  this  doctrine,  since  you  have 
preached  it  often  enough  yourselves.  Now  you  may 
proceed.     What  is  it  you  have  to  say?" 

"We  have  to  inform  you,  then,  that  since  your  proc- 
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lamation  has  been  issued  the  country  has  been  ruined. 
Millions  of  capital  have  been  destroyed,  and  unless 
there  is  a  speedy  repeal  of  this  in — er — this — er — this 
disastrous  law,  bankruptcy  is  staring  the  nation  in  the 
face." 

I  was  not  much  alarmed  by  the  statement ;  for, 
though  there  were  many  of  them,  they  were  neither 
the  whole  nation  nor  representatives  of  the  whole 
nation.     So  I  said  calmly  : 

"Will  you  please  state  who  you  are,  and  what  inter- 
ests you  represent?  Clearly  you  cannot  mean  the 
whole  nation,  since  many  who  have  been  here  before 
you  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  new 
administration." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  spokeman ;  "those  whom  you 
have  benefited  by  plundering  us." 

I  again  sternly  rebuked  the  speaker,  and  warned 
him  against  again  using  such  disrespectful  language. 
He  then  explained  that  those  present  were  directors  of 
the  several  railway  companies,  and  that  since  this  new 
proclamation  their  companies  had  been  utterly  ruined. 
This  was  serious  news ;  railways  are  important  indus- 
trial undertakings,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  hamper- 
ing their  usefulness.  I  said  as  much,  which  seemed  to 
give  reassurance  and  hope  to  the  deputation.  "Please 
explain  to  me  in  what  manner  this  change  has  affected 
you,"  I  continued. 

"It  has  affected  us  in  a  manner,"  said  the  speaker, 
"which  you  could  not  have  foreseen  ;  which  only  shows 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  experiment  with  old-established 
institutions.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  taxed  away 
all  the  revenue  we  have  derived  from  our  land,  and 
have  taxed  in  addition  all  the  land  over  which  the  lines 
are  running," 
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"But  I  have  remitted  all  your  other  taxes,"  I  said, 
"and  in  that  respect  have  placed  you  on  an  equality 
with  every  other  industrial  undertaking." 

"Yes,  yes;  but,  as  I  told  you,  you  do  not  yet  under- 
stand all  the  effects  which  this  has  had.  Our  em- 
ployees demand  exorbitant  wages,  which  would  not 
leave  a  single  penny  profits." 

"Then  don't  pay  the  wages,  if  they  are  exorbitant." 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?  We  cannot  get  enough 
men  as  it  is,  and  if  we  stopped  working  the  lines,  how 
could  we  afford  to  pay  the  tremendous  Land  Tax?  In 
less  than  a  month  or  so  this  would  absorb  all  our  roll- 
ing stock  and  buildings;  while,  thanks  to  your  admini- 
stration, the  value  of  the  land,  for  which  we  have  paid 
so  dearly,  is  gone  already." 

"But  if  your  employees  are  so  extortionate,  why  not 
replace  them  by  recruiting  from  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed?" 

The  speaker  waxed  indignant,  and  there  was  great 
murmuring  among  the  deputation. 

"You  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  condition  the 
country  is  in,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the  position  you 
occupy.  Unemployed,  indeed,  when  I  tell  you  that 
we  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  hands  to  cope  with  the 
tremendous  traffic,  which  has  increased  to  nearly 
double  its  amount,  and  not  a  man  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money!  We  are  left  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  our 
employees." 

"That  explains  why  the  mass  of  unemployed  have 
left  you.  They  have  evidently  learnt  already  to  stand 
on  their  own  legs,  and  mean  to  dispense  with  their 
nurses,"  I  whispered  to  the  Socialist.  And  turning  to 
the  speaker,  I  said  aloud : 

"But  surely  the  country  cannot  then  be  in  such  ^ 
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disastrous  state  as  you  represented.  You  really  con- 
fuse me." 

Here  one  of  the  deputation  stepped  forward,  a  man 
with  a  fine  head,  closely  shaven  face,  and  frank  and 
noble  countenance.  His  demeanor  was  deferential 
and  polite,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  angry  looks  of 
the  majority. 

"I  think  I  can  explain  matters  to  you,  sir,  and  per- 
haps also  to  my  fellow-Directors,  who  I  think  take  a 
somewhat  one-sided  view  of  the  matter.  Under  the 
circumstances  this  is  perhaps  natural.  Since  you  have 
opened  the  racecourse,  allowing  everybody  to  corri- 
pete  on  equal  terms,  those  who  formerly  enjoyed 
exclusive  privileges  do  not  find  it  so  easy  to  get  their 
accustomed  swag.  We  find  that  others  can  run  faster 
than  ourselves,  and  get  the  prizes.  For  myself  I  will 
not  complain,  but  throw  off  the  old  traditions  which 
now  are  hampering  me,  and  try  again  my  strength 
under  the  new  conditions." 

"Instead  of  explaining,  you  only  puzzle  me  more 
and  more." 

"I  will  be  plain  then.  You  have  opened  up  the 
natural  opportunities  to  the  people,  and  now  everyone 
is  able  to  make  the  best  of  his  abilities.  At  first  I  too 
considered  your  proposals  sheer  madness,  because  I 
thought  that,  even  if  you  did  open  up  the  land,  every- 
body would  not  be  fit  to  start  farming*  I  don't  know 
why,  but  the  idea  of  land  reform  always  suggested  to 
me  that  it  meant  everybody  should  be  a  farmer.  But 
I  now  see  that  that  is  neither  necessary  nor  even  pos- 
sible. You  have  certainly  taught  us  that  railway 
dividends  come  as  much  from  land  as  do  potatoes. 
The  farmers,  who  are  now  making  good  profits,  employ 
builders   to    improve    their  habitati'>ns,    buy  carpets, 
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furniture,  clothing,  and  all  manner  of  other  conven- 
iences. The  manufacturers  and  tradespeople  are  all 
busy,  and,  of  course,  earning  good  money.  These  too 
try  to  improve  their  conditions.  Most  of  them  were 
really  out  at  elbow,  barely  having  been  able  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  merest  necessities  of  life.  But 
now  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  everybody  is 
buying  and  sending  out  orders  on  one  hand,  and  supply- 
ing others  with  such  articles  as  they  themselves  pro- 
duce or  deal  in.  This  gave  a  sudden  and  great 
impetus  to  all  the  trades,  and,  of  course,  also  to  the 
railways.  The  army  of  unemployed  vanished  as  if  by 
magic.  Under  these  conditions  everybody  naturally 
demands  for  his  services  an  equal  counter-service.  The 
laborer  has  no  longer  to  beg  for  employment,  and 
unless  people  are  willing  to  pay  him  what  he  thinks  his 
labor  is  worth,  he  refuses  to  part  with  it.  I  cannot 
blame  him,  for  we  do  the  same;  we  have  raised  our 
rates  on  the  railways,  and  people  pay  cheerfully." 

"Yes;  but  have  we  anything  of  it?"  asked  the 
former  speaker.  "Does  it  not  all  go  away  again  in 
wages  or  in  taxes?" 

"It  does,  certainly.  Those  who  work  the  railways 
get  the  benefit,  leaving  to  us  just  about  enough  to 
recoup  us  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  rolling  plant,  and 
such  return  as  would  be  about  an  equitable  return  for 
the  rent  of  our  buildings  and  other  plant." 

The  deputation  got  a  little  noisy,  each  of  them 
attempting  to  remonstrate  at  the  same  time  with  the 
last  speaker  for  his  frankness,  for  which  they  called 
him  a  Judas  and  other  coarse  names. 

I  again  interfered,  and  after  some  difficulty  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  quiet.  Turning  to  the  first 
speaker,  I  said : 
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"This  is  a  somewhat  different  picture  to  what  you 
drew,  and  is  most  satisfactory  and  gratifying.  Instead 
of  having  ruined  the  nation,  I  find  that  the  nation  is 
prosperous ;  and  I  fail  to  see  what  you  have  come  to 
complain  about.  If  the  wages  of  all  those  engaged  in 
railway  work  are  higher,  surely  you,  as  the  managers 
of  the  concern,  must  share  in  the  general  prosperity. 
For  if  each  man  is  in  a  position  to  put  his  own  price 
on  his  labor,  you,  as  the  most  important  ofificials,  must 
be  able  to  command  good  salaries  for  your  services.  I 
mean  your  wages  of  superintendence." 

The  man  whom  I  addressed  bit  his  lip  and  was 
silent,  as  were  the  rest,  excepting  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  former  frank  statement. 

"If  you  will  pardon  me,  sir,  for  saying  so,"  he  said, 
"I  think  my  friend  was  right  when  he  said  you  were 
ignorant  on  many  points  of  railway  management.  We, 
as  Directors,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment or  superintendence  of  railway  work  proper.  Our 
business  is,  or  I  should  rather  say  was,  to  receive  the 
balance-sheet  and  the  earnings  of  the  men  and  to 
declare  dividends.  Of  course,  there  are  still  earnings, 
and  still  dividends  to  be  declared ;  but  now  a  rent  col- 
lector could  perform  the  work  for  us." 

"Well,  and  is  that  so  bad?  I  should  say  your  rents 
for  buildings,  and  so  on,  should  be  more  secure  now 
than  formerly ;  and  considering  that  houses  and  rolling- 
stock  represent  labor,  and  that  labor  is  well  paid,  their 
value,  I  should  think,  would  be  enhanced." 

"It  is.  But  railway  carriages  and  buildings  don't  last 
for  ever,  as  does  the  land.  Nor  was  our  chief  revenue 
derived  from  this  source.  We  had  a  profit  on  every 
man  we  employed ;  this  is  now  gone.  And  as  popu- 
lation increased  and  trade  improved,  so  the  value  of 
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our  lands  improved.  This  is  now  gone  too.  Our  shares 
formerly  went  up,  whether  our  carriages  and  buildings 
were  new  or  old.  Now  they  go  down  every  day,  as  our 
plant  depreciates.  And  if  we  wanted  to  keep  our 
plant  in  the  same  condition,  we  could  draw  no  divi- 
dends at  all,  since  all  we  receive  would  be  absorbed  for 
depreciation,  to  repair  or  replace  the  old  stock." 

"Would  you  please  explain  this  point  a  little  more 
clearly,"  I  said. 

"Certainly.  Supposing  you  built  a  house,  a  carriage, 
or  an  engine.     This  would  not  last  forever," 

"Of  course  not." 

"Well,  then,  supposing  an  engine  to  last  for  twenty 
years,  then  you  would  not  pay  for  an  engine  that  has 
been  in  work  ten  years  the  same  price  as  if  it  were  new. 
And  if  you  lent  that  engine  on  hire,  you  could  not  get 
more  for  its  use  than  just  what  would  replace  another 
engine  of  the  same  kind  by  the  time  it  is  used  up, 
since  everybody  is  in  a  position  to  command  whatever 
he  needs,  and  is  unwilling  to  pay  usury.  The  same 
applies,  of  course,  to  our  plant  and  rolling  stock.  If 
we  would  withdraw  the  money  which  we  earn  for  its 
use,  the  carriages,  engines,  etc.,  would  depreciate,  and 
would  ultimately  be  all  used  up.  And  if  we  keep 
things  in  repair,  replacing  old  stock  by  new,  we  could 
draw  no  dividends  at  all." 

"But  then  your  plant  and  stock  are  left  you." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  first  speaker.  "And  you 
would  have  us  provide  the  public  with  convenience 
for  nothing?" 

"But  you    do  not  provide   it    for  nothing,  if  they 
enable  you  to  replace  what  they  consume.      Would  you 
have  7nore  in  return  than  what  you  givef 
ij     "Oh!  it  is  no  good  arguing  with  him,"  they  said; 
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"we   had  better  stop  traffic  altogether,  and  see  then 
whether  the  people  will  stand  it." 

"I  will  answer  for  that,"  I  said,  rising  from  my  seat. 
"The  plant  is  yours,  and  you  can  do  with  it  whatever 
you  please,  gentlemen.  The  land  is  yours  also,  so  long 
as  you  choose  to  keep  it,  and  pay  the  rent  for  it  to  the 
State.  If  you  do  not  care  to  keep  it  you  are  allowed 
to  pick  up  your  rails  and  sleepers  and  do  with  them  as 
you  please;  and  the  State  would  have  to  provide  new 
railway  lines  for  the  people." 

This  deliverance  put  an  end  to  their  bluster.  They 
were  terror-stricken.  And  I  considered  the  moment 
opportune  to  make  them  a  proposal,  which  I  thought 
would  be  of  advantage  to  the  State  and  convenient  to 
themselves.     I  said : 

"  In  a  country  of  such  general  prosperity,  where  pen- 
niless and  ignorant  people  are  in  a  position  to  earn 
comfortable  livings,  men  like  yourselves,  who  have 
education,  abilities,  and  substance  to  start  with,  should 
not  be  in  despair.  Abilities  you  undoubtedly  possess, 
but  hitherto  you  have  wasted  them  on  unholy  objects 
— that  is,  in  finding  out  ways  and  means  how  to  make 
profit  at  the  expense  of  your  fellow-men.  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  having  done  so,  nor  do  I  reproach  you. 
You  were  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  as  were  the 
rest  of  us.  Now  a  new  order  has  set  in.  And  I  doubt 
not  but  that  your  abilities  will  soon  find  outlets  in  more 
legitimate,  and  perhaps  even  more  profitable  channels. 
You  may  not  care  to  continue  under  the  new  condi- 
tions the  worries  incidental  to  company  management, 
and  could  employ,  perhaps,  your  wealth  in  other  ways 
more  congenial  to  your  tastes  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances. If  so,  the  State  is  willing  to  relieve 
you  of  all  your   responsibilities,  and  to  pay  you  for 
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every  rail,  nail,  brick,  or  sleeper  its  full  price  at  present 
valuation." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  they  agreed  to  my  pro- 
posals, and  I  gave  instructions  to  have  the  plant  sur- 
veyed and  appraised. 

Thus  the  highroads  of  the  country  became  the 
property  of  the  nation  by  voluntary  surrender. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   DIRECTORS   OF  THE   NEW   RIVER   COMPANY. 

Things  happen  strangely  and  oddly  in  dreams,  and 
yet  everything  seems  perfectly  natural.  The  Direct- 
ors of  the  Railway  Company  had  not  left  my  pres- 
ence, nor  do  I  remember  anyone  having  entered  the 
room  while  they  were  there.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  I  had  before  me  another  deputation.  The  men 
were  the  same,  but  not  the  interest — or  concern,  rather 
— which  they  represented.  This  time  it  was  on  behalf 
of  the  New  River  Company  that  one  of  their  number 
addressed  me.     Fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  he  said : 

"I  hear  that  you  are  very  fond  of  facts,  and  that  you 
will  not  believe  anything  that  cannot  be  demonstrated 
to  you.  Here,  then,  are  some  hard  facts  for  you  to 
digest."  And  he  held  up  to  me  two  copies  of  Stock 
Exchange  quotations.  "Look  on  this  picture,  and  on 
that." 

I  did  so,  and  read  in  one  "New  River  Company, 
;£"i 38,000."  And  in  the  other  "New  River  Company, 
£1^  los. ;  no  business  done."  I  also  noticed  great 
reductions  in  other  stock,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent;  and  opposite  many  of  the  companies  there 
were  either  no  quotations  at  all  or  the  legend  "In 
Liquidation." 

*'Are  you  convinced  now  that  we  are  putting  facts 
before  you?"  he  asked. 

*T  am;  and  most  surprising  facts  they  are,"  I 
replied. 
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"Most  surprising!"  echoed  the  Socialist. 

"Within  the  last  few  months,"^  continued  the  spokes- 
man, "over  five  hundred  thousand  million  pounds* 
worth  of  capital  has  been  destroyed." 

The  allusion  to  the  last  few  months  astonished  me 
more  than  the  amount  of  capital  destroyed.  "Dear 
me  I"  I  exclaimed;  "have  I  been  in  office  so  long?, 
How  the  time  does  fly!" 

"Over  half  a  million  millions  of  pounds,  if  a  penny," 
he  continued.  "I  am  prepared  to  make  good  my 
statement." 

"Oh,  I  take  your  word  for  the  amount,"  I  said  smil- 
ingly. "But  would  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
what  kind  of  'capital'  has  been  destroyed,  and  in  what 
manner?" 

"If  you  will  come  with  me  to  my  office  I  will  show 
you  a  whole  strong-room  full  of  what  was  once  most 
valuable  'stock,'  but  which  is  now  so  much  waste  paper 
— or  very  nearly  so." 

"Dear  me!  have  the  moths  got  into  them,  or  mice, 
or  rats?" 

"Neither  of  these,  but  the  blight  and  canker  of 
your  cursed  government,"  he  said,  with  ill-suppressed 
anger. 

"I  fail  to  see  how  I  could  have  done  anything  to 
spoil  goods  locked  up  in  your  strong-room." 

He  gazed  at  me  with  angry  amazement.  "I  verily 
believe,"  he  said,  after  a  while,  "that  you  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  'stock'  means." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said.  "I  myself  keep  oxen,  horses, 
pigs,  poultry.  But  these  should  be  safe,  one  would 
think,  locked  up  in  strong-rooms." 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  live  stock,"  he  exclaimed 
indignantly,  "but  of  shares.     Have  I  not  shown   you 
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that  the  shares  of  the  New  River  Company  alone  have 
come  down  from  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  a 
paltry  £1;^  los.,  and  no  buyers  even  at  that?" 

"Perhaps  they  are  not  worth  more,"  I  suggested. 

"No;  not  while  you  are  at  the  helm  of  State,  and 
allow  us  to  be  plundered  in  this  shameful  and  out- 
rageous fashion.  For  that,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  this 
tremendous  fall,  that  we  are  being  plundered,  and  that 
by  your  authority." 

"Plundered!"  I  said.  "No;  that  I  will  not  allow. 
I  will  stop  that  at  once."  And  I  rang  the  bell  sharply, 
and  ordered  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to  be  sent. 
No  sooner  had  I  said  so  than  that  functionary  stood 
before  me. 

"Have  I  not  given  strict  orders,"  I  thundered,  "that 
the  liberty  and  property  of  every  citizen  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  without  any  distinction  whatever? 
How  is  it  that  these  gentlemen  here  have  to  complain 
of  having  been  plundered  of  several  millions?" 

But  the  Commissioner  of  Police  neither  quaked  nor 
trembled  at  my  thundering;  and  as  I  looked  at  him 
more  closely  he  turned  out  to  be  no  other  than  my 
friend  Verinder,  who,  with  the  familiar  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  said : 

"Your  instructions  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and  that  is  just  the  complaint  of  these  gentle- 
men. What  they  have  been  'plundered'  of  is  the  right 
to  plunder  others.  I  believe  the  figures  to  be  right, 
for  I  always  thought  theirs  was  a  lucrative  business." 

"But  they  also  speak  of  destruction  of  capital." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you.  They  are  still 
in  possession  of  all  they  had — their  works,  pumps, 
pipes,  and  taps.  Their  'shares'  or  'stock'  are  as  fresh 
and  crisp  as  ever,  and  I  doubt  not   that  with  proper 
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care  and  in  strong-rooms  they  will  keep  so  for  many 
years." 

"But  you  have  made  waste  paper  of  them,"  ex- 
claimed the  spokesman  of  the  deputation.  Where- 
upon Police  Commissioner  Verinder  explained  as 
follows : 

"These  gentlemen  were  lords  of  the  clouds ;  that  is, 
the  water  that  was  showered  down  by  our  Heavenly 
Father  upon  the  just  and  unjust  alike  was  claimed  by 
them  as  their  exclusive  property.  They  erected  large 
filters  and  pumps,  laid  down  pipes  in  all  directions,  and 
supplied  the  water  to  the  inhabitants  at  so  much  per 
gallon.  The  inhabitants  complained,  demanded  a  re- 
duction in  price,  and  threatened  to  take  possession 
of  their  works." 

"And  have  they  done  so?"  I  asked. 

"No,  but  they  have  done  worse ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
these  gentlemen  are  concerned.  They  have  left  them 
their  works  and  pipes,  and  have  erected  a  new  plant, 
belonging  to  the  community;  and  now,  of  course,  the 
people  will  no  longer  buy  their  water  at  a  higher  rate 
than  that  at  which  they  can  be  supplied  by  the  parish 
pumps." 

"You  do  not  give  all  the  facts,"  interrupted  the  com- 
plainant. "Nor  do  you  mention  that  you  acted  as  an 
agitator  against  our  interests." 

"Oh,  if  you  wish  me  to  go  into  details  I  will  do  so 
with  pleasure,"  replied  the  acute  Police  Commissioner. 
"There  was,  as  I  said,  a  perfect  revolution.  The 
people  wanted  to  take  possession  of  the  waterworks, 
and  pay  the  present  owners  at  valuation.  I  drew  a 
cordon  of  police  around  the  works  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company.  I  then  explained  to  the  people 
that  they  had  no  right  to  force  people  to  surrender 
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aught  against  their  will,  nor  fix  the  price  of  their  ser- 
vice, any  more  than  the  company  could  force  people 
to  work  for  them  at  their  price.  But  I  advised  them, 
certainly,  that  if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  com- 
pany's prices  they  could  erect  a  plant  of  their  own. 
They  decided  to  do  so,  and  were  about  to  tap  the 
river,  when  the  directors  of  the  company  came  to  me 
with  a  parchment,  claiming  the  sole  right  to  the  whole 
river.  -  Now,  sir,  your  proclamation  was  that  no  one 
should  be  disturbed  in  his  present  possessions,  and  I 
again  promised  the  company  full  protection,  but 
pointed  out  that,  inas7niich  as  the  river  itself  is  a 
natural  opportunity ^  if  they  wished  to  have  exclusive 
possession  of  it,  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
privilege." 

"And  we  made  a  liberal  offer." 

"You  did ;  but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Constitution,  which  demands  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  the  full  value  of  all  natural  advan- 
tages. I  said  to  them  that  so  long  as  everybody  can 
have  free  access,  and  there  is  water  enough  for  all, 
the  rent  or  tax  would  be  nil,  since  in  that  case  there 
would  be  no  monopoly.  But  if  there  should  be  com- 
petition for  the  water,  the  tax  would  be  the  full  value 
which  this  competition  would  givo.  it.  They  refused 
to  pay  the  tax,  and  so  the  local  authority  tapped  the 
river.  Under  these  circumstances — there  being  no 
monopoly — of  course  there  is  no  rent  for  either  party. 
Nor  need  I  say  that  the  company  is  not  paying  now 
any  other  taxes,  since  they  have  all  been  abolished, 
excepting  only,  of  course,  the  ground  rent  for  land 
occupied  by  their  buildings,  reservoirs,  etc." 

"And  no  capital  has  been  destroyed?" 

"None  whatever.     What  these  people  call  'capital' 
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was  a  certificate  which  gave  them  the  right  to  levy  a 
tribute  from  the  citizens  of  the  district,  before  they 
allowed  them  to  quench  their  thirst  or  have  a  bath. 
The  enormous  value  of  their  'shares'  or  'scrip'  only 
shows  the  extent  to  which  this  blackmailing  has  been 
carried  on.  Now  that  people  have  access  to  the 
natural  opportunities,  they  no  longer  pay  for  what 
they  can  get  for  nothing.  The  company  are  still  sup- 
plying a  large  area,  and  that  because  they  have 
lowered  their  rates  to  those  charged  by  the  corpora- 
tion, whereupon  the  latter  desisted  from  extending  the 
new  pipes.  These  rates  are  just  suf^cient  to  pay  for 
filtration  and  distribution,  and  the  expenses  connected 
therewith." 

"That  is  to  say,"  I  remarked, "that,  whereas  they  were 
formerly  wsiter-lords,  they  now  are  wsiter-carrters.'' 

"Precisely.  And  instead  of  having  taken  any  capital 
from  them,  we  have  actually  removed  all  former  taxes 
— much  to  their  regret.  They  volunteered  to  treble 
their  income  tax,  and  to  have  their  machinery  rated  to 
any  extent  the  people  liked,  provided  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  the  river.  This  was  the  'liberal*  offer 
referred  to.  But  by  this  time  the  people  saw  the  cat, 
and " 

"Enough,  sir,"  I  said.  And,  turning  toward  the 
deputation,  I  added: 

"Your  petition  is  dismissed.  You  are  free  to  pump 
water  from  the  river,  and  sell  it  at  whatever  price  you 
can  get  for  it.  But  I  cannot  prevent  other  people 
from  doing  the  same  thing,  since  I  cannot  deny  them 
access  to  the  opportunities  of  Nature,  nor  can  I  force 
them  to  pay  you  more  for  your  services  than  they 
think  these  are  worth.  But  if  you  don't  care  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  water-carriers  under  these  new  con- 
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ditions,  I  offer  to  buy  your  plant  on  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  at  present  valuations.  Shall 
we  say  it  is  a  bargain?" 

And  a  bargain  it  was,  for  after  a  very  brief  consul- 
tation among  themselves  I  received  the  following 
answer: 

*'We  have  no  other  option  but  to  accept." 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

ANOTHER   CHAT   WITH   THE   SOCIALIST. 

"Wonderful!  You  must  be  a  magician,"  ex- 
claimed the  Socialist,  as  soon  as  the  last  deputation 
withdrew. 

"I  can  hardly  believe  that  these  people  have  surren- 
dered their  capital  so  meekly  otherwise  than  under  the 
influence  of  some  magic.  Seriously,  have  you  hypno- 
tized them?" 

"It  would  almost  seem  so;  but  the  only  magic  I 
have  made  use  of  is  the  application  of  natural  princi- 
ples in  the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  man." 

"That  hardly  explains  why  such  a  selfish  set  of 
people  as  most  capitalists  are  should  surrender  the 
power  they  had  of  robbing  the  community  of  workers." 

"Because  they  are  selfish,  and  because,  having  no 
longer  a  profitable  monopoly,  they  do  not  care  to 
provide  people  with  water.  You  speak  of  them  as 
'capitalists.'  In  a  sense,  they  were  capitalists;  but 
how  much  do  you  think  their  real  capital  amounted 
to? 

"Millions.  Many  millions.  They  were  kings — 
water  kings." 

I  smiled,  and  handed  him  the  estimate  I  had  just 
received  from  the  surveyor,  which  gave  the  total  of  the 
waterworks  at  ;^36,582.  He  looked  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment. 

43 
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"This,"  I  said,  "is  the  full  value  of  their  plant,  build- 
ings, engines,  pipes,  and  meters,  all  included.  For  land 
including  river,  you  see,  we  need  not  pay,  because  its 
value — its  market  value,  understand — is  gone." 

"And  what  has  become  of  the  rest  of  their  capital?" 
he  asked. 

"The  rest  you  can  get  at  the  price  of  waste  paper, 
since  it  is  nothing  else,  and  never  was  anything  else. 
For  that  which  you  still  call  'capital'  consisted  of  noth- 
ing but  parchments  and  papers — the  bogies  of  which 
you  and  your  school  were  so  terribly  afraid." 

"But  these  shares  represented  capital?" 

"Very  little  indeed ;  and  so  far  as  shares  represented 
real  capital — that  is,  wealth  in  some  form  or  other — it 
was  harmless.  But  such  shares  as  those  of  the  water 
company,  or  the  title-deeds  of  land,  represented  no 
existing  \vQ2i\th  at  all,  but  wealth  to  be  produced  in  the 
future.  That  is,  the  holders  of  such  deeds  had  a  lien 
on  future  production.*'' 

"I  do  not  quite  follow  your  meaning." 

"I  will  explain,  then.  Supposing  I  owned  yon 
narrow  footpath  leading  down  to  the  river  or  lake,  and 
that  this  enabled  me  to  levy  a  toll  on  every  passer-by 
before  I  allowed  him  to  quench  his  thirst.  You,  seeing 
I  am  doing  a  profitable  business,  propose  to  buy  me 
out.  I  agree  to  sell — but  what?  Not  the  toll  I  have 
already  collected,  but  the  opportunity  of  levying  toll  in 
the  future.  I  speak  to  you  thus:  My  revenue  from 
this  river  is  ;^ioo  annually;  but  the  city  is  growing, 
and  this  the  only  source  of  water  for  miles.  As 
people  increase,  so  my  toll-money  must  increase. 
Hence  I  want  you  to  pay  down  equal  to  what  I  think 
I  might  be  able  to  collect  in  the  next  twenty-seven  or 
thirty  y     ,rs;  or,  in  round  figures,  I  require  £2^00  for 
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'my  property* !  This  at  once  constitutes  me  a 
'capitalist'  of  that  amount;  yet  the  only  real  capital, 
that  is  'wealth'  in  the  shape  of  human  labor,  may  con- 
sist in  a  gate  to  lock  out  the  people.  In  the  course  of 
events  natural  opportunities  are  declared  common 
property,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  them  goes  to 
the  State.  What  offer  would  you  then  make  me  for 
my  property?" 

"None  at  all;  excepting,  perhaps,  a  few  shillings  for 
your  wooden  gate,"  he  said  laughingly. 

"Precisely.  And  that  explains  why  the  shares  of 
the  water  company  have  fallen  from  £1^^,000  to  ;^I3 
los.  You  know  now  what  has  become  of  their  other 
capital.  In  other  words,  it  had  no  existence  except  on 
paper.  And  once  the  system  which  has  sanctioned 
blackmailing  is  abolished,  and  the  toll-gates  which 
debarred  mankind  from  Nature  are  pulled  down,  these 
papers  are  powerless,  and  require  no  further  Act  of 
Parliament  to  make  them  harmless.  You  will  clearly 
understand,  of  course,  that  by  real  capital  I  mean 
something  that  is  due  to  human  exeriton — accumu- 
lated labor ;  that  is,  wealth  to  which  its  rightful  owner 
is  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  exertion." 

"Well,  all  wealth  is  due  to  labor,  for  that  matter." 

"No,  it  is  not.  This  is  a  great  and  fundamental 
error  on  your  part.  So  far  from  this  being  true, 
labor  has  the  smallest  share  in  the  production  of 
wealth." 

"What?"  he  asked  in  surprise,  "wealth  not  due 
entirely  to  labor,  when  you  yourself  admit  that  capital 
itself  is  only  accumulated  labor?" 

"Oh,  bother  capital !  It  is  a  perfect  Mrs.  Harris  in 
Political  Economy.  The  two  factors  in  the  production 
of  wealth  are  labor  and  the  forces  or  raw  products  oj 
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Nature,  Without  the  latter  the  former  is  absolutely 
impotent.  Without  the  former  but  little  is  to  be  had. 
These  two  factors  then — Nature  and  human  labor — co- 
operate everywhere,  though  in  variable  proportion  in 
different  localities,  in  the  production  of  these  commo- 
dities men  require.  These  commodities  you  may  call 
wealth,  or  capital,  or  whatever  else  you  please.  Where 
Nature  co-operates  more  freely,  men  are  well  off. 
Where  Nature's  share  is  less,  men  are  worse  off.  But 
in  most  cases  the  greater  part  is  done  by  Nature. 
Woe  betide  the  people  who  are  so  situated  that  labor 
has  to  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work." 

"Do  you  know  such  a  place?" 

"Yes.  Aden,  for  instance,  which  is  lying  in  a  desert. 
Their  very  firewood  has  to  be  fetched  in  small  bundles 
on  camels  from  a  distance ;  and  their  drink-water  has 
to  be  distilled  from  sea  water,  and  is  sold  by  hawkers 
from  house  to  house  as  milk  is  in  our  streets." 

"But  how  does  that  bear  on  our  question?" 

"It  has  an  important  bearing  on  it.  You  and  many 
others  were  always  clamoring  for  'the  fruits  of  your 
labor.'  " 

"Of  course;  and  so  we  are  still." 

"Well,  if  you  had  'the  fruits  of  your  labor*  only,  you 
would  be  worse  off  than  the  people  in  Aden ;  for  these 
folks  have  at  least  the  sea-water  for  nothing.  What 
you  should  have  asked  for  \s  free  access  to  Nature  and 
an  equal  share  in  the  bounties  of  Nature.  The  fruit  of 
your  toil  would  then  be  yours  as  a  matter  of  course, 
since  then  no  one  could  enslave  you." 

"And  you  think  you  have  effected  this  with  the 
single  tax?" 

"  "ertainly.  For  whatever  is  due  to  Nature  now 
goes  to  th?  cornniunity,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
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revenue  thus  derived  benefits  all  alike.  And  all  hav- 
ing an  equal  interest  in  the  spending,  care  is  taken 
that  it  is  usefully  employed.  All  being  thus  placed 
on  an  equality  as  regards  the  opportunities  of  produc- 
tion, no  one  can  lord  it  over  the  other.  In  other 
words,  now  a  truly  free  contract  between  buyer  and 
seller,  employer  and  employee,  is  possible." 

"But  still  there  will  be  some  more  skillful  than  others, 
and  thus  produce  more." 

"Yes;  and  these  are  the  very  men  we  wish  to 
encourage,  to  be  emulated  by  the  others.  What  we 
have  achieved  by  the  single  tax  is  this :  The  road  is 
now  open  to  all,  and  everyone  can  run  as  fast  as  he 
pleases.  The  fastest  runner  will  get  the  highest  prize, 
but  no  longer  at  the  expense  of  those  less  gifted.  Nor 
can  he,  by  being  the  fastest  runner,  prevent  others 
from  reaching  the  same  goal,  though  perhaps  a  little 
later.  He  can  shut  no  gate,  and  erect  no  barriers. 
The  road  is  to  remain  open  to  all  and  forever.  There 
is  a  prize  for  everyone  in  the  race,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  prize  is  determined  by  everyone  for  himself. 
Blanks  there  are  for  those  only  who  are  too  lazy  to 
take  part  in  the  race." 

"Answer  me  another  question.  Why  is  it  that  you 
have  not  taxed  the  Water  Company  for  the  use  of  the 
river?  For,  according  to  your  view,  this  is  a  natural 
opportunity." 

"It  is.  But  we  only  charge  for  natural  opportuni- 
ties that  are  monopolized.  These  people  do  not  now 
monopolize  the  water,  but  supply  it  to  whosoever 
wants  it.  They  simply  act  as  carriers,  and  anybody 
else  can  do  the  same.  If  Ave  charged  them  for  the 
water,  would  we  not  tax  those  who  use  it?" 

"YeSe     And  since  the  water  is  used  by  a  portion  of 
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the  nation  only,  whereas  it  belongs  to  the  whole,  should 
not  those  who  enjoy  it  pay  for  it?" 

"Oh,  that  is  what  you  mean.  There  you  are  right. 
But  then  the  people  do  pay  for  that  already ;  since 
whatever  advantage  there  is  in  being  near  a  river 
attaches  to  the  value  of  the  ground  occupied." 

*'I  hardly  see  your  point." 

"And  yet  it  is  plain  enough.  Suppose  there  are  two 
blocks  of  land  in  every  respect  alike,  save  that  the  one 
is  near  the  river,  whereas  to  the  other  water  has  to  be 
conveyed  by  some  means.  Say  now  that  this  would 
mean  an  annual  expense  of  £^.  Would  you  not,  in 
that  case,  esteem  the  former  block  of  land  worth  by  so 
much  more  than  the  latter?" 

"That  is  my  point." 

"So  that  you  would  agree  to  take  the  latter  block 
at  ^5  less  rent  only?" 

"Yes." 

"But  the  water  being  supplied,  it  will  now  be  of 
equal  value.  So  that  if  we  charged  for  water  in  out- 
lying districts  the  ground  rent  would  be  by  so  much 
less.  But  both  water  and  ground  rents  belonging  to 
the  State,  there  is  no  need  for  separate  charges,  while 
it  simplifies  and  cheapens  the  collection." 

"Yes,  you  are  right.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as 
if  one  hotel  charges  half  a  crown  for  bedroom  and 
eighteen  pence  for  service,  while  another  hotel  charges 
four  shiljings  inclusive.  So  far,  then,  theory  is  entirely 
in  favor  of  the  capitalists." 

"In  favor  of  the  capitalists?" 

"Very  vav  'h  so.  You  have  remitted  all  their  other 
taxes,  and  no  v  do  not  even  tax  them  for  the  use  of 
the  river.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  am  very 
confused  about  the  whole  matter,  and  not  the  least 
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as  regards  yourself.  I  will  be  frank  with  you.  At 
first  I  suspected  you  of  collusion  with  the  capitalists; 
but  somehow  they  do  not  seem  to  be  very  grateful  to 
you.     And  yet " 

"And  yet?" 

**I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  I  am  now  satisfied  as 
to  your  good  intentions;  but  yet  why  are  you  so 
strenuously  opposed  to  a  Property  or  Income  Tax?" 

"For  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place  because  it  is 
against  the  principle  of  our  Constitution — that  is,  it  is  a 
direct  interference  with  the  liberties  of  the  citizens.  In 
the  second,  because  such  taxes  fall  on  industry,  and  to 
that  extent  check  or,  at  all  events,  hamper  production." 

"These  cannot  be  your  only  reasons,  nor  even  the 
weightiest.  You  cannot  mean  to  say  that  by  taxing 
the  millionaire,  who  has  acquired  his  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  workers,  you  would  check  production. 
Why  not  recover  at  least  a  part  of  what  they  have 
stolen  from  others?" 

"By  a. property  tax?" 

"Yes." 

"Listen,  and  I  will  try  to  clear  up  the  matter  for 
you.  But  first  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the 
essential  difference  between  the  production  of  industry 
and  the  raw  products  of  Nature — or,  briefly,  land. 
Suppose  I  owned  a  piece  of  land  which  yielded  me  an 
annual  income  of  say  ^5,  and  that  the  current  rate  of 
interest  were  five  per  cent.  You  know  that  the  selling 
value  of  such  a  piece  of  land  would  then  be  j^ioo." 

"Of  course." 

"Next  we  will  suppose  that  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  in 
the  pound  is  imposed  on  ground  values;  so  that,  after 
paying  this  tax,  the  net  revenue  from  the  said  land 
vould  only  be  £2  los.,  then " 
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"Then  your  land  would  be  worth  at  the  outside  ;^5o. 
And  if  the  tax  is  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  its 
capital  value  would  be  gone  entirely.  That  you  have 
already  demonstrated  wholesale;  but  it  does  not  bear 
on  my  contention." 

'T'll  show  you  that  it  does,  if  you  will  be  but 
patient.  Let  us  now  see  how  a  property  tax  would 
work.  Instead  of  one  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  land, 
say  that  I  possessed  one  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
coal,  or  bread,  or  any  other  industrial  product,  and  that 
you  imposed  an  all-round  property  tax  of  ten  shillings 
in  the  pound.  What  would  be  the  result  of  that? 
You  are  silent.  Well,  then,  I  will  answer  the  question 
myself.  My  coal  would  at  once  be  worth  ;^i50.  But 
that  is  not  all.  In  selling  the  coal,  I  put  on  my  profit 
of  say  ten  per  cent.  This,  before  the  tax,  would  have 
amounted  to  £jO;  but  after  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
I  would  get  ten  per  cent,  profit  on  ^^150  instead  of  on 
;^ioo,  or  ^15  instead  of  ^10.  Who  do  you  think 
would  gain  most  by  this  transaction — the  workers  or 
the  capitalist?" 

"Go  on !" 

"This,  then,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed 
to  taxing  the  products  of  human  labor  under  any 
pretense  whatever.  Before  giving  you  any  of  the 
others,  I  want  you  to  realize  and  commit  to  memory 
this  stern  fact :  A  tax  on  produce  always  falls  ulti- 
mately on  the  consumer,  and  that  because  a  tax  on  any 
artificial  commodity  always  enhances  the  price  of  that 
commodity  r 

"That's  true  enough.  The  Custom  Duties  always 
increased  the  price  of  commodities,  and  their  burden 
fell  upoi;!  those  who  consumed  them.  But  is  not  the 
same  true  of  taxes  on  the  raw  product?" 
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"Confining  the  term  raw  product  to  the  raw  material 
of  Nature — /.  e.,  land — No.  For  if  you  tax  land, 
people  are  bound  to  produce  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  tax,  or  else  they  must  give  up  the  land  to 
others  to  use.  And  since  a  tax  on  land  values  absorbs 
only  the  difference  of  the  values  of  the  different 
natural  opportunities  in  use,  its  effect  is  simply  to 
place  the  occupants  of  land  of  different  qualities  on  an 
equality.  That  is,  the  opportunities  of  production 
would  be  the  same  to  all,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  land  each  occupies. 
But  the  value  of  commodities  produced  will  be  deter- 
mined by  their  cost  of  production;  that  is,  by  the 
amount  of  labor  expended.  Hence,  if  you  tax  the 
manufactured  article,  you  will  thereby  enhance  the 
cost  of  the  commodity;  and  if  intending  purchasers 
refuse  to  pay  the  increased- price,  any  such  commodity 
will  cease  to  be  produced." 

"And  your  other  points?" 

"We  have  not  yet  finished  with  the  first.  You 
object  to  'capital.'  Now  I  have  already  drawn  a  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  fictitious  capital:  the 
former  being  represented  by  accumulated  labor,  the 
latter  by  parchments.  In  the  one  case  you  pay  to 
recoup  past  labor — as  when  you  pay  for  the  use  of  a 
spade,  a  plane,  or  a  house;  in  the  other  you  pay  for 
access  to  Nature." 

"I  understand  that  distinction." 

"Well,  then,  let  the  plow  represent  ten  days*  labor 
(or  its  equivalent  in  gold),  and  the  tax  on  it  one  day's 
labor " 

"I  see  your  point.  The  return  would  then  have  to 
be  altogether  eleven  days'  labor." 

"Exactly.      Then   note  well  the   second    economic 
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principle.  A  tax  on  land  values  destroys  fictitious 
capital,  zvhile  a  tax  on  industry  creates  it.  This  may 
help  you  to  understand  why  those  gentlemen  would 
prefer  to  have  their  property  taxed  rather  than  the 
land,  and  why  the  land  tax  has  made  waste  paper  of 
their  scrip.  There  is  yet  another  well-ascertained 
economic  principle  bearing  on  this  point.  Every  tax 
that  falls  on  industry ,  no  matter  in  ivhat  form  imposedy 
can  bCy  and  always  is,  shifted  on  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. But  a  tax  on  land  values  cannot  be  shifted, 
because,  as  above  explained,  it  only  places  the  occu- 
pants of  different  quantities  or  qualities  of  land  on  a 
footing  of  equality." 

*T  don't  quite  see  that." 

"And  yet  it  is  plain  enough ;  but  let  me  give  you  a 
concrete  case.  Supposing  two  farmers,  A  and  B\  the 
one  possessing  land  that  yields  say  20  bushels  of 
wheat,  while  the  other  land,  with  an  equal  outlay  of 
labor  and  capital,  yields  30  bushels.  Now  if  we  taxed 
the  latter  10  bushels,  this  would  simply  equalize  their 
respective  gains.  Each  would  now  retain  a  net  prod- 
uce of  20  bushels.  And  manifestly  the  taxed  farmer 
could  not  put  an  extra  price  on  his  wheat,  because  no 
one  would  pay  him  more  for  his  wheat  than  they 
would  to  the  other.  But  supposing  we  impose  a  tax 
of  IS.  per  bushel  of  wheat " 

"That  will  do;  I  can  see  it  now." 

"Then  we  can  pass  on  to  the  next  point.  My  object 
being  to  prevent  people  reaping  where  they  had  not 
sown,  I  have,  of  course,  to  destroy  all  fictitious  capital ; 
for  then  they  could  only  demand  service  for  service  and 
value  for  value.  But  had  I  only  imposed  half  the 
present  amount  of  land  tax,  I  should  have  abolished 
h^lf   only  of  this  fictitious  capital,  leaving  the  lucky 
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owners  still  in  possession  of  half  of  their  privileges. 
And  if,  to  supplement  the  revenue,  I  had  imposed  an 
equivalent  tax  upon  property,  I  should  have  re-created 
thereby  as  much  fictitious  capital  as  the  land  tax  had 
destroyed ;  that  is,  things  would  have  remained  pretty 
much  as  they  were  before." 

"Good!  You  have  now  made  it  impossible  for 
people  to  rob  their  fellows  in  the  future.  But  how 
about  the  millions  they  possess  already?" 

"Good  Heavens,  man!  Millions  of  nonsense! 
Have  I  not  already  made  clear  to  you  that  these 
millions  existed  on  paper  only?  that  the  wealth  of 
these  millionaires  did  not  consist  of  what  they  actually 
possessed,  but  in  the  share  of  the  annual  produce  they 
could  command?  Take  any  millionaire  you  please,  and 
make  an  inventory  of  his  present  possessions.  Two  or 
three  costly  palaces,  now  rather  expensive  luxuries, 
with  no  rents  coming  in  and  a  heavy  ground  tax  to 
pay.  Some  fine  furniture,  a  few  ornaments,  a  few 
pounds  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  cellar  full  of  scrip. 
How  long  can  these  perishable  things  last  at  best? 
And  what  harm  can  they  do  to  anyone  while  they  do 
last?  What  better  means  of  'getting  at  them*  could 
you  possibly  devise  than  preventing  them  from  plun- 
dering, and  make  them  pay  the  full  value  of  any  privi- 
leges they  wish  to  retain — -so  long  as  the  few  gim- 
cracks  in  their  possession  will  enable  them  to  defray 
the  expense  thereof?" 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  LIBERTY   AND   PROPERTY  DEFENSE   LEAGUE. 

"They  were  long  in  coming,  but  they  have  come  at 
last.     I  thought  they  would." 

This  I  whispered  to  my  Socialist  friend,  as  our  con- 
versation was  interrupted  by  a  large  and  "influential" 
deputation,  which  entered  the  audience  chamber  in 
procession,  and  with  much  ceremony.  They  consisted 
of  Dukes,  Lords,  Lawyers,  Bishops,  and  Stock-jobbers. 
There  was  some  confusion  among  them  about  the  order 
in  which  they  should  follow  each  other,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  they  could  settle  the  delicate  point 
of  "precedence"  between  lawyers,  bishops,  and  "finan- 
ciers"— as  they  euphemistically  called  those  who  knew 
how  to  make  ducats  breed.  But  at  last  they  agreed 
that  each  bishop  should  be  supported  by  a  lawyer  on 
one  side,  and  a  financier  on  the  other,  himself  turning 
his  face  toward  the  ceiling,  as  if  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  either — as  I  heard  the  M.  C.  of  the  depu- 
tation arrange. 

One  of  their  number,  oddly  dressed,  and  "supported" 
by  still  more  odd-looking  creatures  (carrying  sticks, 
coronets,  coats-of-arms,  gold  keys,  etc.,  evidently 
designed  to  impress  me  with  the  speaker's  importance 
— so  it  appeared  in  my  dream)  stepped  forward  and 
addressed  me  in  a  haughty  manner.     He  said : 

"I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  interfere 
sooner,  because   I   felt  sure  that  you   would  see  the 
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folly,  if  not  the  wickedness,  of  your  doings.  But  it 
seems  that,  like  the  class  to  which  you  belong,  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  you  would  be  guided  by  any 
moral  considerations  and  so " 

I  cut  short  his  oration  by  asking  him  on  whose 
behalf  he  was  speaking  and  what  business  brought  him 
and  his  comrades  here. 

"I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  following  influential 
organizations,  of  all  of  which  I  am  a  prominent  func- 
tionary— president  of  one,  vice  president  or  chairman 
of  another,  as  the  case  may  be." 

And  with  these  words  he  handed  me  a  card,  on 
which  were  printed  a  long  list  of  various  organizations, 
but  of  which  I  will  mention  a  few  only: 

"The  Property  and  Liberty  Defense  League." 

"The  Farmers'  Protection  Association." 

"The  London  Ratepayers'  Defense  League." 

"The  United  Empire  Trade  League." 

"The  Imperial  Extension  Committee." 

"The  Working  Men's  Block  League." 

"The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  Farm 

Laborers.'* 
"The  Religious  Tract  Society." 
"The    League  for  Spreading    Morals  and    Religion 

among  the  Working  Classes." 

A  cold  shudder  came  over  me  as  I  looked  from  the* 
card  to  the  speaker  and  his  alHes,  and  from  them  to  the 
list  of  cunningly  worded  titles  of  leagues  and  associa- 
tions; for  the  "Councils"  of  these  various  organizations 
consisted  of  a  long  list  of  dukes,  earls,  lords,  and 
baronets,  with  just  a  few  "esquires"  at  the  tail-end, 
but  not  a  single  farmer,  laborer,  or  "commoner"  under 
fhe  status  of  £  with  six  figures  to  it.     I  could  not  help 
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thinking  of  some  of  ^sop's  fables,  especially  that  of 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 

"Poor  fellows,"  I  sighed  involuntarily.  "Fancy  the 
mice  appointing  a  council  of  cats,  hedgehogs,  and 
ferrets  to  plead  their  cause  and  guard  their  interests!" 
But  I  endeavored  to  suppress  my  prejudices  as  much 
as  I  could,  and  resolved  to  treat  their  case  on  its 
merits. 

"Well,  then,"  I  said,  "in  what  capacity  and  on 
whose  behalf  are  you  speaking  now?" 

**In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  The  Liberty  and 
Property  Defense  League,  since  this  is  the  parent  insti- 
tution of  all  the  others;  that  is,  if  the  principles  of 
this  League  were  fully  carried  ou^,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  further  agitation." 

"In  that  case  your  language  simply  surprises  me,"  I 
replied,  "since  I  am  only  putting  into  practice  and  am 
enforcing  those  very  principles  which  the  said  League 
have  taken  so  much  pains  to  disseminate.  Allow  me 
to  read  to  you  from  your  own  Liberty  Annual  for  1892. 
There  you  say : 

"  'What  are  human  rights?  They  depend,  as  we 
Liberty  people  are  constantly  pointing  out,  in  the  frank 
recognition  that  every  man  or  woman  is  the  one  true 
owner  of  his  or  her  own  body  and  mind ;  that,  as  a 
consequence,  we  have  no  right  to  limit  or  to  restrict 
the  use  by  any  person  of  their  own  faculties  {always 
excepting  those  cases  falling  under  the  Spencerian  limits 
where  persons  employ  their  faculties  to  interfere  by  force 
or  fraud  with  others  in  the  equal  use  of  their  faculties)  ; 
that  each  person  must  be  free  to  employ  his  faculties, 
or  the  product  or  gain  of  his  faculties,  according  to  his 
own  choice,  and  to  his  own   best  advantage;  that  he 
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must  be  free  to  acquire  or  possess,  to  contract  and 
exchange,  to  sell  and  to  buy,  to  hire  and  to  let,  just  as 
he  himself,  and  those  with  whom  he  enters  into  free 
relations,  think  right.'  " 

"So  you  think  your  actions  are  in  accordance  with 
these  true  political  principles?"  he  asked  haughtily. 

"I  do,  indeed;  in  strict  accordance  therewith." 

"But,  sir,  it  is  this  very  principle  of  individual  liberty 
you  are  violating." 

"Indeed!  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  Please  enlighten 
my  ignorance;  and  if  your  due  liberties  are  in  any 
way  being  encroached  upon,  your  grievances  shall 
receive  prompt  redress." 

"I  will  state  then,  emphatically,  that  you  are  inter- 
fering with  our  liberties  to  dispose  of  our  possessions 
in  any  way  we  like.  You  seem  ignorant  of  the  real 
meaning  of  true  freedom.  You  have  quoted  one  por- 
tion of  our  publication,  but  have  ignored  the  other, 
which  I  will  now  read  to  you.     We  there  say: 

"  'This  freedom  in  the  use  of  faculties  not  only 
means  free  labor  in  the  widest  sense,  but  it  means  free 
exchange.  It  not  only  means  that  no  man  is  to  pre- 
vent my  producing  the  articles  of  my  own  industry  in 
my  own  way — whether  they  are  farthing  match  boxes 
or  the  highest  works  of  art ;  but  it  also  means  that  no 
man  is  to  limit  or  restrict  my  exchanging  what  I  can 
produce  or  acquire  through  my  faculties,  in  return  for 
what  my  fellow-men  produce  or  acquire  through  their 
faculties.'  " 

"Sir,"  I  interposed,  "I  heartily  concur  with  every 
word.  Why,  these  principles  are  the  very  essence  of 
our  Constitution." 
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"You  admit  all  this?" 
"Yes,  heartily  and  entirely." 

"Well,  then" — here  he  raised  his  voice — "I  will 
finish  the  quotation,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"  'How  does  this  apply  to  the  case  of  land?  It 
means  that  no  person  has  the  right  to  obstruct  the  free 
market  for  land — to  do  anything  which  prevents 
another  man  from  acquiring  land  by  exchanging 
against  it  the  products  or  gain  of  his  own  faculties.  In 
a  word,  it  means  that  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  has 
the  moral  right  to  prevent  any  fellow-man  from  buy- 
ing in  an  open  market  such  land  as  he  wishes  to  buy. 
The  open  market  for  land  is  a  human  right,  just  as 
sacred  as  the  open  market  for  bread  or  corn,  and  no 
person  has  the  right  to  close  it  against  his  fellow- 
men.  The  buying  of  land  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
right  of  exchanging  all  articles  of  use  one  against 
another,  which  is  derived  from  the  primary  right  of 
exercising  our  faculties  as  we  will.  Whoever  restricts 
that  right  of  exchange  makes  war  upon  the  ownership 
of  each  person  of  his  own  faculties — makes  war  upon 
the  primary  right  of  the  human  race.*  " 

I  knew  that  paragraph ;  it  was  heavily  scored  in  my 
own  copy  of  that  sophistical  publication.  I  also  knew 
the  difficulty  of  briefly  exposing  the  many  sophistries 
it  contained.  It  would,  I  recognized,  be  absurd  to  try 
and  convince  such  men  of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  claims  of  the  individual  to  the  fullest 
possession  and  control  of  such  things  as  were  due  to 
human  exertions,  and  of  the  claims  to  control  the 
sources  of  all  such  things.  I  might  succeed  in  convinc- 
ing the   ignorant,  but   not   the   titled    members  of  a 
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Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League.  Whatever 
else  may  be  true  of  them,  I  did  not  consider  them 
ignorant  people.     So  I  said  : 

"Be  it  so;  but  if  it  is  a  human  right  to  own  land, 
is  it  not  a  right  of  <^// human  beings?" 

"It  is;  for  those  who  happen  to  possess  it,  or  who 
have  acquired  it  through  their  faculties." 

"Pray,  by  what  faculties  have  you  acquired  your 
land?" 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question." 

"Excuse  me,  but  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it, 
my  lord.  I  have  had  a  man  here,  the  first  applicant 
on  my  assuming  ofifice,  now  known  as  the  reformed 
loafer,  who  possessed  special  faculties  for  acquiring 
land,  and  also  other  things  for  that  matter.  And  had 
I  not  restrained  his  liberties  he  might  have  measured 
his  faculties  against  those  of  your  lordship." 

"Then  you  have  restrained  a  man?  You  have 
violated  the  liberties  of  man?  By  your  own  confes- 
sion you  have  committed  such  an  iniquity?" 

"Yes,  because  it  was  one  of  those  cases  falling  under 
the  Spencerian  limit,  'where  persons  employ  their  facul- 
ties to  interfere  by  force  or  fraud  with  others  in  the 
equal  use  of  their  faculties'  The  liberty  which  that 
man  claimed  was  to  knock  your  lordship  down,  so  that 
he  might  acquire  by  his  own  faculties  the  right  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  land  in  the  open  market." 

At  this  my  opponent  changed  color,  and  altered  his 
tone. 

"Oh,  that,  of  course,  alters  the  case!  In  that  case 
you  were  quite  right  to  interfere.  But  you  have  no 
right  to  prevent  me  doing  with  my  land  and  my 
property  as  I  please." 

"None  whatever,  my  lord.     You  may  do  with  yours 
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just  as  you  please.  Who  prevents  you  from  doing 
so?" 

"Who?  Why  you,  of  course.  What  business  of 
yours  is  it  whether  I  care  to  keep  a  deer  park 
or   not?" 

"None  whatever,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  You  may  keep 
as  many  deer  as  you  like,  and  I  even  think  you  might 
thus  render  a  good  service  to  the  community  by  sup- 
plying the  people  with  good  venison,  and  so  make  a 
handsome  profit  for  yourself." 

"I  am  not  a  trader,"  he  said  indignantly.  "And 
under  your  unrighteous  rule  I  could  not  afford  to  keep 
deer  for  sport." 

"Very  well;  then  your  lordship  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  dispose  of  your  estate  as  you  please.  No  doubt 
there  are  plenty  of  people  ready  to  take  it." 

"But  no  one  wants  to  pay  for  it." 

**Well,  if  they  do  not  want  to,  I  have,  according  to 
your  own  doctrines,  no  power  to  compel  them." 

"It  will  do  no  good  for  you  to  assume  this  innocent 
ignorance.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  have 
taxed  away  all  the  value  of  my  land." 

"No,  not  all  the  value;  none  of  it  which  is  due  to 
the  'human  faculties,'  but  only  that  which  falls  under 
the  Spencer ian  limit.  I  have  not  taxed  away  the 
yielding  power  of  the  land ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
removed  every  tax  and  incumbrance  whatever  from 
industry,  and  any  crop  your  lordship  may  raise  from 
the  land  is  free  from  every  burden,  save  that  of  pro- 
ducing it." 

"But  I  do  not  raise  crops.  I  leave  such  pursuits  to 
my  tenants." 

"In  that  case,  as  your  lordship  is  also  President  of 
the  Farmer?'  Protection  Association^  you  will  be  glad 
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to  learn  that  their  cro^s  are  free  from  every  encum- 
brance. And  the  fact  that  you  can  leave  the  farming 
to  your  tenants  is  evidence  that  your  liberties  are  not 
interfered  with." 

"But  they  are,  because  all  the  crops  that  are  raised 
on  my  estate  are  retained  by  the  farmers,  while  I  get 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing." 

"Probably  because  you  do  next  to  nothing.  But  I 
fear  that  we  have  wandered  from  the  subject.  You 
came  here  on  behalf  of  farmer,  artisan,  working  man, 
liberty,  justice,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  see  on  your  card 
anything  about  landlords,  or  landlordism.  Yet  clearly 
you  are  advocating  your  own  cause  all  this  time." 

"And  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  do  so?" 

"Clearly.  Only  in  that  case  we  should  get  nearer 
to  our  purpose  by  plain  sailing.  Let  us  drop  our 
masks,  my  lord,  and  speak  plainly  and  to  the  point.  I 
have  abolished  all  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  have 
imposed  a  tax  on  unimproved  land  values.  That  is,  I 
have  resumed,  on  behalf  of  the  community,  that  which 
belongs  to  the  community,  and  which  in  a  free  State 
must  belong  to  the  community,  or  else  equal  liberties 
are  impossible." 

"Why  so?     Explain  yourself." 

"Because  all  men  cannot  be  said  to  enjoy  equal 
rights  to  life  or  liberty,  while  some  of  them  have  to 
pay  to  the  others  for  permission  to  use  the  soil,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  or  to  bask  in  the  light  and  sun- 
shine. These  things  have  not  been  produced  by 
human  faculties.  They  are  essential  to  life,  and  to 
deprive  others  of  them  restricts  them  from  employing 
their  own  faculties  according  to  their  choice  and  best 
advantage.  Such  acts  clearly  and  pre-eminently  fall 
within  the  Sfencerian  lUnit.     See  here  what  your  pres- 
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ent   champion   and   chosen    authority,    Mr.    Spencer, 
wrote  on  this  subject." 

And  picking  up  a  paper  from  the  table,  I  read  as 
follows  : 

"  'Equity,  therefore,  does  not  permit  property  in 
land.  For  if  one  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  may 
justly  become  the  possession  of  an  individual,  and  may 
be  held  by  him  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit  as  a  thing 
to  which  he  has  an  exclusive  right,  then  other  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  so  held,  and  our  planet 
may  thus  lapse  altogether  into  private  hands.  Observe 
now  the  dilemma  to  which  this  leads.  Supposing  the 
entire  habitable  globe  to  be  so  inclosed,  it  follows  that 
if  the  landowners  have  a  valid  right  to  its  surface  all 
who  are  not  landowners  have  no  right  at  all  to  its  sur- 
face. Hence  such  can  exist  on  the  earth  by  sufferance 
only.  They  are  all  trespassers.  Save  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  they  can  have  no  room  for 
the  soles  of  their  feet.  Nay,  should  the  others  think 
fit  to  deny  them  a  resting-place,  these  landless  men 
might  equitably  be  expelled  from  the  earth  altogether. 
If,  then,  the  assumption  that  land  can  be  held  as 
property  involves  that  the  whole  globe  may  become 
the  private  domain  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and  if, 
by  consequence,  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  can  then 
exercise  their  faculties — can  then  exist  even — ojily  by 
consent  of  the  landowners,  it  is  manifest  that  an  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  soil  necessitates  an  infringement 
of  the  lazv  of  equal  freedom.  For  men  who  cannot  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being  without  the  leave  of 
others,  cannot  be  equally  free  with  these  others.'  " 

"But  Mr.  Spencer  himself  has  renounced  this  utter- 
ance of  his,"  said  his  lordship. 
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"He  may  have  renounced^  but  he  has  not  disproved 
it,"  1  retorted.  , 

At  this  moment  the  noble  lord  turned  round,  as  if 
looking  for  someone,  and  I  noticed  an  elderly  person 
gliding  out  of  the  room,  shielding  his  face  behind  his 
hat. 

"The  land  I  own  has  been  in  my  family  since  the 
Conquest.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  it  or  could  claim 
it." 

"Ah,"  said  I ;  "there  was  no  Liberty  League  in  exist- 
ence, you  see,  to  teach  people  their  inalienable  rights." 

"With  your  abstract  morals  I  have  no  concern,"  he 
burst  out  indignantly. 

"So  it  seems,  my  lord;  yet  you  came  here  burdened 
with  moral  duties  and  moral  indignation.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  find  morals  distasteful  when  you  are  required 
to  observe  them  yourself.' 

"None  of  your  impudence,  sir.  Are  we  to  have  our 
ancient  rights  thus  interfered  with?" 

'"Time,  my  lord,  may  be  a  great  legalizer,  but  it 
cannot  make  a  wrong  into  a  right.  Nay,  the  longer 
a  wrong  endures,  the  greater  does  the  wrong  become. 
You  say  your  family  owned  certain  lands  for  cen- 
turies. That  means  that  your  family  has  plundered 
the  people,  and  deprived  them  of  all  their  natural 
rights,  for  centuries.  Do  you  not  think  it  were  time 
that  this  practice  were  discontinued?" 

"But  what  compensation  do  you  ofTer?" 

"Compensation  for  what?  For  ceasing  to  take  from 
the  farmer  the  best  part  of  his  crop?  Compensation 
for  allowing  Britons  to  live  on  British  soil?  For  allow- 
ing them  to  use  their  faculties  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  own  needs?  Be  advised  by  me,  and  mention  that 
word  'compensation''no  more.     Consider  what  you  and 
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yours  have  taken  from  the  people  since  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror.  The  buildings  and  other  improvements 
on  your  estate  are  still  secured  to  you  as  being  due  to 
human  labor.  You  are  aware,  however,  that  it  was  not 
your  labor  which  built  them.  You  are  left  in  their 
possession  because  we  do  not  wish  to  legislate  retro- 
spectively, and  because  we  wish  to  bury  the  past. 
Though  unrighteously  gotten,  we  leave  you  in  posses- 
sion of  past  plunder,  and  simply  enjoin  on  you  to  sin 
no  more.  I  would  not,  therefore,  advise  you  to  start 
the  cry  of  compensation,  lest  those  who  have  been  your 
victims  may  take  it  up. '  Verily,  you  would  find  it  hard 
to  give  adequate  compensation  to  those  over  whom 
your  family  has  lorded  it  for  these  many  centuries,  and 
for  the  many  broken  hearts  your  rule  has  occasioned. 
'Let  the  sleeping  dog  lie,  my  lord,  is  my  earnest  advice 
to  you.  Be  satisfied  with  our  mercy,  and  ask  not  for 
justice,  lest  3'ou  might  receive  more  justice  than  is  to 
your  liking." 


CHAPTER   X. 

lawyers'  quibbles. 

His  lordship  looked  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  not 
to  say  mortified,  and  this  caused  great  embarrassment 
among  his  confreres.  He  was  about  to  say  something, 
as  if  anxious  to  restore  his  dignity — which  seemed  to 
have  completely  deserted  him  during  the  lesson  I  read 
him  about  compensation — but  could  only  stammer  a 
few  incoherent  words  about  cruelty,  theft,  and  ille- 
gality. His  followers,  seeing  his  embarrassment, 
pushed  a  lawyer  forward — a  little  man  with  a  huge 
wig,  under  which  he  almost  disappeared. 

"We  want  none  of  your  rhetoric,  nor  your  insolence 
either,  but  shall  insist  on  having  our  legal  claims 
recognized,"  he  burst  out.     To  which  I  quietly  replied  : 

"As  for  legal  claims,  you  have  absolutely  none.  As 
a  lawyer  you  ought  to  know  so,  much,  that  a  legal 
claim  can  only  be  made  under  existing  law,  and  not 
under  laws  that  had  once  existence  but  have  been 
repealed.  You  know  what  the  present  law  is;  and 
according  to  that  your  claim  could  not  be  granted,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  law,  and 
hence  illegal^ 

"By  what  right  have  all  these  statutes  been 
annulled?" 

"Rather  a  strange  question  this  for  a  lawyer.  What 
right  does  it  require  to  repeal  any  Act  of  Parliament 
save  another  Act?     I  repeat  it  again,  if  you  have  noth- 
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ing  better  to  urge  in  support  of  your  claim  than  the 
law^  that  is  the  written  enactments  of  the  stronger 
party,  then  you  may  as  well  save  yourself  further 
trouble.  You  are  free,  however,  to  appeal  against  the 
law  on  grounds  of  equity — that  is,  you  would  have  to 
argue  your  case  by  what  you  call  'rhetoric'  " 
"Is  sentiment  to  take  the  place  of  law? " 
"No;  but  law  must  be  based  on  principles  of  equity, 
otherwise  the  law  is  inequitable ;  or,  as  the  same  term 
is  spelled  in  modern  times  (whereby  its  true  meaning  is 
half  hidden),  iniquitous.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  'laws' — that  is,  lawyers*  justice — have  always  been 
changed  and  altered,  making  illegal  to-day  what  was 
legal  yesterday,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  nothing  new, 
therefore,  in  changing  a  law,  nor  in  enforcing  obedience 
to  it  after  it  has  been  changed.  Indeed,  it  was  always 
the  business  of  your  profession  to  enforce  the  law  as  it 
stood,  whether  it  was  just  or  unjust.  With  you  law- 
yers the  word  'justice'  had  but  one  meaning,  namely, 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  No 
matter  whether  it  made  awards  to  scoundrels  and 
crushed  the  innocent,  so  long  as  it  could  be  shown 
that  judgment  was  in  accordance  with  the  written  law 
it  passed  under  the  name  of  justice." 

"We  want  no  lecture  from  you,  but  our  rights." 
"I  am  giving  you  your  'rights' — your  legal  rights — 
since  you  will  have  it  so.  You  appeal  to  'law,'  and 
sneer  at  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity  as 
'rhetoric*  Be  it  so.  My  judgment  then  is  that  the 
law  is  against  you.  Is  not  that  all  you  can  reasonably 
expect  on  those  terms?" 

"But  this  law  is  monstrous,  as  it  benefits  some 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Is  that  your  idea  of 
equity?" 
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"No,  it  is  not.  If  you  can  show  that  the  law  is  in 
iquitous,  you  have  made  out  a  good  case ;  but  you 
decline  to  discuss  principles  of  justice." 

"I  decline  to  recognize  any  new  principles  of  law  or 
legislation.  There  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  mon- 
strous iniquity,  such  wholesale  robbery." 

"Very  well ;  since  you  will  have  it  so,  I  allow  you 
to  argue  the  justice  of  the  law  from  your  own  point 
of  view,  that  is,  on  grounds  of  precedent.  I  have 
already  told  you  that  there  is  ample  precedent  for 
changing  a  'law' — more  correctly  speaking  an  enact- 
ment. Our  present  enactment  may  be  neither  just  nor 
wise.  What  of  that?  Is  there  not  ample  precedent 
for  enforcing  such  a  law,  nevertheless?" 

"On  what  ground?" 

"On  the  ground  of  expediency^  the  leading  principle 
of  all  past  legislation." 

"But  law  has  always  been  held  to  protect  property 
and  liberty,  while  this  law  deprives  people  of  both. 
This  is  an  arbitrary  law,  which  favors  some  at  the 
expense  of  others." 

"Can  you  mention  a  single  law  you  have  helped  in 
passing  that  did  not  do  the  same ;  that  was  not  there- 
fore arbitrary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word? 
Since  you  refuse  to  discuss  principles  of  equity,  let  us 
get  at  your  own  principles  of  legislation.  You  have 
taxed  people — forced  them  to  make  certain  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  revenue.  Was  that  not  equivalent 
to  taking  part  of  a  man's  property?" 

"But  taxation  is  necessary,  as  without  it  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  carried  on.  You  will  say  perhaps  that 
you  can  plead  the  same  thing.  But  then  you  are  sin- 
gling out  one  class  only  for  taxation — landowners." 

"Not  XdJCidiOwners^  but  Xd.n^-values,  and  that  because 
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we  hold  that  these  values  belong  to  all.  But  of  that 
more  when  you  will  condescend  to  discuss  principles. 
At  present,  to  give  you  every  advantage,  I  will  admit, 
for  argiimenfs  sake^  that  it  is  a  class  tax.  What  then? 
Precedence  is  all  in  favor  of  class  taxation,  as  I  will 
show  you.  Have  you  not  singled  out  people  who  kept 
horses  or  valets  for  special  taxation?" 

"That  was  done  because  people  who  can  afford  such 
things  can  also  afford  to  contribute  to  the  public 
revenue." 

"Good !  Then  I  take  it  that  one  of  your  canons  of 
taxation  is  that  people  who  have  should  be  made  to 
pay,  simply  because  they  have  it,  and  irrespective  of 
how  they  got  it.     Is  that  it?" 

"Provided  you  do  not  take  too  much." 

"I  see.  Then  you  think  it  would  not  be  arbitrary? 
You  have  also  taxed  tea,  currants,  coffee,  chicory,  beer, 
and  tobacco.  You  are  aware  that  this  tax  was  not,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  paid  by  well-to-do  folks.  What 
was  your  guiding  principle  in  this  case?" 

"These  are  very  stupid  questions.  A  revenue  we 
must  have  somehow,  and  this  is  about  the  easiest  way 
of  getting  it.  Besides,  the  people  who  pay  it  are  not 
even  aware  of  it." 

"Oh !  we  are  getting  at  your  principles  of  justice  by 
degrees.  Then,  according  to  your  moral  code,  pilfering 
in  the  public  interest  is  justifiable,  provided  it  can  be 
done  deftly,  without  the  people  from  whom  you  take 
it  being  aware  of  it?" 

"But  the  taxes  which  the  State  collects  for  public 
purposes  are  not  pilfering." 

"I  thank  you  for  this  admission,  although  I  do  not 
share  your  view.  If  a  man  is  made  to  pay  more  than 
he  receives  in  return  for  it,  it  is  theft,  by  whomsoever 
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it  is  committed.  For  in  that  case,  are  not  some 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  others?" 

"The  customs  tax  is  levied  on  every  person,  without 
distinction,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  equitable." 

"That  is  not  true.  It  is  not  collected  on  absentee 
landowners;  and  even  if  it  were,  the  tax  does  not  fall 
equally  heavy  on  all.  For  instance,  a  child  in  a  mill 
earns  four  shillings  a  week.  Out  of  this  he  has  to  pay, 
in  taxes  on  tea  and  currants,  at  least  threepence  a 
week,  or  one-sixteenth  of  his  earnings.  Do  your 
dukes  and  lords  pay  one-sixteenth  of  their  incomes  in 
customs  duties?  And  even  if  they  did,  would  the  tak- 
ing of  £100  from  a  weekly  revenue  of  ;^i6oo  mean 
the  same  thing  as  the  taking  of  3d.  from  48d.?" 

"We  cannot  enter  into  that.  We  stand  here  for  our 
rights." 

"So  do  the  millions  of  people  to  whom  you  have 
denied  their  rights  these  many  centuries.  You  want 
law  according  to  precedent.  Well,  what  precedent 
is  there?  This — might  is  right.  For  your  laws,  were 
they  not  all  the  enactments  of  the  stronger  party  made 
in  party  interests?" 

"Guided  by  principles  of  justice." 

"Oh,  fie,  fie  on  your  cowardice  to  pretend  such  a 
thing!  Have  you  not  admitted  yourself  that  you  got 
your  revenue  as  best  you  could,  and  that  the  only 
principle  by  which  you  were  guided  was  the  getting 
of  it — no  matter  how  you  got  it  and  what  were  its 
consequences?" 

"Its  consequences  were  law  and  order." 

"Every  brigand  who  has  power  to  enforce  his  man- 
dates maintains  law  and  order,  according  to  your  view 
of  law.  But  let  us  further  into  the  principle  of  your 
laws.     You  have  taxed  the  poor  toiler  and  rich  land- 
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owner,  taking  from  the  former  an  incomparably  larger 
percentage  of  his  earnings  than  from  the  latter.  But 
how  did  you  apportion  the  benefit  bought  with  these 
taxes?" 

"Every  citizen  shared  alike  in  the  benefits  of 
Government." 

"That  was  a  legal  fiction,  or,  in  plain  English,  a  gross 
and  palpable  falsehood.  If  a  road  was  made  out  of 
this  public  fund,  did  the  landless  toiler  benefit  as  much 
by  the  expenditure  as  the  owner  of  the  land?  Or  did 
the  poor  drudges  in  mill  and  mine  benefit  equally  with 
your  classes  when  millions  were  spent  in  foreign  wars? 
Was  it  in  the  interest  of  the  toilers  that  you  main- 
tained armed  forces  in  Egypt  and  Ireland,  and  not 
rather  in  the  interest  of  bondholders  and  landowners? 
Is  it  not  true  that  whenever  improvements  were  made 
out  of  the  public  funds,  the  rents  of  the  landlord  and 
the  taxes  of  the  tenants  were  increased  at  the  same 
time?  Was  it  not  but  yesterday  that  a  proposal  to 
assess  such  increased  expenditure  on  the  property,  the 
value  of  which  was  enhanced  by  it,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  your  clients?" 

"Because  it  was  against  law;  an  innovation  which 
was  resisted  by  landowners  because  it  was  against  their 
interests." 

"Just  so.  And  therefore  the  masses  have  now  so 
altered  the  law  that  it  should  be  in  their  own  interest. 
Is  it  not  simply  a  question  of  which  party  or  class  can 
best  serve  its  own  interests?  On  that  score,  then, 
we  can  cry  quits.  We  might  reply  that  we  tax  land- 
owners because  taxes  are  needed,  and  they  can  best 
afford  to  pay  it — seeing  that  rents  are  earned  without 
any  effort  whatever.  But  we  have  much  stronger 
grounds    than   that  to 'justify    our    mode    of   raising 
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revenue.  We  say  that  these  ground  rents  are  paid  by 
the  people,  the  whole  of  the  people^  alike,  and  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  people  and  the  public  expenditure; 
hence  in  taxing  the  revenue  derived  from  the  presence 
of  the  people  for  public  purposes  we  are  taxing  all 
alike.  I  might  also  point  out  to  you  how  differently 
the  well-being  of  the  community  is  affected  by  such  a 
substitution  of  a  land  tax  for  other  forms  of  taxation; 
but  I  fear  that  would  have  no  interest  for  you — that 
you  would  call  it " 

"Rhetoric  and  nonsense!" 

"Quite  so.  Therefore  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you.  You  want  to  hear  practical  common  sense  only 
— legal  common  sense.  Well,  it  is  this:  the  people  do 
not  find  it  any  longer  practical  or  expedient  to  toil  and 
moil  and  allow  a  set  of  idlers  to  take  all  their  earnings 
from  them,  and  to  be  starved  both  in  mind  and  body. 
They  have  been  taught  by  your  class  that  this  was 
being  done  in  obedience  to  'law,'  and  that  this  was 
your  only  sanction.  They  have  therefore  now  so 
altered  this  law  that  such  things  shall  no  longer  be 
legal.  This,  gentlemen,  settles  the  legal  aspect  of 
your  case.  But  you  are  free  to  appeal  on  higher 
grounds — on  grounds  of  equity  and  justice — against 
the  validity  of  the  law  itself;  for  we  do  not  base  our 
claim  to  the  land  on  fictions  of  the  law,  but  hold  that 
we  all  have  an  equal  and  inalienable  right  to  it.  Show 
that  we  are  wrong  in  this,  and  you  have  won  your 
case — no  matter  what  the  consequences  may  be." 

"Very  well,  I  will." 


CHAPTER    XL 

SOME    MORE   LEGAL   LEGERDEMAIN. 

Here  follows  the  subsequent  conversation  between 
the  lawyer  and  myself,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Lawyer:  "You  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  on 
legal  principles  the  community  have  a  right  to  deprive 
some  people  of  their  property.  \\\  the  same  breath, 
however,  you  denounced  these  legal  principles  as 
iniquitous.  Will  you  state  now  a  principle  that  will 
justify  this  monstrous  law?" 

I :  "I  have  done  so  already.  It  is  the  principle  that 
every  individual  has  a  right  to  himself." 

L. :  "Whence  that  right?  Are  you  aware  that  great 
authorities,  both  legal  and  scientific,  have  not  only 
denied  the  existence  of  what  are  called  natural  rights, 
but  have  actually  proved  that  there  are  none?  I  will 
only  mention  Maine  and  Professor  Huxley." 

I :  "I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  and  will  admit  at  once 
the  force  of  their  arguments.  They  have  convinced 
me  that  I  have  no  natural  rights  whatever.  But  in 
doing  so,  they  have  also  convinced  me  that  no  one  else 
has,  since  their  arguments  apply  equally  to  all  human 
beings." 

L. :  "And  does  it  not  follow  from  this  that,  inasmuch 
as  you  have  no  natural  rights,  that  you  have  no  right 
to  the  land  either?" 

I :  'Tt  does.  But  it  also  follows  that  you  and  others 
have  no  right  to  it  either.     It  amounts  to  this:  If  you 
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would  press  this  doctrine  as  a  justification  of  your 
claim  to  the  land,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  specific 
'natural  law' — whatever  you  may  mean  by  that  term — 
you  could  defend  it  against  others  by  brute  force  only. 
For  to  say  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  it  is  tantamount 
to  saying  that  one  person  has  as  much  (or  as  little) 
right  to  it  as  anybody  else.  That  is,  the  party  of  'law 
and  order,'  who  are  now  preaching  this  doctrine,  are 
driven  to  the  extremity  of  proclaiming  lynch  law  as 
the  highest  authority  of  their  possessions.  For  on 
that  theory  the  land  can  be  yours  only  until  somebody 
is  strong  enough  to  drive  you  off  it,  or  knocks  you 
on  the  head." 

L. :  "A  nice  doctrine  that,  is  it  not?" 

I:  "Pray,  do  not  saddle  me  or  the  people  with  it. 
It^manates  from  your  own  party.  I  only  admitted 
the'^rce  of  the  logic  by  which  this  new  doctrine  has 
been  arrived  at.  Not  so  new,  either;  as  it  has  been 
acted  on  in  the  past,  and  is  still  being  acted  on  in 
savage  communities.  Not  only  were  people  dispos- 
sessed of  land  and  all  forms  of  property,  but  themselves 
have  been  made  into  chattel  slaves.  Under  such 
conditions  security  to  life,  liberty,  or  property  was  out 
of  question.  Everybody  lived  in  constant  dread  of 
robber  or  assassin.  The  greatest  scoundrel,  the  most 
cunning,  was  the  most  dreaded,  and  homage  was  paid 
to  him  as  the  Koning,  Konig,  or  King.  We  need  not 
enter  into  the  history  of  civilization.  Sufificient  for 
us  to  know  that  people  got  tired  of  this  ceaseless  strife 
and  feud,  and  at  last  agreed  to  live  neighborly  to- 
gether on  principles  of  equity — that  is  by  recognizing 
in  each  other  the  right  to  equal  freedom." 

L. :  "What  principle  is  there  in  that?" 

I:  "This,  that  when  A  toils,  he  has  the  right    to 
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enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  and  B  has  no  right  to 
take  it  forcibly  from  him ;  since  in  that  case  A  would 
be  B's  slave  to  that  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  A  is 
not  allowed  to  prevent  B  exerting  himself  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  respect  each  other's  freedom  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  A  denied  the  rights  of  B,  he  at 
the  same  time  would  deny  his  own  rights,  and  could 
henceforth  defend  his  life  and  liberty  by  main  force 
only." 

L. :  "Then  you  hold  that  land  cannot  belong  to  an 
individual?" 

I :  "Not  as  his  exclusive  property." 

L. :  "Does  it  not  follow,  then,  that  if  it  cannot  be 
owned  by  an  individual,  neither  can  it  by  a  number 
of  individuals?  Oh,  you  .admit  it.  Then,  since  the 
community  is  made  up  ot  individauls,  it  cannot  right- 
fully belong  to  the  community  either." 

I :  "That  is  so." 

L. :  "And  what  follows  inevitably  from  that  admis- 
sion?" 

This  question  was  put  in  a  tone  of  triumphant  ex- 
pectation. Seeing  the  Liberty  Annual  in  his  hand, 
whence  he  took  his  inspiration,  I  knew  what  answer 
he  expected.  In  that  publication  some  over-grown, 
but  not  over-clever,  schoolboy  argues  from  the  above 
premises  that  since  land  cannot  be  rightly  owned  by 
the  community,  therefore  it  must  be  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  class.  I  smiled  at  the  silliness  of  such  reason- 
ing. The  lawyer  mistook  this  for  embarrassment,  and 
so  repeated  his  question  with  greater  emphasis: 

L. :  "If  the  land  cannot  rightfully  belong  to  tlic 
community,  what  follows  from  this  admission?" 

I :  "This :  That  the  comiminity  has  no  right  to  dispose 
of  it ;  and  that  if  at  any  time  the  community  did  take 
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upon  itself  to  say  how  or  by  whom  the  land  shall  be 
owned  in  the  future,  such  an  act  would  have  no  greater 
validity  than  if  I  now  tried  to  dispose,  without  your 
authority,  of  your  watch  or  your  own  person." 

L. :  "Oh! — h'm !  But  suppose  I  gave  you  that 
authority,  would  you  have  the  right  or  the  power  to 
dispose?" 

I :  "Then  neither  would  be  required.  Then  practi- 
cally it  would  be  yourself  who  disposed  of  yourself." 
L. :  "And  cannot  a  whole  nation  do  the  same?" 
I:  "Each  for  himself — yes!  But  not  one  for 
another.  You  could  become  my  servant  or  my  slave 
if  you  liked.  But  you  could  not  barter  away  the  liber- 
ties of  your  descendants.  Of  course  you  might  sign 
me  a  paper  promising  that  your  descendants  shall  be 
the  slaves  of  my  descendants  for  ever  and  ever. 
Whether  your  descendants  will  be  fools  enough  to 
obey  such  instructions,  or  whether  they  will  simply 
laugh  at  the  idiocy  or  villainy  of  their  grandsire  is 
another  matter." 

L. :  "To  whom  does  the  land  belong  then?" 
I:  "To  nobody.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the 
people  can  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  fight  and 
devour  each  other,  or  agree  to  live  peaceably  together 
on  equal  terms.  From  this  we  derive  our  principle  of 
equalness  or  'Equity';  perfect  Equity  meaning  that  no 
one  should  enjoy  an  advantage  over  his  fellows  at  their 
cost  or  to  their  detriment.  The  land  belonging  to  no 
one,  they  must  agree  to  use  it  in  such  a  manner  only 
as  is  consistent  with  this  principle.  This  at  once  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  disposing  of  the  land  forever. 
For,  even  if  all  the  people  were  agreed  at  any  time  on 
a  division  of  the  land  among  themselves,  they  could 
not  decide  for  as  yet  unborn  generations.     Hence  we 
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contend  that  the  land  can  never  become  the  exclusive 
property  of  any  number  of  individuals,  but  can  only 
be  held  in  usufruct." 

L. :  "So  that  you  deny  the  right  to  private  property 
altogether." 

I:  "No;  on  the  contrary,  I  contend  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  that  right.  Since  every  individual  has  a  right 
to  himself,  he  has  a  right  to  the  things  which  are  due 
to  his  own  exertions.  To  deny  him  this  right,  or  to 
deprive  him  of  the  results  of  his  labor,  is  to  deprive  him 
to  that  extent  of  his  personal  liberty." 

L. :  "I  quite  understand  that.  But  if  you  deny  pri- 
vate ownership  in  land,  you  must  also  deny  private 
ownership  in  everything  else.  For  have  you  not  your- 
self admitted  that  all  things  consist  chiefly  of  the  raw 
material  of  nature — that  is,  land?  You  deny  us  the 
right  to  land  because,  you  say,  we  have  not  made  it. 
On  the  other  hand  you  claim  a  right  to  your  watch 
because  you  say  you  have  made  it.  Have  you  made 
the  silver  also?  And  if  not,  have  not  all  an  equal 
claim  to  the  silver  of  that  watch,  especially  since  the 
quantity  of  silver  is,  like  that  of  land,  limited?" 

I :  "You  had  an  equal  right  to  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I  had  to  compensate  you — that  is  the  com- 
munity— for  it  before  I  could  have  the  exclusive  use 
of  it.  That  is  just  why  we  claim  that  all  rents  and 
royalties  must  go  to  the  community." 

L. :  "That  does  not  help  us  over  the  difficulty.  I 
will  state  to  you  the  objection  in  the  precise  words  of 
our  Liberty  Annual :  *If  in  any  real  sense,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  rhetorical  sense,  the  land  belongs  of 
right  to' everybody,  then  everybody,  without  exception, 
must  at  all  times  and  at  all  places  be  able  to  have  the 
use  of  it.     We  must  have  a  communistic  anarchy  in 
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the  most  thorough  sense.  There  must  be  no  plot  of 
land  used  by  A  which  is  not  equally  open  to  B  or  C 
to  use  also;  for  if  there  were  such  a  plot  of  land 
reserved  to  A,  then  everybody  who  is  not  A  would  be 
defrauded  of  his  rights.'  What  answer  can  you  give 
to  this?" 

I :  "A  Scotch  answer,  by  asking  you  another  ques- 
tion. Did  his  lordship,  in  the  days  of  his  supremacy, 
have  the  use — the  actual  use — of  what  he  then  called 
his  lands?" 

L. :  "Well,  his  tenants  used  them." 

I :  "And  did  then  his  lordship  consider  himself 
defrauded  of  his  rights?" 

L. :  "No;  because  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
revenue  from  it." 

I :  "Then,  if  A  has  the  exclusive  use  of  a  particular 
plot  of  land,  and  for  this  privilege  pays  whatever 
advantages  accrue  to  him  therefrom  to  all  those  who 
are  not  A,  how  can  you  make  out  that  they  would  be 
defrauded  of  their  rights?" 

L. :  "Who  is  to  decide?  For — to  again  quote  from 
our  Liberty  Annual — 'If  the  land  belong  to  everybody, 
then  it  is  everybody  (minus  nobody)  who  must  decide 
how  it  shall  be  disposed  of.  In  such  case  no  majority 
and  no  Governent  can  dispose  of  it,  just  because 
neither  a  rnajority  nor  a  Government  is  everybody'  " 

I:  "That  is  very  well  reasoned.  It  is  precisely  the 
view  we  all  take  of  the  matter,  and  hence  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  interfere.  It  does  not  say  this  block  of 
land  is  to  be  occupied  by  A,  and  this  by  B  or  C,  but  lets 
the  people  decide  that  for  themselves  and  among  them- 
selves. All  the  Government  does  is  to  collect  from 
each  occupier  the  surplus  value,  the  'unearned  incre- 
ment,* or  the  'economic  rent.'     So  long  as  this  is  paid, 
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the  occupier  is  left  in  undisturbed  possession,  since 
what  he  produces  over  and  above  that  is  his  own. 
Without  such  security  of  tenure  it  were  not  possible 
to  insure  that  those  who  sow  shall  reap.  All  we  need 
do  is  to  take  from  the  harvest  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity that  part  which  is  due  to  some  natural  advan- 
tage, and  therefore  belongs  equally  to  all." 

L. :  "But  who  is  to  decide  what  shall  be  the  rent?" 
I:  "We  all  have  a  word  in  that,  and  decide  it — 
mostly  unconsciously — as  the  rent  has  always  been 
decided,  viz.,  by  supply  and  demand.  Sites  differ  both 
in  position  and  fertility,  as  do  the  tastes  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people.  Some  sites  are  more  desirable 
than  others,  and  it  often  happens  that  several  people 
wish  to  occupy  some  particular  plot ;  the  result  is  that 
the  rent  of  such  plots  goes  up.  Suppose  you  wanted 
to  live  in  Belgravia,  and  you  found  the  Square  already 
occupied ;  the  Government  could  do  nothing  for  you, 
but  you  yourself  could.  You  could  offer  to  buy  some- 
one out,  offer  a  high  price.  The  owner  does  not 
move.  Others  do  the  same  thing;  he  still  remains. 
Will  not  that  send  rents  up  at  once?  So  that  although 
the  possessor  of  that  plot  would  enjoy  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, he  would  have  to  pay  for  it  to  the  community  a 
little  more  than  the  latter  think  it  worth.  That  is,  he 
would  be  in  possession  of  that  plot  because  of  all  the 
applicants  for  it  he  deems  it  worth  the  most." 
L. :  "How  will  you  set  that  machinery  to  work?" 
I :  "That  machinery  is  already  at  work,  and  has 
been  for  centuries.  For  if  rent  in  Belgravia  is  higher 
than  in  Homerton,  it  is  because  there  are  more  appli- 
cants for  it.  And  if  some  prefer  living  elsewhere  not- 
withstanding, it  is  because  they  do  not  set  the  same 
value  on  the  privilege  of. living   there   as  those  who 
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consent  to  pay  the  high  rent.  The  whole  principle  is 
a  very  simple  one,  and  I  will  illustrate  it  to  you.  A 
man  left  to  his  five  sons  five  cottages,  one  to  each, 
without  stipulating  which  should  belong  to  this  or  that 
man.  But  inasmuch  as  the  cottages  differed  in  size 
and  quality,  he  provided  that  whoever  should  choose 
one  of  the  better  cottages  should  make  adequate  com- 
pensation to  the  others,  the  sons  to  decide  among 
themselves  both  how  the  cottages  were  to  be  divided, 
and  what  compensation  there  should  be  paid,  and  to 
whom." 

L. :  "And  each  of  the  sons,  of  course,  wanted 
the  best  cottage,  and  tried  to  make  out  it  was  the 
worst." 

I :  "It  came  to  that,  and  not  being  able  to  come  to 
an  understanding " 

L. :  "They  went  to  law." 

I:  "They  would  have  done  so  had  they  been  fools. 
But  not  having  a  taste  for  lawyers'  justice,  and,  with- 
out being  necessarily  bad  or  unduly  selfish,  desiring  to 
possess  what  was  willed  to  them  by  their  father,  they 
put  up  the  cottages  to  auction  among  themselves. 
You  perceive  what  followed.  There  was  bidding 
against  each  other,  until  one  or  two  of  the  brothers 
thought  that  they  preferred  the  price  offered  to  the 
privilege  of  living  in  that  particular  cottage,  and  so 
dropped  out  of  the  competition.  Then  the  three  con- 
tinued bidding  against  each  other,  and  so  on,  until  the 
last  bid  was  higher  than  either  of  the  others  thought 
it  was  worth." 

L. :  (grumbling):  "Such  practices,  were  they  to 
become  common,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession." 

I:  "This  is  the  principle  by  which  rents  ^re  deter* 
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mined.  You  see,  it  was  'everybody  minus  nobody'  of 
those  concerned  who  determined  who  should  possess 
each  of  the  cottages,  and  also  fixed  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation. For  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  money 
which  the  five  brothers  paid  for  the  cottages  was 
equally  divided  among  them." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

LEGAL  ETHICS. 

Truth  compels  me  to  record  that  the  lawyer  made 
me  lose  my  patience,  a  circumstance  which  will  sur- 
prise nobody  acquainted  with  legal  methods.  His 
object  was  clearly  to  confuse  rather  than  to  argue. 
Instead  of  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  people  behind 
him  had  a  right  to  the  soil,  he  insisted  on  raising  side 
issues.  He  argued  either  that  others  had  no  better 
right  to  the  land — a  point  on  which  I  heartily  con- 
curred with  him — or  that  the  administration  would  not 
be  perfect,  and  so  forth ;  matters  which,  however 
important,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  right 
claimed  by  a  few  individuals  to  own  the  sources  of 
nature. 

"What  you  have  to  show,"  I  said  rather  impatiently, 
"is  that  your  clients  have  a  right  to  own  the  land,  and 
not  that  others  have  not.  On  this  point  we  are  agreed, 
of  course.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  take  the  land 
from  Lord  Rigmarole  and  then  give  it  to  Patrick 
O'Mahony,  as  some  semi-idiots  used  to  propose.  If 
private  ownership  in  land  is  wrong,  as  we  contend, 
then  it  is  wrong  in  all  cases,  no  matter  who  may  be  the 
owner.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  right,  then  I  grant 
you  not  only  that  we  have  no  right  to  tax  away  all  its 
value,  as  we  now  are  doing,  but  that  the  State  has  no 
right  whatever  to  interfere  with  landowners  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  land — if  theirs  it  is — nor  to  dictate  to 
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thern  on  what  terms  they  are  to  let  it  or  to  whom. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  expediency  or  arbitrary 
force,  but  of  right.  Either  the  land  is  yours  by  right, 
or  it  is  not." 

L. :  "That  is  the  question." 

I:  "But  this  question  cannot  be  decided  in  the  way 
you  argue.  Your  contention  is  that  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration is  faulty — is,  in  short,  not  absolutely  per- 
fect. Granted  it  is  not ;  does  it  follow  from  that  that 
you  have  a  right  to  the  soil?  If  you  intend  to  suggest 
better  methods  of  administration,  with  the  object  of 
more  thoroughly  securing  to  every  individual  his  join- 
ture, we  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  you.  But  surely  you 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  in  doing  so  you  practically  aban- 
don all  your  claims  to  exclusive  ownership." 

L.:  "How  so?" 

I:  "Because  when  you  urge  that  under  the  new 
system  everybody  would  not  get  his  full  rights  to 
the  land,  the  inference  is  that  more  thorough  nation- 
alization is  required;  but  it  does  not  establish  your 
claim." 

L. :  "Our  contention  is  this:  You  object  to  private 
ownership  in  land,  because  some  people  are  thereby 
deprived  of  what  you  call  their  natural  rights.  We 
now  prove  to  you  that  even  under  State  ownership — 
for  your  Single  Tax  amounts  to  State  ownership  of  the 
land — everybody  will  not  get  a  full  equivalent  of  his 
share  in  it." 

I:  "From  which  you  argue  that  inasmuch  as  our 
system  is  not  the  best  conceivable,  therefore  we  should 
continue  the  worst  possible.  This  conclusion  does  not 
follow  from  the  premises,  and  certainly  does  not  make 
good  your  claim.  At  best  you  might  submit  such  a 
proposal  as  an  alternative  method  of  disposing  of  the 
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land,  which  the  community  may  accept  or  refuse.  But 
then  again  you  would  practically  abandon  your  claims 
to  the  soil." 

L. :  "But  that  we  have  not  admitted  yet." 

I :  "Then  it  is  no  business  of  yours  to  discuss  how 
the  land  should  be  dealt  with,  by  those  who,  you  con- 
tend, have  no  right  to  it.  The  raising  of  such  side 
issues  can  then  have  one  meaning  only,  viz.,  to  avert 
attention  from  the  main  point  by  throwing  dust  into 
people's  eyes.  Confine  youself  to  proving  that  you 
have  a  valid  title  to  the  land,  and  not  that  you  are 
good  landlords  or  the  community  bad  administrators. 
If  you  cannot  do  this  the  land  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity to  use." 

L. :  "And  if  we  can?" 

I:  "Then  we  must  abide  by  the  consequences. 
The  people  stand  up  for  their  rights  and  not  the  law. 
If  tJie  land  is  yours,  then  you  have  a  good  legal  right, 
if  you  choose,  to  give  notice  to  all  your  tenants  to 
quit,  and  turn  the  land  into  deer  parks  or  sheep  walks. 
If  the  land  is  yours,  then  you  are  legally  entitled  to 
say  that  you  will  not  let  your  land  to  Baptists  or 
to  Methodists,  nor  allow  people  who  vote  Radical 
or  Liberal  to  settle  on  your  land.  You  may  then 
decree  when,  where,  whom,  and  how  people 
should  marry " 

"That  would  be  an  interference  with  the  rights  of 
liberty,"  suggested  someone  behind  me  sarcastically. 

I:  "So  it  would;  and  these  gentlemen  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League. 
But  could  they  not  say,  T  don't  let  my  land  io  Bap- 
tists or  Radicals  or  to  carroty  people,'  nevertheless? 
Thus,  for  instance,  you  are  free  to  be  this  and  that, 
and    I    am   free  to   do    with    my   land    as    I  please. 
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Have  not  such  things  been  done?  Nay,  are  not  the 
very  objects  of  this  sophistical  League  to  secure  to  a 
comparatively  few  individuals  the  power  to  do  with 
the  rest  of  the  community  as  they  pleased?  Is  not 
that  the  kind  of  liberty  for  which  they  are  fighting?" 

L. :  "Is  not  that  remark  beside  the  question?" 

I:  "I  fear  it  is.  Well,  let  us  come  to  the  point. 
Have  you  anything  to  support  your  claims?" 

L. :  "Yes,  I  am  coming  to  the  point  as  you  desire  it. 
You  have  yourself  admitted  that  there  are  no  natural 
rights.  Hence,  the  only  existing  right  is  that  which 
the  law  gives.  Here  then  are  oiir  titles"  (throwing  a 
bundle  of  parchments  at  me),  "where  dx^  yours?  Can 
you  show  a  better  title  than  we  do?" 

I:  "Oh,  oh!  That  is  your  little  game.  To  that 
end  then  have  you  employed  philosophers  to  show 
there  are  no  natural  rights.  But,  good  sir,  your  phi- 
losophy falls  somewhat  short  of  common  sense;  for  if 
there  are  no  natural  rights,  then  the  'rights*  on  which 
you  rely  might  be  suspected  as  being  unnatural.  Can 
I  not  make  you  understand  that  this  is  a  great  question 
of  equity,  of  riglU  or  wrong,  and  that  such  questions 
cannot  be  decided  by  cunning  word  conjurings?  You 
want  a  better  title  than  your  parchments.  In  yonder 
field  a  man  is  digging  up  potatoes.  He  tilled  the  field 
;ind  planted  the  potatoes,  and  now  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  the  result.  We  both  say  to  the  man  that  he  has 
not  a  right  to  the  wJiole  crop.  Honest  man  that  he  is, 
he  declares  himself  willing  to  give  up  part  or  the  whole 
of  his  crop,  but  before  doing  so  would  fain  know 
if  he,  the  tiller,  has  no  right  to  those  potatoes,  who 
has?  Is  it  not  right  and  natural  that  the  man  who 
claims  part  of  the  crop  should  be  required  to  show  a 
better  right  to  it  thai)  the  man  whp  r^i^ed  it?     This  is 
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the  real  issue.  Show  what  better  right  you  have  to 
the  produce  than  the  man  who  produced  it? 

L. :  "Nay,  I  put  that  question  to  you.  Our  right  is 
here,  secured  to  us  by  these  deeds." 

I:  "Signed  by  whom?  By  the  original  owner— /^^ 
producer — of  the  soil?" 

L. :  "Signed  by  kings,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and 
ratified  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people." 

I :  "If  that  were  true,  it  would  not  establish  the 
validity  of  these  deeds,  since  no  generation  has  the 
right  to  command  to  future  generations  how  they  shall 
live  on  this  globe.  But  it  is  not  even  true.  When  has 
this  common  consent  been  given,  or  even  asked  for? 
When  the  Romans  butchered  the  ancient  Britons? 
When  the  Danish  hordes  devastated  the  country?  Or 
when  the  Norman  bastard  and  his  fellow-robbers 
invaded  these  islands?  Or  when  some  king  handed 
over  whole  tracts  of  country  to  his  paramours  or  his 
bastard  sons?" 

L. :  "The  kings  have  acted  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  these  have  not  protested,  which  is  equal  to 
common  consent." 

I :  "Another  of  your  legal  fictions,  and  one  of  which 
you  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed.  Is  it  not  true 
rather  that  the  people  have  continually  protested 
against  the  tyranny  of  arbitrary  rule,  but  have  been 
answered  by  dungeon  or  the  gallows?  Look  down  the 
list  of  your  statutes,  the  penalties  that  were  imposed 
on  free  speech,  on  'sedition,*  as  every  kind  of  protest 
against  tyranny  has  been  called,  and  you  will  find  in 
the  laws  that  have  been  passed  to  suppress  these /r^ 
tests  ample  evidence  of  their  reality.  What  were  all 
the  popular  risings  but  protests?  What,  even  in  more 
recent  times,  were  the  meetings  of  the  people  in  parks 
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and  squares  but  loud  protests  against  tyranny  and 
arbitrary  rule,  which  you  have  suppressed  whenever 
you  could  by  main  force?" 

L. :  **You  refer  to  illegal  assemblies." 

I :  "Because,  after  having  robbed  the  people  of  their 
birthrights,  their  protests  have  been  declared  illegal. 
So  that  even  granted  that  the  people,  either  from  ina- 
bility or  from  ignorance — it  is  immaterial  which — have 
not  protested  sooner,  they  are  protesting  now.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  validity  of  these  deeds  is  now  ques- 
tioned for  the  first  time.  Is  it  a  good  answer  to  say 
that  because  you  have  exacted  tribute  by  false  deeds 
for  so  long,  therefore  you  have  a  right  to  continue 
the  practice?" 

L. :  "You  do  not  put  the  case  fairly.  We  say  that 
our  legal  claims  have  always  been  held  to  be  good." 

I:  "Never!  All  you  can  say  is  that  they  have  not 
been  scrutinized  before  too  closely.  Let  me  read  to 
you  what  Blackstone,  your  legal  authority,  has  written 
on  the  subject : 

"  'There  is  nothing  which  so  generally  strikes  the 
imaginations,  and  engages  the  affections  of  mankind, 
as  the  right  of  property;  or  that  sole  and  despotic 
dominion  which  one  man  claims  and  exercises  over  the 
external  things  of  the  world,  in  total  exclusion  of  the 
right  of  any  other  individual  in  the  universe.  And  yet 
there  are  very  few  that  will  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  consider  the  original  and  foundation  of  this  right. 
Pleased  as  we  are  with  the  possession,  we  seem  afraid 
to  look  back  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired, 
as  if  fearful  of  some  defect  in  our  title;  or  at  best  we 
rest  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  laws  in  our  favor, 
without    examining  the    reason    or    authority   upon 
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which  those  laws  have  been  built.  We  think  it 
enough  that  our  title  is  derived  by  the  grant  of  the 
former  proprietor,  by  descent  from  our  ancestor,  or  by 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  dying  owner;  not 
caring  to  reflect  that  (accurately  and  strictly  speaking) 
there  is  no  foundation  in  nature  or  in  natural  law  why 
a  set  of  words  upon  parchment  should  convey  the 
dominion  of  land ;  why  the  son  should  have  a  right  to 
exclude  his  fellow-creatures  from  a  determinate  spot 
of  ground  because  his  father  has  done  so  before  him  ;  or 
why  the  occupier  of  a  particular  field,  when  lying  on 
his  death-bed,  and  no  longer  able  to  maintain  posses- 
sion, should  be  entitled  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  of  them  shall  enjoy  it  after  him.  These  inqui- 
ries, it  must  be  owned,  would  be  useless  and  even 
troublesome  in  common  life.  It  is  well  if  the  mass 
of  mankind  will  obey  the  laws  when  made,  without 
scrutinizing  too  nicely  into  the  reasons  for  making 
them- '  " 

The  lawyer  coughed  and  wiped  his  spectacles,  but 
made  no  reply.     I  continued  : 

"Nor  has  the  land  ever  been  regarded  as  your  abso- 
lute property,  even  by  the  law,  bad  as  it  was.  What 
did  the  fixation  of  judicial  rents  and  compulsory 
expropriation  mean  but  a  denial  of  that  exclusive  right 
which  you  claim?  If  the  land  had  been  held  to  be 
yours  in  the  same  sense  as  you  may  claim  ownership 
of  a  watch  or  a  table,  why  this  interference?  And  why 
did  you  submit  to  it  so  meekly?  I  will  answer  this  last 
question  for  you.  Because  your  title  was  bad,  and  you 
were  afraid  to  urge  your  claims  to  extrernities  lest  the 
fraud  might  be  discovered." 

U :  "The  law-~-x" 
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I:  "The  law,  as  it  stood,  right  up  to  1S93,  imposed 
a  tax  on  ground  rents  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound. 
But  though  this  was  law,  the  tax  had  nevertheless  not 
been  paid." 

L. :  "But  it  has  been  paid  according  to  assessment." 

I:  "That  is,  in  Latin  a  suppressio  veri,  or,  in 
English,  a  lie,  and  you  know  it  well.  The  four  shillings 
were  on  an  assessment  made  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  but  the  rent  was  collected  on  present  values;  so 
that  in  parts  of  London,  instead  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  as  required  by  the  said  law,  the  tax  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  penny.  Time 
and  again  a  return  has  been  moved  for  in  the  Com- 
mons, with  a  view  of  showing  this  fraudulent  evasion 
of  the  tax,  but  has  been  arbitrarily  refused  by  the 
House  of  Landlords.  These  four  shillings  meant  only 
one-fifth  of  what  the  people  were  defrauded  annually, 
and  should,  according  to  law,  have  been  paid,  and  was 
yet  withheld — withheld  contrary  to  statute  law.  Was 
this,  too,  by  common  consent  f 

L. :  "We  cannot  enter  into  that;  nor  can  we  reopen 
things  of  the  past.  It  is  a  novel  thing  to  come  down 
on  people  to-day  for  acts  committed,  or  supposed  to 
have  been  committed,  centuries  ago." 

I :  "Now  it  is  you  who  state  the  case  unfairly.  We 
claim  no  restitution  for  acts  committed  in  the  past; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  allow  that  a  wrong  may 
be  continued  to-day  because  it  has  originated  long  ago. 
Let  me  ilkistrate  the  case.  His  lordship  there  told  us 
that  his  family  has  been  in  possession  of  certain  estates 
since  the  Norman  invasion.  A  goodly  long  time 
indeed.  Supposing  now,  that  he  discovered  the 
steward  of  his  estate  had  defrauded  him  of  so  much  of 
his  revenue  annually,  would  it  be  a  good  defense  if  the 
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steward  pleaded  that  these  frauds  have  been  in  vogue 
by  his  predecessors  ever  since  the  Conquest,  and  there- 
fore claimed  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  abstracting  a 
certain  sum  annually  forever?  This  is  precisely  your 
case.  You  can  show  no  valid  title  to  the  land  ;  indeed, 
you  have  hardly  attempted  it.  All  you  say  is  that  this 
tribute  has  been  collected  by  your  predecessors  for 
centuries." 

L. :  "And  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  past 
actions." 

I :  "True.  Nor  was  the  steward  responsible  for 
what  his  predecessors  had  stolen.  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  question  is,  whether  his  lordship,  on  hear- 
ing his  steward's  singular  defense,  will  say  to  him, 
'Ah,  that  is  all  right  then.  Had  you  been  thieving 
from  me  for  a  few  years  only,  I  would  have  sent  you 
to  the  treadmill.  But  since  you  say  this  thieving  has 
been  going  on  for  centuries,  and  that  you  actually  paid 
my  former  steward  a  large  sum  for  the  privilege  of 
stealing  from  me,  as  he  and  others  have  done  before,  I 
recognize  your  right  to  continue  the  theft  for  ever  and 
ever;'  or  whether  his  lordship  would  not  rather  put  a 
summary  stop  to  the  practice  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
the  fraud." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PRIEST  AND   PEASANT. 

My  last  utterance  provoked  the  Bishops.  Not  that 
they  needed  much  provocation  ;  for  all  through  the 
interview  I  could  plainly  see  their  eagerness  to  inter- 
fere, and  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  some 
plausible  excuse  that  would  enable  them  to  veil  their 
partisanship  under  the  cloak  of  spiritual  duty.  My 
simile  of  the  dishonest  steward  afforded  them  a  splen- 
did opportunity,  and  they  did  not  miss  it.  About 
half  a  dozen  of  them  "nudged"  the  one  who  had  the 
broadest  phylactery,  and  whom  I  therefore  regarded 
as  their  chief.  But  how  I  came  to  know  his  name,  or 
why  he  should  have  been  known  to  me  as  the  Right 
Reverend  Caiaphas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  I  am  unable  to  tell, 
since  I  do  not  remember  anybody  having  introduced 
him  by  that  or  any  other  name.  With  a  solemn,  but 
not  angry  face,  he  said : 

"I  protest  against  your  likening  landlords  to 
thieves.  Such  language  should  not  be  used  of  honest 
men,  however  humble  their  station,  still  less  of  gentle- 
men who  occupy  the  foremost  places  in  Church  and 
State,  and  who  on  every  occasion  where  Christian  work 
is  to  be  done *' 

"Your  indignation,  sir,"  I  interrupted,  "would  be 
perfectly  justified  had  I  done  so.  I  did  not  liken  land- 
owners to  thieves,  but  only  wished  to  illustrate  that 
land  monopoly  was  not  a  single  wrong  act,  which 
might  be  forgiven   and   forgotten,  but   is  a  perpetual 
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wrong,  and  that  the  monopolist  is  in  a  position  of 
exacting  tribute  in  continuity,  so  long  as  his  monopoly 
is  allowed  to  exist." 

"Still  there  is  no  need  for  using  such  offensive  lan- 
guage." 

"I  am  sorry  if  my  words  have  given  offense.  But, 
although  aware  of  the  unsavoriness  of  the  simile,  it 
was  not  meant  to  apply  to  persons,  but  to  the  institu- 
tion of  landozv7iership.  And  this  being  in  my  opinion 
morally  indefensible,  I  naturally — and,  as  I  think,  legit- 
imately— am  endeavoring  to  present  it  in  its  native 
ugliness.  The  simile  was,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  I  hasten  to  substitute  another  for  it.  We  will 
suppose,  then,  a  village  community  living  on  what  they 
produce  from  woods,  fields,  and  meadows,  and  that  the 
only  road  which  leads  from  the  said  woods  and  fields 
to  their  habitations  was  owned  by  an  individual,  and 
that  this  individual,  by  virtue  of  his  exceptionally 
advantageous  position,  did — well,  did  not  take  from 
the  people,  but  had  the  power  to  make  them  give  a 
certain  amount  of  gate-money  before  they  could  carry 
their  crops  to  their  homes.  Suppose,  also,  that  the 
amount  of  this  'toll'  was  determined  by  the  quantity 
which  the  people  have  raised  in  the  fields;  or,  worse 
still,  by  the  quantity  which  the  man  on  the  road  thought 
they  might  or  could  have  raised ;  taking  all  from  those 
whose  crop  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations,  and 
nearly  all  from  those  who  did  exceptionally  well ;  leav- 
ing them  just  sufficient  to  support  life,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  come  again  that  way  with  fresh  sup- 
plies, and  thereby  enable  him  to  take  fresh  booty " 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  the  Bishop.  "Instead  of  soften- 
ing down,  you  only  aggravate  your  offense.  Why,  you 
are  now  actually  describing  a  highwayman." 
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"That's  very  unfortunate  for  your  cause,"  said  I; 
"for  I  was  only  describing  the  functions  of  land- 
lordism." 

"Then  you  had  better  leave  it  alone  altogether. 
Your  similes  are  most  objectionable.  I  know  your 
views,  and  agree,  in  the  abstract,  with  much  what  you 
say.  As  for  the  poor,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  they 
have  all  my  sympathies.     But " 

"But?" — I  asked  impatiently,  at  hearing  once  more 
these  stale,  threadbare  platitudes. 

"My  son,"  replied  the  Bishop  with  pious  emotion, 
"two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  You  cannot  right 
past  wrongs  by  committing  new  ones,  perhaps  more 
grievous  than  the  first." 

"Good  Heavens!"  I  exclaimed.  "Do  you  call  it 
wrong  to  stop  wrong-doing?" 

"You  are  interfering  with  ancient  customs  and 
institutions." 

"Would  you  have  us  understand  that  the  injunction 
Thou  Shalt  Not  Steal,'  does  not  apply  where 
theft  can  be  shown  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom?" 

"You  are  again  using  strong  language.  These 
gentlemen  here  have  their  documents,  which  secure  to 
them  certain  rights.  God  forbid  that  the  nation  should 
break  its  moral  obligations." 

"Obligations!  Moral  obligations!  Where  is  the 
morality  of  the  thing?  Is  it  in  the  fact  that  millions 
of  people  are  daily  born  into  this  world  without  a 
resting-place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet?" 

"I  fear  you  are  too  worldly-minded,  and  think  of 
people's  soles  before  you  think  of  their  souls." 

"Because  they  have  soles  first;  and  if  there  is  no 
sure  resting-ground  for  these,  the  soul  cannot  healthily 
develop.      We  will   pass  by  the  untold  misery,  the 
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starvation,  the  disappointed  hopes,  and  broken  hearts 
of  the  millions  of  disinherited  people,  occasioned  by 
this  confiscation  of  the  soil.  I  will  not  reason  with  you 
that  all  this  suffering  need  not  have  existed  but  for 
this  monstrously  iniquitous  institution,  which,  till  now, 
deprived  the  masses  of  their  patrimony  (for  surely,  to 
you,  right  reverend  sir,  I  may  speak  of  the  land  as  the 
PATRIMONY  of  the  people  without  fear  of  being  re- 
minded that  there  are  no  natural  rights!),  but  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  share  this  ancient  custom 
had  in  producing  crime  and  vice.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
you  that  fully  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  crime  and 
vice  may  be  traced  to  land  monopoly?" 

"That  is  a  ridiculous  statement  to  make.  Lying 
and  hypocrisy  are  great  vices,  but  I  fail  to  see  any 
connection  between  these  and  land  monopoly." 

"Because  you  are  blind,  reverend  leader  of  the  blind. 
Bethink  yourself,  and  see  whether  most  of  the  crimes 
and  vices  are  not  begotten  of  poverty  or  the  fear 
of  poverty.  Burgling,  stealing,  cheating,  swindling, 
forgery,  legacy  hunting,  arson,  child  murder,  and 
suicides:  are  not  all  these  crimes  committed  out  of 
need  or  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain?  And  is  not 
this  eagerness  for  wealth,  where  it  is  not  occasioned 
by  actual  poverty  and  want,  due  to  3.  fear  of  poverty? 
Even  lawyers'  quibblings,  the  perjuries  in  the  law 
courts,  and  certainly  simony,  may  be  included  in  the 
list  of  sinful  acts  which  spring  from  this  source.  Now, 
I  put  it  to  you  whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  that 
fear  of  poverty ;  whether,  if  each  pair  of  hands  were 
free  to  work,  each  mouth  could  not  get  its  loaf  of 
bread;  whether,  if  the  people  were  not  denied  access 
to  bountiful  Nature,  there  would  be  that  stern 
necessity  for  taking  thought  for  their  life^  what  they 
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shall    eat,    or   wherewithal    they   shall    clothe    them- 
selves?" 

"Ah!  it's  perverse  human  nature." 

"You  libel  human  nature,  which  is  capable  of  great- 
ness and  nobility,  were  it  not  stunted  by  unnatural 
conditions.  Human  nature  is  prompted  by  the  natural 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Put  no  impediment  in  the 
way  of  their  existence,  and  men  are  kind  and  noble. 
Threaten  their  existence,  and  they  become  fierce  and 
ferocious.  When  you  are  sitting  at  your  sumptuous 
table,  with  full  knowledge  that  there  will  be  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  all  those  present,  you 
are  kind  and  attentive  to  your  neighbor.  The  soup 
that  has  been  placed  before  you,  you  pass  courteously 
to  him,  because  you  know  you  will  not  lose  by  your 
politeness.  But  fancy  yourself  on  a  desolate  island 
in  company  with  several  thousand  fellow-beings,  witli 
just  a  few  ship-biscuits,  barely  sufficient  for  a  day'b 
provisions,  and  with  no  hope  of  immediate  relief.  If 
is  under  conditions  like  these  that  human  nature  be. 
comes  perverse.  There  is  a  general  stampede  and  rusb 
for  the  means  of  life — a  struggle  for  existence,  in  whicb 
the  bestial  instincts  gain  mastery  over  the  finer 
qualities  of  man.  And  if  some  of  the  nobler  soi^Ij 
escape  becoming  murderers  of  their  fellow-men  for  the 
sake  of  a  morsel,  it  is  only  because  they  have  heavls 
stout  enough  to  take  their  own  lives  by  preference.*' 

"That's  a  horrid  picture!" 

"It  is  the  picture  you  have  beheld  all  your  life,  and 
the  loss  of  which  you  are  now  lamenting  on  moral 
grounds.  I  repeat  my  challenge.  Excepting  the 
crimes  due  to  the  jealousies  of  the  sexes,  or  occasionvsd 
by  mental  aberrations,  could  you  name  me  a  single 
crime  that  is  not  traceable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
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poverty  or  the  fear  of  poverty?  Add  to  that  the 
thousands  of  poor  wretches  who,  under  the  shadow  of 
your  own  palace  and  cathedral,  walk  the  streets  in 
shame,  forced  to  it  mostly  by  poverty — or  ignorance, 
the  result  of  poverty — and  then  tell  me  where  the 
moral  obligation  comes  in  to  perpetuate  the  institution 
which  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  this." 

"You  introduce  a  lot  of  irrelevant  matter.  These 
deeds,"  pointing  to  the  parchments,  "secure  to  their 
owners  certain  rights,  which  can  be  withheld  only  by 
the  committal  of  an  immoral  act." 

"You  argue  more  like  a  lawyer  than  a  bishop.     That 
is,  you  are  pleading  morality  as  a  justification  for  per- 
petuating the  grossest  of  all  immoralities." 
Sir! 

"Oh,  you  need  not  be  outraged!  Maybe  you  are 
doing  so  in  ignorance.  But  the  fact  remains,  never- 
theless, as  I  will  show  you.  Suppose  I  owe  a  man  a 
sum  of  money,  but  that  he  has  neither  a  note  from  me 
nor  any  witnesses  to  prove  me  his  debtor.  Would  it 
then  be  moral  in  me  to  refuse  payment  because  the 
creditor  could  not  prove  my  indebtedness?" 

"That  would  be  grossly  immoral,  indeed." 

"Or  suppose  that  a  man  did  possess  a  writing  which 
set  out  that  I  was  his  debtor,  but  that  I  had  paid  the 
debt  or  never  received  the  loan,  or  that  the  writing 
was  a  forgery.  Indeed,  I  allow  you  to  suppose  any 
explanation  you  please,  the  facts  being  that  I  did  not 
owe  any  money  to  Jones,  although  he  possessed  a 
deed  to  the  contrary.  Would  Jones,  under  such 
circumstances,  still  have  a  moral  claim  on  me?  And 
would  it  be  my  moral  duty  to  thrust  those  dependent 
on  me  into  hopeless  poverty,  and  pay  Jones  the 
amount  set  forth  in  the  document?" 
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"Certainly  not." 

"Then  your  moral  argument,  based  on  the  fact  that 
these  people  possess  parchments,  falls  to  the  ground 
if  you  cannot  show  the  justice  of  the  claim.  You 
would  have  to  show  first,  what  none  of  your  clique 
has  as  yet  attempted,  that  the  earth  belongs  of  right 
to  the  parchment  lairds." 

"You  travesty  the  Bible." 

"No;  it  is  you  who  travesty  it.  The  verse  in  ques- 
tion reads,  'The  Earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness 
thereof.'  Show  me  a  parchment  signed  by  this  Lord, 
and  its  provisions  shall  be  carried  out.  Of  course," 
I  added,  as  a  precaution,  remembering  the  great  talent 
fof  "interpretations"  which  Bishops  sometimes  dis- 
play, "you  would  have  to  convince  us  first  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  signature." 

There  must  have  been  a  sting  in  my  last  remark, 
for  the  Bishop,  hitherto  full  of  meekness  and  humility, 
suddenly  flared  up. 

"The  Lord  you  speak  of  has  given  us  certain  com- 
mandments,"  he  said  in  a  severe  tone,  "which  it  is  my 
duty  to  see  should  not  be  broken.  You  have  the 
masses  with  you  because  you  appeal  to  their  sordid 
natures,  and  tempt  them  with  filthy  lucre.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  are  here,  to  remind  you  and 
the  people  of  the  commandment,  'Thou  shalt  not 
covet.*  " 

This  piece  of  ecclesiastical  strategy  took  me  by 
surprise.  I  had  no  immediate  reply  ready,  and  had  no 
time  to  think  of  one.  For  before  the  Bishop  had  fin- 
ished his  little  impromptu  sermon,  a  brawny  man  with 
an  honest  sunburnt  face,  wearing  a  smock  and  slouched 
hat,  sprang  forward,  like  a  lion  suddenly  roused,  on 
hearing  the    words,   "Thou  shalt    not   covet."      His 
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appearance  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  his  counte- 
nance so  earnest  and  determined,  that  it  froze  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  in  the  Bishop's  throat. 

"Thou — shalt — not — covet,"  he  repeated  with  great 
deliberation,  making  a  short  pause  after  each  word. 
"That's  me,  Bishop.  It's  I  who  am  so  covetous  as  to 
want  a  loaf — a  whole  loaf,  mind  you — for  every  one  of 
my  children.  Each  of  them  has  been  sent  by  God,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  a  mouth ;  and  you  have  told 
me  that  God  never  sends  a  mouth  but  what  he  sends 
a  loaf.  I  want  delivery  of  what  has  been  sent  for  my 
children.  I  will  not  stand  by  any  longer  and  see  them 
robbed  of  their  share.  I  am  covetous,  you  see.  I 
covet  what  is  theirs,  and  will  not  see  them  starving, 
and  give  them  cause  to  curse  the  hour  that  has  made 
them  see  the  light  of  life,  while  the  gifts  our  All- 
Father,  intended  for  them,  are  taken  from  them 
under  the  authority  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Church." 

"There,  there!"  said  the  Bishop.  "Do  you  see  now 
the  fruits  of  your  doings?" 

"The  fruits  of  his  doings?"  continued  the  farmer. 
"Let  me  tell  you  first  the  fruits  o{ your  doings." 

And  turning  toward  myself — "You  spoke  of  a  man 
owning  the  road  that  leads  from  the  fields  to  the  village. 
I  have  passed  that  road,  and  had  to  unload  many  and 
many  a  time.  But  it's  not  quite  correct  as  you  told 
the  story.  The  landlord  not  only  owned  the  high- 
road, but  the  fields  and  huts  as  well.  And  he  didn't 
keep  watch  on  the  road  to  plunder  the  wayfarer,  as 
you  said  he  did,  but  spent  his  time  in  France  and  Italy, 
while  I  had  to  toil  from  day  to  day  until  I  could  barely 
rest  my  weaned  bones  for  pain.  Had  he  been  on  the 
highroad  when  I  carted  home   my  crop,  and  robbed 
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me  there  of  it,  it  would  have  been  a  mercy  compared 
to  the  agony  I  had  sometimes  to  endure." 

And  after  a  pause,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  a  few 
women  and  children  behind  him,  he  continued : 

*'No;  my  landlord  has  never  stopped  me  on  the 
road.  I  was  allowed  to  cart  the  crop  home;  I  had  it 
under  my  roof,  with  the  children  crying  for  food,  and  I 
durst  not  touch  it — dared  not  take  a  handful  of  grain 
to  make  them  a  porridge — because  I  was  Ipackward  with 
my  rent.  The  crop  I  had  gathered  was  not  sufficient 
to  make  it  up,  and  I  under  notice  to  quit  if  I  could  not 
pay  up  within  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  far  more 
cruel  than  being  robbed  by  a  highwayman — to  stand 
between  one's  own  hungry  children  and  the  food, 
warding  them  off  lest  they  might  be  turned  out  of 
doors.  I  am  telling  you  nothing  but  a  fact,  sir.  The 
wife  cut  up  carefully  the  last  crust  she  had,  divided 
it  among  our  hungry  children,  moistened — aye,  literally 
drenched — with  her  tears.  Ah,  my  Lord  Bishop,  had 
you  seen  the  children  that  night  eagerly  snatching  the 
bits  of  crust  from  their  mother's  trembling  hands, 
while  their  father  was  guarding  his  lordship's  rent 
against  their  hunger,  you  would  have  seen  what  a 
covetous  lot  they  were.  Yet  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven — of  children  who,  before  they  had  yet  learnt 
the  Sacred  Rights  of  Property,  are  already  conscious 
of  the  Sacred  Rights  of  Life.  I  drove  to  market,  sold 
the  loaves  which  God  had  sent  for  my  hungry  bairns, 
and  took  the  money  to  his  lordship's  agent." 

"You  have  then  acted  as  an  honest  man,"  interposed 
the  Bishop. 

"No  ;  I  acted  as  a  thief  to  my  own  children,  and  may 
God  forgive  me  the  sin.  For  when  I  came  home  one 
of  my  children,  the  youngest,  was  dead,  because  the 
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mother  had  no  milk  for  it ;  and  the  wife  died  the  next 
day  of  a  broken  heart.  And  in  all  this  misery  I  was 
threatened  to  be  turned  out  of  my  home  because  I 
could  not  pay  up  the  whole  of  my  arrears." 

"You  are  ungrateful,  John,"  remonstrated  the 
Bishop,  who  seemed  to  know  him  well;  "for  at  the 
time,  your  case  having  been  a  very  hard  one,  a  collec- 
tion was  made  for  you." 

"Yes,  to  pa^  his  lordship  with.  It  is  he  who  re- 
ceived every  penny  of  what  the  kind  folks — Heaven 
bless  them  for  it — have  given  me.  It  was  for  Aim  I 
was  begging,  so  that  we  should  not  be  turned  out  of 
our  home  in  the  midst  of  winter.  I  say  our  home," 
he  added,  after  wiping  away  a  tear,  **for  it  was  we  who 
built  it,  the  children  helping  to  carry  the  stones;  but  it 
has  been  stolen  from  us  under  cover  of  law.  You  did 
not  then  preach  of  covetousness  to  his  lordship." 

"How  ungrateful  of  you,  John,  to  speak  thus  of  his 
lordship,  after  all  the  kindness  and  forbearance  he  had 
shown  you.  Only  last  Christmas  he  gave  all  the  poor 
of  the  parish  a  free  dinner,  and  you  and  your  children 
had  a  good  feed." 

The  poor  farmer,  overcome  by  grief  or  shame,  or 
both,  made  no  reply,  but  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 
The  Socialist  answered  for  him : 

"They  would  not  have  been  in  need  of  his  degrading 
charity,  had  he  not  first  robbed  them  of  the  fruits  of 
their  toil." 

"Oh,  what  wicked  language!"  remonstrated  the 
Bishop;  "to  say  this  of  one  of  the  kindest  landlords. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  he  granted  a  plot  of  land,  and  to 
Dissenters  too,  for  a  chapel " 

"How  kind!  Actually  permitted  Englishmen  to 
worship  their  God  in  England !" 
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"And  granted  two  acres  of  land  to  the  parish  at  half- 
price  for  a  cemetery." 

"And  you  think  it  wise  to  remind  us  of  the  fac^  that 
the  people  could  not  even  rot  in  their  native  land 
without   his   lordship's  sanction?" 

"What  wicked  language!  And  that  of  one  who  did 
the  bidding  of  his  Master  by  giving  to  the  poor " 

"Who  was  it  that  made  them  poor?" 

"Alas!  it  is  the  inscrutable  will  of  the  Lord.  'The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you,'  and  he  made  some  poor 
and  some  rich,  so  that  the  latter  should  manifest  their 
charity  toward  the  former."  * 

"It  is  a  lie  and  libel;  it's  rank  blasphemy!"  ex- 
claimed John,  who  was  stung  by  this  remark.  And 
had  I  not  interfered  in  time,  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with  the  Bishop.  There  was  considerable  confusion 
for  some  time,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining 
John's  sinewy  arm.  At  last  I  succeeded.  And  in  the 
meantime  all  the  Bishops  had  disappeared,  and  with 
them,  as  I  thought,  the  last  plea  of  landlordism — 
namely,  the  plea  on  moral  grounds. 

*  Vide  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  some  time  back. 
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capital's  last  threat. 

The  influential  deputation  now  withdrew  somewhat 
abruptly  and  without  ceremony.  The  Bishops  were 
the  first  to  leave ;  next  followed  the  Lawyers,  who, 
prior  to  their  departure,  intimated  to  their  several 
clients  their  desire  for  a  prompt  settlement  of  their 
accounts.  The  Financiers  had  already  withdrawn  to 
one  corner  of  the  room,  evidently  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  me  on  their  own  separate  busi- 
ness. The  bond  that  had  held  nobles,  bishops,  lawyers, 
and  financiers  together  was  broken  ;  each  was  now  only 
solicitous  for  his  own  individual  welfare,  and  the  class 
interest  of  each  group  asserted  itself. 

It  was  almost  piteous  to  see  the  once  haughty  and 
insolent  members  of  "Our  Old  Nobility"  slinking  as 
unsuccessful  suitors  out  of  the  hall  in  which  they  had 
once  reigned  supreme.  Farmer  John,  as  they  filed 
past  him,  not  daring  to  meet  his  eyes,  seemed  quite 
moved  by  their  dejected  demeanor;  and  as  soon  as 
the  door  had  closed  on  the  last  of  them,  the  kind, 
honest,  simple-hearted  man,  forgetful  of  his  own  past 
sufferings,  commenced  to  plead  for  them. 

"Poor  fellows!"  he  said;  "they  were  great  sinners, 
it  is  true.  But,  sir,  were  they  not  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning?  I  mean.  Were  they  not  as  much 
the  products  of  false  institutions  as  were  the  rest  of 
us?    And  what  are  they  going  to  do  now?     They  are 
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not  used  to  work,  as  I  am ;  and  my  joy,  and  that  of 
all  my  fellows,  would  be  marred  if  we  thought  they 
were  now  to  be  condemned  to  undergo  the  pangs  and 
sufferings  from  which  we  have  just  escaped.  You 
should  do  something  for  them  to  reconcile  them  to 
their  lot." 

"My  dear,  good,  honest  John,"  I  replied,  much 
moved  by  this  evidence  of  his  noble  nature;  "your 
sympathy  for  them  does  you  credit.  But  they  really 
neither  need  nor  deserve  it.  No  hardship  has  been 
done  them,  and  certainly  no  injustice.  They  have  been 
deprived  of  nothing  to  which  they  have  any  right ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  been  left  in  possession  of  much 
to  which  others — yourself,  for  instance — could  show  a 
much  better  claim." 

"They  are  welcome  to  it,  I  am  sure,  for  now  I  and 
men  like  me  can  soon  acquire  as  much  as  we  want." 

"To  be  sure  you  can.  Nor  need  you  be  troubled  on 
their  account.  The  majority  of  them  have  more  than 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort; 
and  as  for  their  children " 

"It  is  of  them  that  I  was  thinking." 

*'As  for  their  children,  they  will  grow  up  under  new 
conditions,  and  learn  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  They  will  enter  into  the  new  world 
— a  world  into  which  none  need  be  afraid  to  enter;  a 
world  in  which  no  one  willing  to  work  shall  suffer  from 
poverty,  or  be  haunted  by  the  fear  of  it ;  a  world  in 
which  the  struggle  will  be  between  man  and  Nature, 
and  not  between  man  and  man;  a  world  in  which  each 
will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil,  in  which  none  will 
be  secured  privileges  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows,  in 
which  work  will  not  be  only  the  only  passport  to  life, 
but  also  to  true  nobility." 
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"Nobility!"  interrupted  the  Socialist.  **We  have 
had  more  than  enough  of  nobilities  and  aristocracies." 

"Nay,  we  have  heard  too  little  of  true  nobility,  too 
few  real  aristocrats.  The  better  worker  is  always  the 
better  man,  and  the  best  worker  the  best  citizen — the 
first,  the  foremost,  the  aristos  or  aristocrat  in  the  true 
sense.  The  more  self-made  or  Nature's  aristocrats  wc 
have  the  better  for  all.  The  Newtons,  Shakespeares, 
and  Nightingales;  the  Watts,  Cartwrights,  and  Dar- 
wins;  such  are  the  real  aristocrats,  the  leaders  and 
torch-bearers  of  civilization.  'Our  old  nobility,*  like 
your  'capital,'  was  made  up  of  sheepskins  and  paper. 
True  nobles,  like  real  capital,  can  only  benefit,  and  not 
injure,  and  should  be  encouraged  instead  of  being  feared 
or  fought." 

"I  am  ready  to  agree  with  you  on  the  first  point; 
but  as  to  capital " 

"What !"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise.  "Not  yet  cured 
of  your  madness?  What  harm  has  real  capital  ever 
done  to  anyone?  Or,  at  any  rate,  what  harm  can  it 
do  to  anyone  where  the  opportunities  of  Nature  are 
alike  free  to  all?  Across  the  street  is  a  big  plow- 
share maker.  Is  he  not  a  laborer,  and  are  not  his 
plows — the  type  of  real  capital — accumulated  labor? 
You  say  he  may  demand  exorbitant  prices.  But  you 
forget  that  the  iron  and  coal  mines  are  open,  and  the 
forests  free.  Have  you  ever  known  a  trader  sulking 
with  his  goods  by  demanding  exorbitant  prices  unless 
he  had  a  monopoly  of  some  sort?  Is  not  quite  the 
contrary  true?  Were  not  your  great  and  standing 
grievances  keen  competition  and  low  prices?'^ 

"Yes,  for  manufactured  articles,  but  not  for  capital." 

^^But  now  we  have  no  other  capital  in  the  market 
except  what  is  manufactured,  and  that  is  precisely  real 
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capital.  Not,  indeed,  because  there  is  any  necessity 
for  the  term  'capital'  at  all.  For  a  plow,  a  saw,  or  a 
plane  might  be  just  as  well  called  a  'commodity'  as  a 
shirt  or  a  loaf  of  bread.  And  anything  which  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  an  artificial  commodity  is  no  longer 
vendible  y 

"Hold  hard !  Let  me  digest  this  fact.  It  is  only 
that  I  begin  to  see  your  meaning,  and — by  Jove! 
Why  capital  is " 

"Nothing  but  a  name;  an  abstraction  which  some- 
times means  a  plow  or  a  mill,  sometimes  lands  and 
slaves,  rivers  and  houses;  and  sometimes — or,  rather, 
mostly — parchments  and  papers,  the  bonds  on  future 
production.  Once  let  land,  rivers,  and  mines  be  free, 
and  then  these  bonds  are  gone.  ■•  The  only  wealth  or, 
'capital' — I  hate  to  hear  the  stupid  word — a  person  can 
then  own  is  that  which  he  has  created.  Machinery? 
Yes;  and,  as  you  say,  he  could  withhold  it  from  use; 
and  if  he  is  a  fool  would  certainly  do  so.  But  if  he  is 
not  he  will,  instead  of  withholding  his  machinery  until 
the  rust  has  eaten  it  up,  send  out  travelers  and  circu- 
lars, and  tempt  the  people  to  buy  or  to  hire,  by  offer- 
ing all  manner  of  easy  terms.     Do  you  not  think  so?" 

The  Socialist  sank  back  into  his  chair,  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  rested  his  head  in  his  two  hands.  He  looked 
bewildered,  as  if  a  new  light  had  suddenly  broken  in 
upon  him. 

"What  need  the  people  care  now,"  I  continued,  "if 
any  man  likes  to  dress  himself  in  velvet  and  ermine, 
and  to  call  himself  a  lord,  and  the  parchments  in  his 
pockets  'capital,*  so  long  as  the  land  with  all  that  is  in 
and  on  it — that  is,  with  all  its  potentialities — is  free. 
All  that  man  requires  comes  from  land ;  the  'capital* 
that  was  required  for  production  was  simply  a  permit 
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to  make  use  of  the  natural  resources.  The  road  to  the 
land  was  through  the  bank,  and  that  road  was  open 
but  to  few.  The  check  th^t  was  necessary  to  make 
production  possible  was  ^permit  or  the  price  of  a  per- 
mit, to  use  the  forces  of  Nature.  But  now  that  the 
land  is  free " 

Here  our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  short, 
stout,  vulgar,  self-satisfied-looking  man ;  one  of  the 
fore-mentioned  financiers,  whose  presence  I  had  for- 
gotten for  the  moment. 

"I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you,"  he  commenced,  "but 
your  time  may  not  be  wasted  in  listening  to  what  I 
have  to  say.  I  am  a  practical  man,  and  as  such  have 
been  consulted  on  many  questions  of  importance  by 
those  in  almost  as  exalted  positions  as  yours.  I  have 
not  come  to  discuss  with  you  abstract  theories  about 
justice,  morality,  liberty,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing; 
that's  not  in  my  line;  I  don't  deal  in  sentiment. 
Doubtless  you  want  to  do  something  for  the  poor. 
Now  I  don't  object  to  that  in  moderation,  and  might 
even  render  you  valuable  assistance  if  I  approve  of 
the  means.  But  I  deem  it  right  to  warn  you  of  what 
must  inevitably  follow  if  you  should  kill  off  all 
enterprise." 

"Our  object  is  to  encourage  enterprise,  not  to  kill 
it ;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  enterprise  is  not  of  a 
mischievous  character." 

"But  your  legislation,  sir,  will  kill  out  all  enterprise, 
and  drive  all  the  capital,  upon  which  the  workers  are 
entirely  dependent,  out  of  the  country." 

I  involuntarily  burst  out  laughing.  Here  was  a 
man — a  capitalist,  as  my  Socialist  friend  would  call 
him — threatening  to  run  away  unless  I  taxed  his  capital 
rather  than  land ;  while  the  Socialist  thought  of  driv- 
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ing  him  out  of  the  country  by  a  property  tax.  I  ex- 
changed glances  with  the  Socialist  and  said : 

"Pray  be  a  little  more  explicit.  In  the  first  place, 
how  will  it  stifle  enterprise?" 

''Well,  you  see,  it's  like  this:  A  man  desirous  of 
making  provision  for  the  future  accumulates  his  money 
instead  of  spending  it;  but,  in  the  hope  of  future  gain, 
instead  of  letting  it  lie  idle,  may  start  some  useful  en- 
terprise. Such  actions  ought  to  receive  every  encour- 
agement." 

*'Yes;  industry,  energy,  and  enterprise  ought  to  be 
encouraged;  and  since  now  every  citizen  is  secured 
the  full  possession  of  all  that  is  due  to  his  industry 
and  enterprise " 

"That's  just  what  you  do  not  do,  and  I  will  prove  it 
to  you.  Let  me  give  you  a  typical  case.  Supposing 
I  took  up  some  useless  waste  land — say  a  plot  on  some 
out-of-the-way  moor — and  built  a  hotel  or  hydropathic 
establishment,  trying  to  make  it  into  a  health  resort. 
You  could  not  call  that  an  illegitimate  enterprise. 
Now,  how  would  you  tax  me?" 

"You  would  be  taxed  according  to  the  unimproved 
value  of  your  land.  That  is,  you  would  not  be  taxed 
according  to  the  use  you  were  making  of  the  land  ;  nor 
according  to  the  value  of  your  buildings;  nor  the  trade 
you  may  be  doing;  but  according  to  the  value  of  the 
bare  land,  irrespective  of  improvements.  In  the  case 
you  have  supposed,  you  would  at  first  be  taxed 
according  to  its  value  as  moor  land.  Surely  that  is 
more  encouragement  to  enterprise  than  when,  as  in  old 
times,  which  you  seem  to  regret,  you  were  threatened 
with  property  taxes,  local  rates  on  the  value  of  the 
property  you  have  built,  in  addition  to  a  ground  rent, 
and  that  whether  your  business  paid  or  not." 
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"So  far  SO  good.  But  supposing  my  venture  turned 
out  a  great  success,  and  that  people  are  attracted  in 
large  numbers,  buildings  springing  up  all  around  me, 
until  my  hotel  forms  the  center  of  a  thriving  town. 
This,  of  course,  would  send  land  values  up,  and  my 
plot,  I  will  presume,  is  the  most  valuable.  Would  you 
then  still  tax  away  all  the  'unearned  increment,'  as  you 
call  it?" 

''Certainly,  and  much  to  your  own  advantage.  For 
in  that  case  there  would  be  required  a  local  fund  for 
roads,  lighting,  drainage,  etc.,  which  would  add  to 
your  comfort  as  well  as  improve  your  business  pros- 
pects. You  could  not,  in  common  fairness,  be  exempt 
from  contributing  your  quota  of  public  expenditure.'* 

*'But  to  tax  away  all  the  value  of  my  land  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  unjust,  since  it  is  I  who  gave 
it  the  value." 

"How  so?  You  do  not  create  land  values  by  build- 
ing hotels  on  it.  So  long  as  your  hotel  remains  planted 
in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  moor  you  would  pay  a  tax 
for  moor  lands.  But  when  the  moor  passes  into  a  city 
you  will  pay  a  tax  for  city  land,  and  that  because  you 
have  not  made  the  city." 

"And  suppose  I  built  a  whole  township  on  the  spot  on 
speculation, and  people  then  came  to  live  in  my  houses?" 

"That  would  not  alter  the  case.  The  principle  is 
the  same.  Why  should  you  be  exempt  from  its 
operations?" 

"Because  I  have  risked  my  money.  If  my  specula- 
tion failed  would  you  compensate  me?" 

"If  it  failed?  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  elements 
of  failure  and  success  you  are  thinking  of  ?" 

"Why,  suppose  I  erected  a  thousand  houses,  and 
nobody  came  to  live  in  them?" 
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"In  that  case  there  would  be  no  increased  value, 
and  hence  no  increased  tax.  But  if  the  people  did 
come  to  live  in  your  houses,  then  any  increased  value 
of  the  land  would  be  due  to  their  presence,  and  hence 
they  are  entitled  to  share  in  its  benefits." 

"And  what  reward  have  I  for  my  enterprise?" 

"A  successful  business;  and,  if  your  foresight  was 
really  a  good  one,  the  most  envied  position  in  the 
town." 

Here  followed  a  short  pause,  after  which  the  enter- 
prising  spokesman  of  the  financiers  resumed : 

"In  that  case  you'll  drive  all  the  capital  out  of  the 
country." 

"But  why?" 

"Because  there  is  no  outlet  for  it.  Nobody  will  care 
to  invest  his  money  on  such  terms.  You  simply  put 
an  end  to  all  legitimate  means  of  investment." 

"Not  at  all.  Legitimate  means  of  investment  are 
now  more  plentiful  than  ever,  since  you  may  do  with 
your  'capital'  what  you  please  without  let  or  hind- 
rance." 

"That's  just  it.  Now,  if  you  don't  know  anything 
else  about  business,  surely  you  will  understand  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  this  law  regulates  the 
money  market  as  every  other  market.  There  was  a 
time  in  this  country  when  the  money  market  was  so 
brisk  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  limit  by  law  the 
rate  of  interest  to  twenty  per  cent.  That  was,  of 
course,  because  capital  was  scarce,  and  the  demand  for 
it  great.  Since  then,  however,  as  you  know,  the  rate 
of  interest  came  down,  and  at  times  was  as  low  as  two 
per  cent.     Do  you  know  why?" 

"I  suppose  because  there  was  a  greater  proportion 
of  lenders  to  borrowers." 
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"That  is  so.  And  now  that  you  have  made  land 
free — that,  in  consequence  thereof,  people  earn  high 
wages,  and  the  wealth  is  distributed  throughout  the 
community — nearly  everybody  is  in  a  position  to  lend, 
but  no  one  wliling  to  borrow,  and  money  is  literally 
below  par.  You  look  surprised  at  that.  Well,  I  have 
a  few  thousand  pounds.  So  have  my  friends  here. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  them?  Will  you  have  the 
money  as  a  loan  on  behalf  of  the  State?" 

"We  do  not  need  it.  Our  revenue  is  not  only 
sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  but  leaves  us  a 
balance  wherewith  to  wipe  off  our  national  debt ;  so 
that  future  generations  should  not  be  saddled  with 
burdens  imposed  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  their 
ancestors." 

"There  you  are.  This  is  the  answer  we  meet  with 
everywhere." 

"In  that  case,"  I  said,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  my 
Socialist  friend,,  "we  evidently  do  not  need  any  laws 
against  usury;  but  such  a  'glut  of  capital'  should 
stimulate  rather  than  stifle  enterprise.  There  are 
plenty  of  means  for  safe  investments.  For  instance, 
by  building  more  substantial  homes  for  your  children ; 
by  giving  them  a  better  education ;  by  planting  or- 
chards and  flower  gardens.  And  if  you  think  of  creat- 
ing more  than  you  need  in  order  to  give  your  children  a 
start  in  life,  you  could  build  hotels,  warehouses,  thea- 
ters, or  pleasure  resorts,  the  revenue  of  which — 
while  it  lasts " 

"That's  just  it,  while  it  lasts.  If  I  put  ;f  10,000  into 
it,  my  children  might  get  perhaps  ;^8ooo  back.  They 
certainly  could  get  no  profit  on  the  money  invested. 
Buildings  want  looking  after,  and  so  does  every  other 
form  of  wealth,  and  nobody  will  look  after  it  without 
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pay.  And  so  we  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  that 
capital,  instead  of  commanding  interest,  has  to  pay  to 
people  for  accepting  it." 

''Not  so.  You  would  in  that  case  pay  for  the  conser- 
vation or  preservation  of  wealth.  And  if  a  man  looks 
after  your  goods  for  you,  it  is  only  right  that  you 
should  compensate  him  for  the  trouble." 

"Then  is  capital  to  have  nothing  at  all?"  he  asked, 
in  an  injured  tone. 

"Capital?     Who  is  he^  and  what  has  he  done?" 

"Well,  then,  since  you  are  so  particular,  I'll  put  it 
this  way:  Am  /  to  have  nothing  for  my  capital? 
True  capital,  as  you  call  it,  is  the  reward  of  abstinence 
and  industry ;  and  am  I  to  have  no  reward  for  my 
abstinence  and  industry?" 

"You  have  your  reward  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  your  savings.  Is  not  that  reward  enough?  Or 
do  you,  perhaps,  think  that  because  you  may  have 
saved  a  little  more  than  your  neighbors,  that  this 
should  entitle  you  to  claim  their  savings  in  addition  to 
your  own?" 

"We  never  claimed ;  the  people  who  wanted  accom- 
modation from  us,  who  wanted  our  money,  were 
always  glad  to  pay  interest.  But  now,  under  your 
rule,  nobody  seems  to  want  any  loans." 

"So  you  think,  perhaps,  that  we  should  make 
paupers  in  order  to  keep  up  the  ancient  and  noble 
institution  of  usury?  I  have  heard  similar  talk  in  the 
old  days,  when  people  objected  to  general  prosperity, 
on  the  grounds  that  then  the  masses  would  no  longer 
work  for  a  mere  subsistence,  or  starvation  wages,  and 
hence  leave  no  'profit*  or  'interest*  for  'capital.*  " 

"That's  just  the  case  now,  and  the  nation  will  b^ 

ruined," 
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"Ruined,  forsooth!  When,  according  to  your  own 
showing,  nobody  wants  to  borrow,  and  nearly  every- 
body is  in  a  position  to  lend.  Ruined,  because  no  one 
is  now  able  to  get  the  whip  hand  over  his  fellows,  and 
because  a  few  usurers  cannot  command  interest  on 
their  money'  The  only  interest  of  a  nation  is  the 
well-being  of  its  members;  and  the  only  reward,  the 
only  'profit'  of  one's  labor  and  capital,  is  the  ability  to 
support  life  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort." 

"That's  all  very  fine  talk;  but  what  good  is  my 
capital  to  me?" 

"If  you  have  no  use  for  it  yourself,  offer  it  to  your 
neighbors.  And  if  they  have  no  use  for  it  either,  then 
it  is  clear  that  that  particular  form  of  wealth  is  not 
wanted  at  all — that,  in  fact,  there  is  an  over-production. 
And  this  will  demonstrate  to  you  that  over-production 
does  not  mean  want,  as  you  have  been  taught,  but 
profusion." 

"That  may  be  all  very  well  in  theory,  but,  as  I  told 
you,  we  are  practical  men,  and  did  not  come  here  to 
theorize.  We  now  know  what  to  expect  under  your 
legislation,  and  we  intend  to  leave  this  country  at 
once,  taking  all  our  capital  with  us." 

"Take  what  with  you?" 

"All  our  capital." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  what?     The  land?" 

"N-o-o.     Not  the  land." 

"The  mines,  rivers,  air,  sunshine,  or  perhaps  the 
rain?" 

"N-o-o-o  ;  but  our  capital." 

"That's  just  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  What  are 
you  going  to  take?  Roads,  harbors,  docks,  buildings, 
mills?" 

*'We  own  many  of  these." 
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"But  will  you  take  them  with  you,  or  pull  them 
down,  so  as  to  take  the  material  with  you?" 

"No!  neither." 

"Well,  what  will  you  take,  then?  Spades,  plows, 
sewing  and  other  machines,  or  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing plants,  which  now,  indeed,  are  as  fully 
employed  as  they  can  be?" 

"Well,  they  are  ours." 

**Not  quite  all  of  them;  and  even  if  all  the  existing 
machinery  did  belong  to  you  and  your  friends;  as  our 
forest  and  mines  are  now  open  to  the  people,  they 
would  soon  make  as  many  more  as  may  be  required. 
But,  as  practical  men,  do  you  seriously  propose  taking 
such  things  with  you?"' 

He  hesitated,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  commencing  to 
recognize  the  hollowness  of  his  threats. 

He  then  said :  "If  we  withdrew  all  our  machinery, 
have  you  considered  what  the  consequences  would 
be?" 

"No;  I  have  not  thought  much  about  it;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  can  imagine  what  would  happen. 
America,  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries  would 
probably  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  a  country  of  over 
thirty  million  inhabitants  in  want  of  all  kinds  of  imple- 
ments, and  would  glut  our  market — the  several  nations 
competing  with  each  other.  Have  jw/  considered  what 
effect  that  would  have  on  the  value  of  your  old  spades 
and  plows?" 

"But  with  what  will  you  purchase  these  things  if  we 
take  our  capital  away?" 

"With  the  grain  and  wool,  and  iron  and  coal,  and 
all  other  kinds  of  produce,  of  which  you  and  your  ilk 
used  to  deprive  us.  Talk  about  what  thirty-five 
million  workers  in  one  of  the  richest  countries  on  the 
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face  of  the  globe  are  going  to  buy  with !  Sir,  you 
must  have  studied  your  Political  Economy  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  else  you  could  not  possibly  ask  such 
stupid  questions." 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  by  withdrawing  our  capital 
we  could  throw  the  people  out  of  employment,  and 
thus  force  them  to  come  to  our  terms." 

"No,  no,  my  good  sir,  that  you  cannot  do,  and  you 
know  it.  The  position  is  simply  this:  You  possess 
certain  houses,  mills,  and  machinery.  On  leaving  the 
country  you  can  choose  between  taking  with  you  so 
much  old  iron  and  timber  as  you  may  find  convenient, 
or  else  sell  it  prior  to  your  departure  for  what  you  can 
get  for  it.  And  having  a  rather  high  opinion  of  your 
business  abilities,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
which  course  you  will  prefer.  The  only  loss  we  shall 
sustain  is  that  of  your  presence." 

"You  will  then  have  to  close  the  Stock  Exchange, 
as  there  will  not  be  an  individual  left  to  frequent  it." 

"Even  in  that  you  are  mistaken.  Instead  of  closing 
the  building  we  shall  make  a  true  ExcJiange  of  it;  a 
place  where  people  shall  exchange  their  several  prod- 
ucts and  conduct  legitimate  business;  and  then  the 
inscription  above  its  portal  will  have  more  meaning 
than  at  present.  So  if  you  think  of  leaving  the  coun- 
try, all  we  can  say  to  you  is " 

"Good  riddance,"  interposed  the  Socialist;  and 
Farmer  John  added,  "Amen!" 
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"Good  riddance!"  was  echoed  by  a  thousand  voices 
outside,  as  the  small  band  of  capitalists  left  the  hall, 
folding  up  their  parchments.  And,  truth  to  tell,  even 
I  felt  my  spirits  revive  when  relieved  of  the  presence 
of  this  most  objectionable  class;  people  who,  at  their 
best,  are  but  human  magpies,  and  at  their  worst  vul- 
tures and  hyenas.  Still  greater  was  my  delight  when 
presently  I  saw  a  small  band  of  earnest,  intellectual- 
looking  men  enter  the  hall,  headed  by  one  whom  I 
recognized  as  the  chairman  of  that  memorable  meeting 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  at  which  I  was  elected  to  the  high 
office  I  now  held. 

"Why,  it's  Neighbor  William,"  I  exclaimed  cheerily, 
stretching  out  my  hand  to  greet  him.  ''You  are 
indeed  a  most  welcome  guest." 

*'I  hope  I  may  prove  so,"  he  said,  not  coldly  nor 
unkindly,  yet  with  a  certain  reserve.  ''But  that  will 
depend  on  how  far  we  shall  be  able  to  agree  on  certain 
points." 

"What !"  I  exclaimed,  some\yhat  taken  back  at  this 
rejoinder;  "surely  you,  of  all  men,  have  not  come  here 
as  an  opponent  of  the  new  order  of  things?" 

"By  no  means.  We  come  as  friends  to  assist  you  to 
complete  the  good  work  you  have  so  well  begun.  But 
whether  our  help  will  be  welcome  to  you,  is  a  question 
on  which  I  have  some  misgivings." 
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"Will  you  then  please  tell  me  at  once  the  points  of 
possible  disagreement?" 

"Yes,  certainly.  You  have  purged  the  national  hive 
of  the  drones,  the  national  temple  of  the  money- 
changers. The  country  now  belongs  to  the  nation  in 
its  fullest  and  truest  sense.  The  people  have  plenty 
of  all  they  desire.  But  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone. 
Our  ideal  of  a  model  State  does  not  consist  of  an 
assemblage  of  so  many  million  human  cattle  with 
plenty  of  fodder  and  good  shelter." 

"Nor  mine  either,  good  neighbor.  I  know  your 
ideal,  and  share  it.  I  have  read  that  charming  book 
of  yours.  News  from  Nowhere,  with  its  fascinating  and 
beautiful  picture  of  the  England  that  is  to  be.  And 
as  I  too  set  greater  value  on  the  development  of  the 
spiritual,  or  purely  human,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  animal  qualities  of  the  race,  I  would  fain  see  it 
realized." 

"Then  why  in  the  name  of  duty  did  you  not  use  the 
absolute  power  at  your  command  to  abolish  a  system 
that  has  reduced  mankind  below  the  beasts  of  the 
field?  Why  champion  individualism  and  competition 
with  all  the  force  of  a  keen,  cold-blooded  logic?  Is 
not  individualism  but  a  euphemism  {ox  egotism?  Does 
it  not  involve  a  struggle  between  brothers  for  individ- 
ual advantages?  Is  it  not,  both  in  name  and  essence, 
identical  with  selfishness?" 

"It  is,  good  neighbor,"  I  replied.  "I  understand  the 
causes  of  your  indignation.  I  am  anxious  myself  to  see 
mankind  enter  that  beautiful  land  you  have  described 
to  us.  But  I  wish  to  get  there  by  a  safer  and  surer 
road.  Even  the  delights  of  Paradise  itself  would  be 
dearly  purchased  if  we  had  to  travel  thither  over  the 
murdered  bodies  of  our  brother-men.     That  shooting 
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in  Trafalgar  Square  of  which  you  dreamt  was  a  terrible 
affair." 

He  looked  serious,  sad,  almost  in  despair;  his  noble 
countenance  fell,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "Cruel 
evils  may  require  cruel  remedies,"  he  replied.  "Any- 
thing rather  than  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  which 
continuously  demands  fresh  human  sacrifice.  Rather 
a  sudden  death  for  a  few  than  the  perpetual  damnation 
of  the  many.  Besides,  tJien  I  saw  no  other  way  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond.  But  to  you  there  has  been 
another  way  opened.  What  we  want  to  know  is,  why 
you  have  not  used  the  power  with  which  you  have 
been  intrusted  to  abolish  once  and  for  all  this  degrad- 
ing cut-throat  system  of  competition  which  sets 
brother  against  brother;  this  product  of  incarnate 
selfishness." 

^'Incarnate  selfishness.  Yes,  that's  just  it.  You 
have  practically  answered  your  own  question.  If  self- 
ishness were  a  thing  apart  from  man,  and  not  incarnate 
in  him,  you  might  demand  that  it  and  its  products 
should  be  destroyed.  But  selfishness  is  inherent  and 
natural  to  human  beings.  It  springs  from  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  and  can  be  neither  ignored  nor 
eradicated.  But  still,  the  evils  it  produces  can  be  reme- 
died ;  and  it  is  just  on  this  very  instinct  that  I  con- 
fidently rely  to  right  them." 

"What!  on  selfishness?  Can  selfishness  ever  be  a 
factor  for  anything  but  evil?" 

"There  is  no  property  or  agency  in  man  or  nature, 
which  cannot  be  a  factor  for  either  good  or  evil;  it  all 
depends  upon  circumstances.  This  one  fact  is  patent 
and  immutable:  self-perservation  is  the  strongest 
instinct  both  in  man  and  animals.  It  is  a  law  of 
natqre,  which  you  cannot  repeal  at  St.  Stephen's.     It 
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has  always  been,  and  forever  will  remain,  the  main- 
spring of  all  human  actions.  Where  people  are  so 
conditioned,  by  their  own  artificial  institutions  and 
regulations,  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is  every- 
where between  man  and  man,  and  not  between  man  and 
Nature;  where  the  profit  of  one  necessarily  involves 
the  loss  of  another;  where,  in  short,  the  interests  of 
the  members  of  a  community  are,  in  consequence  of 
bad  legislation,  antagonistic,  instead  of  being  identi- 
cal; there  this  principle  of  self-preservation  will  always 
produce  just  that  kind  of  selfishness — or  say  rather 
merciless  greed — we  are  all  deploring." 

"Again  we  ask,  and  now  rather  more  surprised  than 
at  first,  seeing  that  you  agree  with  us  on  the  main 
point,  why  you  have  not  put  a  summary  stop  to  this 
policy  of  selfishness?" 

*'I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  but  have  a  little  patience 
with  me,  for  my  answer  mu«t  necessarily  be  a  long 
one.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  be  clear  as  to  what  are 
the  points  that  need  reforming.  You  continually  harp 
on  the  one  string — competitive  system.  But  reflect 
for  a  moment,  and  you  will  find  that  what  you  have 
been  aggrieved  by  was  not  the  competitive  system,  but 
the  inequalities  in  human  society  and  the  injustice  done 
to  the  many.  Why  you  fought  against  the  competitive 
system  was  simply  because,  in  your  opinion,  that  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  Why  /do  not  fight  against 
it  is  because  I  do  not  share  that  opinion.  But  this 
only  by  the  way,  for  I  cannot  say  that  I  myself  am 
enamored  with  the  commerical  competition  of  to-day. 
But  why  I  would  not  meddle  with  it  is  because  it  is 
but  a  consequence  of  a  general  derangement,  and  will 
disappear  with  the  disease,  of  which  it  is  not  the  cause, 
but  ^  mere  symftofn.     The  point  at  issue,  then,  is  as  to 
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what  should  be  the  precise  polity  which  should 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  community.  That  point 
we  would  have  to  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  com- 
munity ;  that  is,  each  member  for  himself.  You  would 
have  me  coerce  their  social  relations  into  some  pre- 
scribed form ;  that  is,  prescribe  to  the  people  the 
habits  and  customs  they  should  follow." 

''You're  talking  nonsense  when  you  talk  of  prescrib- 
ing habits  and  customs." 

"I  am  glad  you  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  I  do;  it  is 
just  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  home  to  you.  People 
will  behave,  whether  individually  or  collectively, 
according  to  their  habits  and  customs.  But  habits  and 
customs  are  not  changed  suddenly  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  are  the  result  of  old  wont  and  usage.  You 
desire  that  people  should  live  together  in  love  and 
harmony;  I  agree.  But  remember  that  such  results 
can  only  be  brought  about  gradually,  and  by  providing 
the  conditions  necessary  to  their  development.  You 
cannot  force  people  into  such  relations  against  their 
inclination;  and  that  at  the  present  moment  they  are 
not  inclined  to  adopt  your  ideal,  you  know  very  well. 
After  all,  it  is  but  natural  they  should  not;  and  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  very  ideal  we  are  aiming  at 
if  we  tried  to  force  them." 

"Why  so?" 

"Because  the  people  are  as  yet  unfit  for  such  an 
ideal  state.  A  running  train  is  not  brought  to  a 
sudden  standstill  by  turning  off  the  steam ;  and  it 
would  be  most  disastrous  if  you  tried  to  bring  about 
such  a  sudden  stoppage  by  main  force.  Nor  can 
human  dispositions  be  changed  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Communism  is  a  union  of  love;  and  love  must  be 
voluntary.     You   cannot    force   people  into  harmony 
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against,  their  inclination;  you  have  tried  that  with 
single  couples,  and  have  framed  all  manner  of  laws 
whereby  to -coerce  husband  and  wife  to  live  together 
in  loving  harmony  and  union.  But  wherever  that  love 
and  harmony  was  naturally  wanting,  you  have  not 
succeeded ;  and  where  you  have  succeeded  it  was  only 
because  they  would  have  loved  each  other  even  in  the 
absence  of  your  laws.  Do  you  hope  to  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  tying  together  thirty-five  million  people 
against  their  inclinations  by  the  same  bond  which  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  two  people  together?  You 
are  trying  to  force  Nature;  trying  to  conquer  the  will 
of  thirty-five  millions  by  your  own." 

"But  it  is  for  their  own  good." 

"Then  let  them  find  that  out  for  themselves,  and 
you  will  find  that  that  selfishness  of  theirs  will  be  a  far 
more  powerful  lever  to  bring  about  that  ideal  state 
than  either  truncheon  or  bayonet,  or  any  regulations 
scribbled  on  paper.  Communism,  if  it  is  to  be  a  real 
thing  and  not  a  mere  sham,  can  only  exist  where  it  is 
voluntary,  and  therefore  can  only  be  inaugurated  by 
common  consent.  It  means  a  union  of  love,  where  the 
bond  of  reciprocal  attachment  need  not  necessarily  be 
personal,  but  some  common  interest.  That  given,  and 
you  will  soon  have  a  communistic  society;  without  it, 
never.  Had  you  ever  so  many  armed  legions  at  your 
command,  you  could  not  make  the  people  love  each 
other,  nor  establish  peace  with  drawn  swords." 

"But  is  the  general  welfare  not  sufificient  common 
interest?" 

"It  would  be,  if  the  people  wjere  already  alive  to 
their  true  interests.  But  to  most  people  the  ^common 
interest*  is  a  mere  sentiment,  and  as  such  would  not 
jpe  sufficient  for  the  people  as  they  are.     It  might  be 
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sufficient  for  you,  and  such  as  you;  and  that  not  be- 
cause you  are,  strictly  speaking,  less  selfish,  but  because 
you  are  more  enlightened;  because  you  know  that  all 
would  be  happier  for  it;  and  your  happiness  consists 
in  the  consummation  of  that  ideal.  But  the  masses, 
the  ignorant  masses,  trained  through  centuries  under 
a  system  of  'each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost';  under  a  system  of  grabbing,  legalized 
stealing,  swindling,  and  gambling;  in  an  atmosphere 
of  hypocrisy  and  cant,  where  lying,  under  the  name 
of  diplomacy  and  business,  was  a  much-esteemed  art; 
where  the  dissemination  of  religion  and  morality  be- 
came a  business,  the  post  of  the  moralist,  called  by  its 
occupant  a  'living,'  being  bought  and  sold  by  auction, 
and  considered  as  'good'  or  'bad,'  according  to  the 
number  of  pieces  of  silver  it  brought  in;  to  the  masses 
to  whom  brotherly  love  is  an  empty  phrase,  and  the 
fighting  for  their  daily  bread  has  for  so  long  been  the 
main  object  of  their  solicitude:  to  them  what  you  ask 
would  appear  as  a  great  sacrifice,  in  the  eyes  of  many 
of  the  best  among  them  a  dangerous  experiment — or, 
in  ninetenth  century  language,  'a  bad  spec'  They 
must  first  be  educated  into  the  new  order;  you  have 
to  approach  them  as  you  would  a  shy  and  hungry  dog 
who,  on  so  many  previous  occasions,  when  expecting  a 
bone  or  a  piece  of  bread,  had  received  the  whip  instead. 
In  short,  these  people,  just  as  they  are,  with  all  their 
high  talents  for  spinning,  digging,  weaving  and — bet- 
ting; and  notwithstanding  their  undoubted  good  quali- 
ties— both  actual  and  potential — are  as  yet  unfit  for 
forming  a  community  such  as  you  desire." 

"But,  then,  why  will  you  not  help  on  its  develop- 
ment?" 

"I  am  helping  it  on,  and  that  in  the  best  way.     For 
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all  we  can  do  is  to  prepare  the  soil  an4  rely  on  Nature 
to  do  the  rest.  You  would  have  me  stop  competition 
by  law,  and  tell  each  of  the  thirty-five  millions  of 
people  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Do  you  not  see 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  one  man,  or  a  dozen  of 
men,  to  devise  a  system  that  should  have  the  approval 
of  all?  and  if  you  were  to  exact  their  submission  and 
obedience  by  force,  would  that  be  a  Communistic 
State?  Why,  you  would  have  resistance  and  friction 
without  end.  But  leave  them  to  themselves,  your 
only  interference  being  to  prevent  one  individual  ob- 
structing another,  and  they  will  soon  find  what  is  best 
for  them  ;  they  will  soon  discover  the  true  meaning  of 
the  old  saw,  'Union  is  strength,*  and  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  several  in  an  undertaking  of  whatever  kind  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  all." 

"We  are  agreed  on  that.  But  then  your  interference 
should  also  extend  to  where  one  man  tries  to  take 
away  the  living  of  another  by  underselling  him ;  where 
one  soapmaker,  for  instance,  tries  to  concentrate  the 
whole  industry  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  push  others 
out  of  the  market.  In  short,  if  you  are  to  protect  the 
liberties  of  the  individuals,  you  will  have  to  stop  com- 
petition." 

"You  are  mistaken,  and  that  because  you  are  for- 
getting that  man's  actions  are  modified  by  altered 
circumstances." 

"But  have  you  not  yourself  said  that  people's  dis- 
positions are  not  changed  at  a  moment's  notice?  And 
if  they  were  greedy  yesterday,  will  they  not  be  so  to- 
day?" 

"Yes;  but  the~condItions  under  which  this  greed  can 
be  satisfied  are  different.  If  Brown,  for  instance, 
strove  to  get  the  control  of  the  soap  market  into  his 
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own  hands,  it  was  not  out  of  consideration  for  the 
cleanliness  or  health  of  his  fellows;  nor  because  he 
could  or  would,  by  his  own  individual  labor,  supply 
them  all  with  soap.  He  did  it  because  he  could  make 
a  profit  on  every  man  he  employed.  But  this  profit 
— or,  'surplus  value' — is  only  possible  while  there  is  a 
surplus  population ;  or,  as  learned  economists  and  able 
editors  expressed  it,  a  free  labor  market.  But  when 
there  are  no  longer  any  unemployed,  excepting  those 
who  no  longer  require  employment ;  when  Dick,  Tom, 
and  Harry  are  no  longer  dependent  for  their  existence 
on  the  favor  of  soapmaker  Brown,  or  landlord  Jones, 
such  surplus  profits  are  no  longer  possible.  This  is 
not  mere  theory ;  for  you  remember  that  an  increase 
of  wages  was  always  feared  by  capitalists,  because  it 
might  cut  profits  so  fine  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  for 
them  to  continue  their  works.  You  remember  how 
greedy  Brown  threatened  to  give  up  being  a  task- 
master, as  soon  as  he  found  that  his  slaves  no  longer 
yielded  him  his  2j^  per  cent." 

*'And  so  you  think  that  now  he  will  shut  up  his 
factory  or  cease  competing?" 

"I  don't  know.  What  I  do  know  for  certain  is,  that 
he  will  cease  to  fleece  his  workers ;  and  that  because 
the  latter  won't  let  him  ;  because,  in  short,  the  workers 
are  as  selfish  and  as  greedy  as  the  master.  Now  that 
they  are  independent  they  will  ask  higher  wages  than 
they  earn,  and  the  employer  will  offer  them  less  than 
they  are  worth.     But  they  will  soon  find  their  level." 

"And  is  this  system  of  ultra-individualism  and  keen 
competition  to  be  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  every- 
thing?" 

"No;  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  everything.  Selfish 
people  will  still  seek  their  own  self-interests;  and  under 
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such  conditions,  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  as  to 
where  they  will  find  it?" 
"In  combination !" 

**Yes,  most  assuredly.  And  it  is  not  such  a  new 
discovery  either.  Men  have  found  it  out  long  ago. 
The  natural  tendency  has  always  been  toward  united 
action.  It  was  not  man's  natural  depravity  that  made 
him  fight  his  brother,  but  necessity,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  drove  him  to  it.  There  was  not  room  for 
all  in  this  world  under  the  old  forms  of  government. 
Only  few  could  be  accommodated  in  comfort.  The 
large  body  of  the  people  had  to  scramble  for  the  means 
of  life,  and  many  had  to  succumb  altogether.  Under 
such  circumstances  each  had  to  scramble  for  himself. 
But  this  was  not  because  they  did  not  see  the  benefits 
of  united  action,  but  because  all  could  not  be  saved, 
and   nobody   wished    to  be  the  one    to  be  sacrificed. 

Once  this  fear  done  away  with " 

"And  you  think  they  will  act  more  in  unison?" 
"Of  course  they  will ;  their  self-interest  will  prompt 
them.  One  hundred  men,  each  tilling  a  small  plot  of 
land,  would  soon  find  out  the  advantage  of  working 
together,  which  will  make  possible  the  employment  of 
machinery  and  more  permanent  works  at  a  lesser  ex- 
pense to  each.  Again,  plenty  of  everything  and  no 
fear  of  poverty,  will  gradually  heal  them  of  the  disease 
of  insatiable  greed.  People  never  hoard  things  of 
which  they  are  assured  there  will  always  be  plenty. 
Water  is  treasured  only  in  countries  where  it  is  scarce." 
"And  is  that  to  establish  Communism?" 
"If  Communism  is  good  and  natural,  then  it  will. 
I  myself  think  it  is,  and  that  it  will  be  the  ultimate 
form  of  social  bond.  But  it  can  only  thrive  under 
natural    conditions.      The  seeds  and  germs  of  it  we 
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could  behold  sprouting  everywhere,  even  under  that 
old  and  pernicious  system  to  which  we  have  put  an 
end.  People  entered  into  partnerships  and  worked 
together  for  each  other's  good  through  life,  the  only 
bond  that  kept  them  faithful  to  each  other  being  their 
common  interest.  Joint-stock  companies  and  co- 
operative societies,  to  say  nothing  of  municipal  and 
district  councils  and  state  undertakings:  were  not  all 
of  these  evidence  that  the  tendency  of  man  is  not  to 
live  in  reciprocal  fear  and  enmity,  but  to  co-operate 
for  mutual  advantages?  But  the  plant  could  not 
develop,  for  the  soil  was  inimical  to  such  fruits." 

"It  was  indeed.  And  so  you  think  that  the  natural 
tendency  is  toward  Communism  ;  and  that  in  the  midst 
of  plenty  men  will  cease  to  be  greedy." 

"What  makes  man  greedy,  but  the  fear  of  want? 
What  makes  man  chary  of  helping  another,  but  the 
fear  of  parting  with  what  he  might  need  for  himself? 
In  the  past,  to  look  after  one's  brother  often  meant 
the  neglect  of  one's  children.  And  yet  men  were  kind 
to  one  another,  still  assisted  each  other,  when  they 
could  do  so  without  endangering  their  own  existence 
or  that  of  those  dependent  upon  them.  Greedy  of 
material  things !  Why,  of  what  can  they  be  greedy, 
when  they  know  that  their  labors  will  always  command 
sufficient  of  everything  and  to  spare? 

"To  make  man  good,  kind,  and  noble  you  must  first 
satisfy  his  material  needs.  When  one's  whole  time 
and  energy  are  needed  to  fight  for  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  what  opportunities  can  there  be  for  cultivating 
those  higher  qualities  which  distinguish  man  from  the 
brute?  Poverty  is  not  a  genial  soil  for  culture.  Only 
the  weeds  of  ignorance  can  thrive  on  it.  There  can  be 
no  moral  considerations  side  by  side  with  starvation 
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excuses  to  urge  why  I  should  not  be  required  to  resign. 
Yes,  I  actually  thought  of  excuses  that  would  enable 
me  to  stick  to  the  office  to  which  I  had  all  my  life 
most  objected.  Perhaps  it  was  Puck,  who  was  sport- 
ing with  me.  Perhaps  it  was  human  nature,  which, 
while  reason  was  dormant,  asserted  itself.  But  I  did 
object  to  resign,  and  made  a  strong  stand  against  any 
such  proposal.  There  is  something  alluring  in  being 
a  ruler  of  men;  to  be  able  to  say  to  this  man  "Come," 
and  he  cometh;  and  to  that  man  "Go,"  and  he  goeth. 
And,  therefore,  perhaps,  it  is  so  dangerous  to  put  such 
a  mighty  weapon  in  the  hands  of  any  single  individual, 
be  he  ever  so  well-intentioned.  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes  is  a  sound  advice,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  in 
my  dream,  while  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  my  absolute 
power.  I  refused  to  resign,  and  they  threatened  to 
expel  me  by  main  force,  William  foremost  among 
them. 

"Get  up,  get  up!"  he  called  to  me.  And  somebody 
actually  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders.  I  was  speech- 
less. I  fried  to  resent  the  insolence,  to  shake  off  the 
rude  hands,  but  could  not  move  a  muscle.  "Get  up," 
I  heard  a  second  time.  And  somebody  hit  me  right 
in  the  face.  For  the  moment  I  thought  I  had  been 
shot  at,  and  I  made  a  quick  motion  with  my  hand  to- 
ward my  nose,  when  I  felt  a  second  assault  and  heard 
cheerful  laughter,  and  as  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked 
up,  it  was  my  child,  who  was  just  raising  her  rattle  to 
repeat  her  assault,  laughing  cheerily;  while  her  mother 
was  calling  out  the  third  time,  "Get  up,  my  dear;  get 
up.  You  must  be  quite  stiff,  sleeping  all  night  on  that 
hard  chair." 

I  have  told  my  dream,  and  everybody  can  put  on  it 
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his  own  interpretation.  To  myself  it  was  a  revelation, 
a  beacon  light  illuminating  the  road  along  which  re- 
formers will  have  to  travel  if  they  would  speedily  and 
safely  reach  the  desired  goal.  It  has  shown  me  the 
many  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  many  fair,  but  delusive,  promises  by  which 
many  of  our  earnest  leaders  are  diverted  from  the  one 
true  path.  To  me  the  whole  dream  has  but  one  mean- 
ing and  but  one  moral.  It  is  this :  Let  all  the  various 
sections  in  charge  of  the  van  of  progress  cease  their 
internecine  feuds,  their  petty  differences  and  jealousies, 
and,  instead  of  pulling  in  so  many  different  directions, 
unite  their  efforts  toward  one  common  aim.  Nor  is 
there  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  should  proceed.  They  all  wish  to  reform 
the  institutions  of  the  land.  Then  let  them  conquer 
the  land  first,  and,  if  it  be  found  necessary,  quarrel 
about  the  methods  of  governing  it  after  the  enemy  has 
been  driven  out.  To  do  this  they  should  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  common  foe,  and  inscribe  high 
on  their  banners  the  legend : 

*THE  LAND  FOR  THE  PEOPLE/* 
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A     COLLAPSE     TO     HENRY     GEORGE'S     PRE- 
TENSIONS 


BY    J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


*  There  is  in  existence  an  old,  book  the  contents  of 
which  are  calculated  to  seriously  disturb  the  peace  of 
mind  of  even  the  most  tenaciously  tried  and  true  George- 
ite.  Half  a  dozen  men  who  have  lately  read  it  have 
reached  the  same  conclusions  regarding  it  and  George's 
book.  The  conclusions  are :  The  doctrines  of  Henry 
George  are  not  Henry  George's.  The  framework  of 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  was  not  of  his  construction. 
His  argument  for  the  absorption  of  rent  by  the  public 
was  audaciously  appropriated  by  him.  His  demonstra- 
tion of  "  the  law  of  human  progress  "  is,  from  caption 
to  conclusion,  a  mere  elaborate  paraphrasing  of  the 
ideas  of  a  genius  who  in  the  exposition  of  that  law  was 
admirably  direct  and  simple. 

How  have  these  men  come  to  regard  George  as  a  mere 
converter  of  old  ideas  into  new  forms  of  expression  ? 

George  admits,  or  rather  contends,  (page  305,  Lovell's 
edition),  that  the  French  physiocrats  Quesnay  and  Tur- 
got  proposed  just  what  he  proposes,  that  all  taxation 
should  be  abolished  save  a  tax  upon  the  value  of  land. 
Quesnay,  he  believes,  "  arrived  at  practical  truth,  though 
it  may  be  through  a  course  of  defectively  expressed 
reasoning."  "Without  knowing  anything  of  Quesnay 
or  his  doctrines,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "I  have  reached 
the  same  practical  conclusion  by  a  route  which  cannot 

*  This  article  was  opened  with  a  review  of  Henry  George's  course  as  a  poli- 
tician. As  his  reply  was  confined  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  from  Dove,  the 
review  is  omitted.  In  other  respects  the  reprint  follows  the  original  matter 
throughout. 
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be  questioned  by  the  accepted  political  economy."  On 
page  399  he  says :  "  I  have  in  this  inquiry  followed  the 
course  of  my  own  thought.  When,  in  mind,  I  set  out 
on  it,  I  had  no  theory  to  support,  no  conclusions  to 
prove.  Only,  when  I  first  realized  the  squalid  misery 
of  a  great  city,  it  appalled  and  tormented  me,  and  would 
not  let  me  rest,  for  thinking  of  what  caused  it  and  how 
it  could  be  cured.  But  out  of  this  inquiry  has  come  to 
me  something  I  did  not  seek  to  find,"  etc.  Here  are 
what,  to  the  lay  mind  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  posi- 
tive assertions  of  originality  both  for  his  system  of 
opinions  and  the  course  of  investigation  on  which  they 
are  based. 

"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  abounding  in  figures  of 
speech,  in  fanciful  and  pathetic  allusion,  the  collectanea 
of  a  mind  long  dwelling  on  a  few  leading  thoughts, 
owes  much  to  the  poets,but  interwoven  with  its  mass  of 
extra  scientific  writing  are  certain  extraordinary  postu- 
lates, certain  unfamiliar  forms  of  reasoning,  and  certain 
startling  conclusions.  Putting  aside  illustration,digres- 
sion,  the  discussion  of  collateral  issues,  and  a  plenitude 
of  sentimental  expression,  the  gist  of  the  argument  may 
be  summarized  briefly,  (i.)  The  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem :  Why,  in  spite  of  increase  in  productive  power, 
do  wages  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare 
living  ?  (2.)  The  development  of  the  reply  that  through 
the  monopoly  of  land  its  rent  tends  to  advance  until 
laborers'  wages  are  barely  sufficient  for  their  subsist- 
ence. (3.)  The  remedy — to  restore  to  labor  the  natural 
equilibrium  in  opportunity  by  taxing  away  the  rent  of 
land  and  abolishing  all  other  taxation.  (4.)  The  theory 
that  from  such  an  adjustment  human  progress,  proceed- 
ing in  harmony  with  natural  laws,  will  steadily  be  in 
the  direction  of  the  abolition  of  poverty,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world,  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  all  men  and  the  universal  recognition 
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of  divine  truth.  See  George's  own  summary  in  the 
preface  to  Lovell's  edition. 

Without  the  matter  directly  pertaining  to  these  major 
ideas,  George's  book  would  be  a  congeries  Q>i  notes,  form- 
less and  incoherent.  They  are  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  tree.  All  the  rest  is  twig  and  leaf.  George's 
fame  as  a  philosopher  rests  solely  on  their  originating 
with  him — on  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  first  to  trace 
the  poverty  of  the  masses  to  land  monopoly,  the  first 
to  discover  a  just  and  effective  remedy  in  the  appropri- 
ation of  rent  by  the  government,  and  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  coordination  of  certain  great  natural  laws. 

Thirty  years  before  George  wrote  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," Patrick  Edward  Dove  published  anonymously  in 
London  "  The  Theory  of  Human  Progression."  Compare 
the  following  extracts  from  the  latter  work  with  the 
principal  divisions  in  George's  train  of  thought  in 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  ":  {Italics  are  as  in  the  original; 
the  four  head-lines  are  mine) 

I. — THE    PROBLEM. 

.  .  how  comes  it  that,  notwithstanding  man's  vast  achievements, 
his  wonderful  efforts  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  the  amazing 
productions  of  his  skill,  his  own  condition  in  a  social  capacity  should 
not  have  improved  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  improvement  of  his 
condition  with  regard  to  the  material  world  ?  In  Britain,  man  has 
to  a  great  extent  beaten  the  material  world.  He  has  vanquished 
it,  overpowered  it ;  he  can  make  it  serve  him ,  he  can  use  not 
merely  his  muscles,  but  the  very  powers  of  nature,  to  effect  his  pur- 
poses ;  his  reason  has  triumphed  over  matter  ;  and  matter's  ten- 
dencies and  powers  are  to  a  great  extent  subject  to  his  will.  And, 
notwithstanding  this,  a  large  portion  of  the  population  is  reduced  to 
pauperism,  to  that  fearful  state  of  dependence  in  which  man  finds 
himself  a  blot  on  the  universe  of  God — a  wretch  thrown  up  by  the 
waves  of  time,  without  a  use  and  without  an  end,  homeless  in  the 
presence'of  the  firmament,  and  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  creation.  .  . 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  British  pauperism  ?  Why  are  there 
periodic  starvations  in  Ireland  and  the  Highlands  ?  Why  is  there  a 
crisis  every  few  years  in  England,  when  able-bodied  men,  willing  to 
work,  can  find  no  employment  ?    Why  are  Britons  obliged  to  be 
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shipped  off  to  other  countries  ?  Is  it  because  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  soil  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  yet  there 
remains  a  surplus  population  that  the  soil  will  neither  employ  nor 
feed  ?  Is  it  because  manufacturing  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
extent,  and  there  really  is  no  further  room  for  the  employment  of  a 
larger  population  ?  Is  it,  m  fact,  because  man  has  done  his  best 
with  Britain,  made  the  most  of  it,  got  out  of  it  all  the  food  and  all 
the  wealth  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  yet  it  will  not  keep 
Its  own  inhabitants,  either  by  the  food  it  produces,  or  by  articles  of 
exchange  that  it  might  give  to  other  countries  for  food  ?  Is  it  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  that  there  shall  be  paupers  (that  vile  word)  m  the 
richest  country  in  the  world  ?  Is  it  true  that  England  can  no  longer 
support  Englishmen  ;  nor  Ireland,  Irishmen  ;  nor  Scotland,  Scotch- 
men? Have  we,  in  fact,  arrived  at  thelast  term  of  population,  and  must 
all,  over  and  above,  expatriate  or  starve  ?  Is  this  true,  or  is  it  false  f 
Either  pauperism  and  degradation  are  the  work  of  the  Creator  of 
our  system,  th&  All-Powerful,  who  has  placed  present  man  in  cir- 
cumstances where  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  earth  are  insuf- 
ficient for  his  support ;  or,  pauperism  and  degradation  are  the  work 
of  fallen  man,  who  through  ignorance  has  based  his  arrangements 
of  the  earth  on  superstitious  propositions,  and  thereby  necessarily 
has  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  amount  of  good  intended  by  the 
Creator  can  be  extracted  from  the  earth.  .  .  .  — [Dove,  pages 
306  and  following,  Boston  edition. 

II. — LAND    MONOPOLY    RESULTING    IN    PAUPERISM. 

The  evil  is  expressed  in  a  few  words  ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the 
nation  will  appreciate  it  and  rectify  it.  It  is  ' '  the  alienation  of  the 
soil  from  the  State,  and  the  consequent  taxation  of  the  industry  of 
the  country."  Britain  may  go  on  producing  with  wonderful  energy, 
and  may  accomplish  far  more  than  she  has  yet  accomplished.  She 
may  struggle  as  Britain  only  can  struggle.  She  may  present  to  the 
world  peace  at  home,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  are  filled  with 
insurrection.  She  may  lead  foremost  in  the  march  of  civilization 
and  be  first  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  All  this  she  may  do, 
and  more.  But  as  certain  as  Britain  continues  her  present  social 
arrangement,  so  certainly  will  there  come  a  time  when — the  other 
questions  being  cleared  on  this  side  and  on  that  side,  and  the  main 
question  brought  into  the  arena — the  labor  of  Britain  will  emanci- 
pate itself  from  thralldom.  Gradually  and  surely  has  the  separa- 
tion been  taking  place  between  the  privileged  landowner  and  the  un- 
privileged laborer.  And  the  time  will  come  at  last  that  there  should 
be  but  two  parties  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  and  knowing  that 
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the  destruction  of  one  is  an  event  of  necessary  occurrence.  That 
event  z««^/ come.  .  .  .  Of  the  two  parties,  one  must  give  way. 
One  must  sink  to  rise  no  more  ;  one  must  disappear  from  the  earth. 
Their  continued  existence  is  incompatible.  Nature  cannot  support 
both. 

And  when  once  this  last  great  question  of  liberty  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  country  cannot  fail  to  commence  another  evolution, 
and  to  enter  on  a  line  of  progress  that  shall  ultimately  place  men  on 
the  same  equality  with  regard  to  natural  property  that  will  then 
prevail  with  regard  to  political  liberty. — \^Dove,  page  315. 

One  generation  was  not  content  with  making  arrangements  which 
were  to  be  in  force  for  that  generation  alone  ;  but  laws  were  enacted, 
and  customs  were  acknowledged,  whereby  the  arrangements  of  one 
generation  were  to  descend  to  future  generations,  and  to  be  imposed 
on  men  not  yet  born,  who  were  to  be  born  into  a  world  already  por- 
tioned out,  and  consequently  to  which  they  had  no  title.  Those, 
therefore,  who  were  born  into  the  world  in  a  country  where  the 
land  had  been  accorded  to  individual  proprietors  could  obtain  their 
livelihood  only  by  laboring  for  other  men  ;  and  as  those  to  whom  the 
land  had  been  accorded  could  not  cultivate  it  themselves,  and  as 
the  land  was  required  for  the  support  of  the  population,  the  labor- 
ers were  under  the  necessity  of  paying  a  rent  to  those  who  thus 
procured  a  vast  revenue  without  labor.  This  system  of  diversity  of 
rights  to  the  natural  earth,  which  God  intended  for  the  race,  being 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  entails  with  it,  as  its 
necessary  attendant,  that  baneful  condition  of  society  in  which  we 
have  a  few  aristocrats  endowed  with  vast  wealth  without  labor,  and 
a  multitude  of  laborers  reduced  to  poverty,  destitution,  and  some- 
times to  actual  starvation. — {^Dove,  page  365. 

III. THE    REMEDY. 

If,  then,  we  admit  that  every  generation  of  men  has  the  same 
free  right  to  make  its  own  arrangements,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  principles  it  knows  or  believes  to  be  true,  quite  independently 
of  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  by  any  anterior  genera- 
tions, we  must  also  of  necessity  admit,  that  the  earth  and  all  it  con- 
tains belong,  for  the  time  being,  to  every  existing  generation,  and 
that  the  disposition  of  the  earth  (as  the  great  storehouse  from  which 
man  must  derive  support  and  sustenance)  is  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  laws,  customs,  arrangements,  king's  gifts,  or  prescriptive  rights 
of  any  past  generation  of  men,  but  by  the  judgment  and  reason  of 
the  existing  generation,  ordering  all  arrangements  according  to  the 
rules  of  equity,  which  are  always  valid  and  always  binding,  and 
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which  at  every  given  moment  of  time  are  the  rules  which  ought  to 
determine  human  action.  Consequently  the  question  at  every 
period  is,  "  What  is  the  equitable  disposition  of  the  earth  ?"    .     .     . 

The  great  social  problem,  then,  .  .  .  is, '' to  discover  such  a 
system  as  shall  secure  to  every  man  his  exact  share  of  the  nat- 
ural advantages  which  the  Creator  has  provided  for  the  race  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  full  opportunity,  without  let  or 
hinder  ance,  to  exercise  his  skill,  industry,  and  perseverance  for 
his  own  advaittage.'"     .     .     . 

No  truth  can  be  more  absolutely  certain,  as  the  intuitive  propo- 
sition of  the  reason,  than  that  "  an  object  is  the  property  of  its  cre- 
ator," and  we  maintain  ihoX  creatioti  is  the  ^;//y  means  by  which 
an  individual  right  to  property  can  be  generated.  Consequently,  as 
no  individual  and  no  generation  is  the  creator  of  the  substantive, 
earth,  it  belongs  equally  to  all  the  existing  inhabitants  ;  that  is,  no 
individual  has  a  special  claim  to  more  than  another. 

But  while  on  the  one  hand  we  take  into  consideration  the  object 
— that  is,  the  earth — we  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  is,  man,  and  man's  labor. 

The  object  is  the  common  property  of  all,  no  individual  being 
able  to  exhibit  a  title  to  any  particular  portion  of  it.  And  individ- 
ual or  private  property  is  the  increased  value  produced  by  indi- 
vidical  labor. 

But  the  permanent  earth  never  can  be  private  property — although 
the  laws  may  call  it  so,  and  may  treat  it  as  such — it  must  be  pos- 
sessed by  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  from  it  all  those  natural  objects  which  man  re- 
quires. The  question  then  is,  upon  what  terms,  or  according  to 
what  system  must  the  earth  be  possessed  by  the  successive  gener- 
ations that  succeed  each  other  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ?  .  .  .  How 
can  the  division  of  the  advantages  of  the  natural  earth  be  effected? 

By  the  division  of  its  annual  value  or  rent ;  that  is,  by  making 
the  rent  of  the  soil  the  commoii  property  of  the  nation.  That  is, 
(as  the  taxation  is  the  common  property  of  the  State),  by  taking  the 
whole  of  the  taxes  out  of  the  rents  of  the  soil  and  thereby  abolish- 
ing all  other  kinds  of  taxation  whatever.  And  thus  all  industry 
would  be  absolutely  emancipated  from  every  burden,  and  every 
man  would  reap  such  natural  reward  as  his  skill,  industry,  or  enter- 
prise rendered  legitimately  his,  according  to  the  patural  law  of  free 
competition.     .     .     . 

We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  predicting  that  all  civilized 
communities  must  ultimately  abolish  all  revenue  restrictions  on  in- 
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dustry,  and  draw  the  whole  taxation  from  the  rents  of  the  soil. 
And  this  because  (as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  a  future  portion 
of  the  subject)  the  rents  of  the  soil  are  the  common  produce  of  the 
whole  labor  of  a  community.     .     .     . 

The  State  has  alienated  the  lands  to  private  individuals  called 
proprietors,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  are  born  to  their 
labor  ?nmus  their  share  of  the  taxation. 

This  taxation  of  labor  has  introduced  vast  systems  of  restriction 
on  trades  and  industry.  Instead  of  a  perfectly  free  trade  with  all 
the  world,  England  has  adopted  a  revenue  system  that  most  materi- 
ally diminishes  both  the  amount  of  trade  and  its  profit.  And,  in- 
stead of  a  perfectly  free  internal  industry,  England  has  adopted  an 
excise  that  is  as  vexatious  in  its  operation  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Both  the  customs  and  excise  laws,  and  every  other  tax  on  industry, 
have  arisen  y"r^A>z  the  alienation  of  the  soil  from  the  State  ;  and 
had  the  soil  not  been  alienated,  no  tax  whatever  would  have  been 
requisite  ;  and  were  the  soil  resumed  (as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be), 
every  tax  of  every  kind  and  character,  save  the  common  rent  of  the 
soil,  might  at  once  be  abolished,  with  the  whole  army  of  collectors, 
revenue  ofl&cers,  cruisers,  coastguards,  excisemen,  etc.,  etc. 

Taxation  can  only  be  on  land  or  labor.  (By  land  we  mean  the 
natural  earth,  not  merely  the  agricultural  soil.)  These  are  the  two 
radical  elements  that  can  be  subjected'  to  taxation,  capital  being 
originally  derived  from  one  or  the  other.  Capital  is  only  hoarded 
labor  or  hoarded  rent. — S^Dove,  371-3S0. 

IV. THE     LAW    OF    HUMAN    PROGRESS. 

When  political  economy  shall  have  done  her  work  on  earth,  and 
taught  men  how  to  evolve  the  maximum  of  material  good,  and  when 
equity  shall  have  taught  men  to  construct  society  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  justice,  the  reason  of  mankind  will  still  go 
onward,  and  the  higher  and  nobler  good,  the  aspirations  after  im- 
mortality, will  still  beckon  on  humanity  ;  and  earth,  transformed 
by  truth,  harmoniously  reverberating  from  reason  to  revelation, 
shall  at  last  rejoice  in  the  universal  knowledge  of  Him  whose  king- 
dom is  everlasting.     .     .     . 

But  on  the  continQnt,  philosophy  is  the  theology  of  the  gjreat  mass 
of  thinking  men ;  and  their  theolog>^  derived  from  the  revelation 
of  nature,  does  actually  follow  the  development  of  science.  And 
as  skepticism  was  first  posited  with  its  negation,  and  the  Pantheism 
with  its  most  general  affirmation,  and  now,  instead  of  a  mere  power, 
an  intelligent  power  is  beginning  to  be  seen  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  may  rest  assured  that,  with 
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the  development  of  social  and  moral  science  (which  cannot  fail  to 
undergo  their  evolution  in  their  order),  there  will  arise  necessarily  a 
moral  theology,  and  the  world  will  be  indoctrinated  with  the  theory 
of  a  moral  Deity.     .     .     . 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  all  human  science  ends  in  morals,  and  that 
natural  theology  follows  the  developments  of  science  (and  it  can 
never  legitimately  be  in  advance  of  science),  then  natural  theology 
will  come  ultimately  to  be  a  purely  scientific  moral  theology,  and 
will  thus  be  brought  to  the  point  where  man  identifies  the  God  of 
nature  with  the  God  of  scripture.  And  thus  the  long-lost  unity 
will  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  enlightened  reason  of  mankind, 
reading  aright  the  revelation  of  the  true  God  in  the  cosmos  of  cre- 
ation, will  see — not  in  doubt  nor  in  darkness,  but  in  the  full  day- 
light splendor  of  its  own  inherent  majesty — the  divinity  of  that  gos- 
pel which  opens  up  the  heaven  of  the  moral  universe,  and  spreads 
before  the  full  grown  intellect  of  man  the  eternal  joys  of  a  purchased 
immortality.— [Z>^^<?,  page  483. 

Here,  then,  ready  to  hand,  could  George  have  found 
all  his  cardinal  doctrines.  Here  is  the  marrow  of  the 
philosophy  of  "  the  prophet  of  San  Francisco." 

But,  many  may  be  found  who  will  ask :  Is  it  not 
possible  that  George  knew  nothing  of  Dove's  book  ; — he 
might  have  conceived  the  main  thought  independent- 
ly, and  the  rest,  coming  in  logical  order,  would  natu- 
rally run  parallel  with  Dove's  ?  Possible,  but  hardly  the 
fact.  There  is  much  internal  evidence  that  George 
ransacked  Dove's  book  for  points,  generally,  however, 
polishing  them  up  in  his  own  language.  George  never 
wants  for  words. 

Between  the  two  following  passages  is  the  strong 
family  resemblance  of  a  younger  to  an  older  brother  : 

Let  us  suppose  an  island  divided  into  thirty  estates.  These 
estates  belong  to  thirty  proprietors  and  are  cultivated  by  slaves,  by 
genuine  out-and-out  salable  negroes.  These  slaves  are  the  prop- 
erty (/)  of  the  white  proprietors,  each  of  whom  has  a  stock  of  one 
hundred.  There  are  then  thirty  proprietors,  and  three  thousand 
laboring  slaves,  supported  by  the  island — the  slaves  having  suste- 
nance and  the  labor,  the  proprietors  having  indolence  and  the  lux- 
ury. As  the  slaves  belong  to  the  proprietors,  they  are  individual 
slaves,  confined  to  the  cultivation  of  their  respective  estates.     Let 
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US  now  suppose  that  the  proprietors  made  a  ftew  arrangement  of 
their  affairs  ;  that,  instead  of  possessing  each  a  hundred  slaves, 
they  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  those  proprietors  who  wanted  the  labor  of  7nore  at  any  par- 
ticular time  should  be  able  to  have  it,  and  those  who  at  any  particu- 
lar time  had  not  work  for  a  hundred  should  relieve  themselves  of 
the  expense  of  their  keep.  To  effect  this,  and  to  throw  the  trouble 
of  the  new  system  on  the  slaves,  they  abandon  the  system  of  indi- 
vidual slavery  and  generalise  it.  Each  proprietor  gives  up  his 
right  to  his  negroes ;  but  the  negroes  are  still  to  do  the  work  of  the 
island,  and  the  proprietors  are  still  to  have  the  profit.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  effect  this  arrangement  without  compulsion — all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  establish  the  rule,  that  the  negroes  shall  be  fed 
by  those  for  whom  they  work,  and  that  their  wages  shall  be  their 
sustenance.  All  the  land  being  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors, 
the  negroes  can  obtain  support  only  by  laboring  _/6'r  the  proprietors 
.  .  .  Are  they  [the  laborers]  not  still  the  serfs  of  the  propri- 
etors .^  ...  It  makes  little  difference  whether  we  have  an  imag- 
inary island  with  thirty  proprietors  and  three  thousand  laboring 
serfs,  or  a  real  island  with  thirty  thousand  proprietors  and  five  or 
six  millions  of  laboring  serfs. — \^Dove,  page  349. 

Place  one  hundred  men  on  an  island  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
and  whether  you  make  one  of  these  men  the  absolute  owner  of  the 
other  ninety-nine,  or  the  absolute  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  island, 
will  make  no  difference  either  to  him  or  to  them. 

In  the  one  case,  as  the  other,  the  one  will  be  the  absolute  master 
of  the  ninety-nine — his  power  extending  even  to  lite  and  death,  for 
simply  to  refuse  them  permission  to  live  upon  the  island  would  be 
to  force  them  into  the  sea. 

Upon  a  larger  scale,  and  through  more  complex  relations,  the 
same  cause  must  operate  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  end — the 
ultimate  result,  the  enslavement  of  laborers,  becoming  apparent 
just  as  the  pressure  increases  which  compels  them  to  live  on  and 
from  land  which  is  treated  as  the  exclusive  property  of  others.  Take 
a  country  in  which  the  soil  is  divided  among  a  number  of  propri- 
etors, instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  one,  and  in  which,  as  in 
modern  production,  the  capitalist  has  been  specialized  from  the  la- 
borer, and  manufactures  and  exchange  and  all  their  many  branches 
have  been  separated  from  agriculture.  Though  less  direct  and  ob- 
vious, the  relations  between  the  owners  of  the  soil  and  the  laborers 
will,  with  increase  of  population  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts, 
tend  to  the  same  absolute  mastery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  same 
abject  helplessness  on  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  island  we  have 
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supposed.  Rent  will  advance,  while  wages  will  fall.  Of  the  ag- 
gregate produce,  the  landowner  will  get  a  constantly  increasing, 
the  laborer  a  constantly  diminishing  share.  Just  as  removal  to 
cheaper  land  becomes  difficult  or  impossible,  laborers,  no  matter 
what  they  produce,  will  be  reduced  to  a  bare  living,  and  the  free 
competition  among  them,  where  land  is  monopolized,  will  force 
them  to  a  condition  which,  though  they  may  be  mocked  with  the 
titles  and  insignia  of  freedom,  will  be  virtually  that  of  slavery. — 
[George,  page  250. 

Here,  again,  the  vein  is  much  the  same : 

Serfdom  and  aristocracy  are,  in  fact,  the  correlatives  of  each 
other.  Wherever  there  are  serfs,  there  there  are  aristocrats ;  and 
wherever  there  are  aristocrats,  there  there  are  serfs  ;  and  though 
the  laborers  of  England  are  not  serfs  in  one  sense,  inasmuch  as 
they  may  emigrate  if  they  can  find  the  means,  they  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  serfs  so  long  as  they  remain  in  England.  It  is 
a  mere  fallacy  to  suppose  that  serfdom  has  been  abolished  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  not  been  abolished,  it  has  only  been  generalized. 
.  .  .  Serfdom,  or  even  slavery,  may  be  abolished  in  appearance, 
and  yet  retained  in  reality,  the  means  of  coinptilsio7i  being 
changed  with  the  advance  of  society,  which  would  no  longer  toler- 
ate the  open  employment  of  individual  force. — [Dove,  page  348. 

The  ownership  of  land  is  the  basis  of  aristocracy.  .  .  .  The 
simple  privilege  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  produced,  on  the  one 
side  the  lord,  on  the  other  the  vassal — the  one  having  all  the  rights, 
the  other  none.  The  right  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  acknowledged  and 
maintained,  those  who  lived  upon  it  could  only  do  so  upon  his 
terms.  .  .  .  The  English  landowner  of  today  has,  in  the  law 
which  recognizes  his  exclusive  right  to  the  land,  essentially  all  the 
power  which  his  predecessor  the  feudal  baron  had.  .  .  .  Be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  rack-rented  Irish  peasant  and  the  Rus- 
sian serf,  the  advantage  was  in  many  things  on  the  side  of  the  serf. 
—{George,  pages  252-253. 

Forms  of  expression  occurring  in  the  following  pas- 
sages cannot  but  sound  familiar  to  readers  of  "  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty  "  : 

Let  the  political  arrangements  be  what  they  may,  let  there  be 
universal  or  any  other  suffrage,  so  long  as  the  aristocracy  have  all 
the  land,  and  derive  the  rent  of  it,  the  laborer  is  only  a  serf,  and  a 
serf  he  will  remain  until  he  has  uprooted  the  rights  of  private  landed 
property.     The  land  is  for  the  nation,  and  not  for  the  aristocracy. 

We  affirm,  then,  that  serfdom  has  not  been  abolished,  but  only 
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generalized,  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  ...  A  serf  is 
a  man  who,  by  the  arrangements  of  mankind,  is  deprived  of  the 
object  on  which  he  might  expend  his  labor,  orof  the  natural  profit 
that  results  from  his  labor,  and,  consequently,  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  himself  and  his  family  by  his  labor  alone.  And 
a  lord,  or  an  aristocrat,  is  a  man  who,  by  the  arrangements  of  man- 
kind, is  made  to  possess  the  object,  and  who,  consequently,  can 
support  himself  and  his  family  without  labor,  on  the  profits  cre- 
ated by  the  labor  of  others. — S^Dove,  page  353. 

And  what  is  the  cause  of  human  pauperism  and  human  degrada- 
tion ?  for  the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  .  .  .  Does  any  man  sup- 
pose that  the  nation  will  much  longer  believe  that  Britain  cannot 
support  its  inhabitants  ?  Does  any  man  believe  that  the  men  who 
can  make  steam  engines,  cotton  mills,  and  railroads,  and  ships,  and 
the  largest  commerce  in  the  world,  and  spinning  jennies,  and  steam 
printing  machines,  and  Skerry vore  lighthouses  and  electric  tele- 
graphs, and  a  thousand  other  wonders,  could  not  make  such  a  dis- 
tribution of  Britain  as  should  enable  every  man  in  it,  and  many 
more,  to  earn  an  abundant  livelihood  by  their  labor  ?  Does  any  man 
believe  this  ?  And  if  he  does  not  believe  it,  does  he  suppose  that 
any  superstitious  notions  about  the  king's  right  to  grant  the  soil  to 
individuals  will  long  stand  in  the  way  of  their  doing  it?  If  En- 
glishmen discover  that  pauperism  and  wretchedness  are  unneces- 
sary ;  that  the  divine  being  never  intended  such  things ;  that  the 
degradation  of  the  laboring  population,  their  moral  degradation 
consequent  on  poverty,  is  the  curse  of  the  laws  and  not  of  nature 
— does  any  man  suppose  that  Englishmen  would  not  be  justified  in 
abolishing  such  laws,  or  that  they  will  not  abolish  them  ?  Can  we 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  if  any  arrangement  would  enable  the 
population  to  find  plenty,  that  such  an  arrangement  will  not  be 
made  ?  If  any  man  believe  this,  he  is  at  all  events  willing  to  be 
credulous.     For  ourselves,  we  believe  it  not. — \^Dove,  page  312. 

Was  it  for  this  that  the  Almighty  made  man  in  his  own  image  and 
gave  him  the  earth  for  an  inheritance  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  he  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  proclaim  the  divine  benevolence,  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  human  brotherhood,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
kingdom  that  should  endure  forever  and  ever  ?  We  do  not  believe 
it,  neither  do  we  believe  that  pauperism  comes  from  God.  It  is 
man's  doing,  and  man's  doing  alone.  God  has  abundantly  supplied 
man  with  all  the  requisite  means  of  support ;  and  where  he  cannot 
find  support,  we  must  look,  not  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Almighty, 
but  to  the  arrangements  of  men,  and  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  portioned  out  the  earth.     To  charge  the  poverty  of  man  on 
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God,  is  to  blaspheme  the  Creator  instead  of  bowing  in  reverent 
thankfulness  for  the  profusion  of  his  goodness.  He  has  given 
enough,  abundance,  more  than  sufficient ;  and  if  man  has  not  enough, 
we  must  look  to  the  mode  in  which  God's  gifts  have  been  dis- 
tributed. There  is  enough,  enough  for  all,  abundantly  enough  ; 
and  all  that  is  requisite  is  freedom  to  labor  on  the  soil,  and  to  ex- 
tract from  it  the  produce  that  God  intend*^ d  for  man's  support. — 
[Dove,  page  308. 

it  is  not  trade  that  Britain  wants,  nor  more  railroads,  nor  larger 
orders  for  cotton,  nor  new  schemes  for  alimenting  the  poor,  nor 
loans  to  landlords,  nor  any  other  mercantile  or  economical  change. 
It  is  social  change.  New  social  arrangements,  made  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  7tatural  equity.  No  economical  measure  whatever  is 
capable  of  reaching  the  depths  of  the  social  evils.  Ameliorations 
may,  no  doubt,  be  made  for  a  time ;  but  the  radical  evil  remains, 
still  generating  the  poison  that  corrupts  society. — \Dove,  page  315. 

But  resemblances  do  not  cease  here.  On  reading 
*'  The  Theory  of  Human  Progression,"  one  finds  that 
Dove,  a  generation  before  George,  showed  the  injus- 
tice and  absurdity  of  any  attempt  at  a  division  of  the 
land  itself;  declared  the  invalidity  of  titles  to  land 
founded  on  the  gifts  of  kings,  or  on  war  or  despoliation 
of  any  kind  ;  referred  to  the  inclosure  of  the  commons 
in  Great  Britain ;  traced  the  changes  from  the  feudal 
form  of  land  tenure  to  the  present  system ;  employed 
to  strengthen  his  position  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands ;  denied  the  possibility  of 
over-production  or  over-population;  found  the  origin 
of  poor  laws  and  national  debts  to  be  the  monopoliza- 
tion of  the  land  ;  dwelt  on  the  injury  of  indirect  taxes 
to  the  poor ;  declared  that  equality  before  the  law  in- 
cludes natural  rights ;  maintained  that  the  only  just 
theory  of  property  is  that  by  which  the  laborer  is  given 
the  full  fruits  of  his  toil ;  drew  the  line  of  distinction 
between  property  in  land  and  property  in  the  products 
of  industry;  showed  that  social  improvements  result 
in  increase  of  rent;  held  that  the  attainment  of  full 
political  rights  must  be  followed  by  that  of  property 
rights ;  narrowed  the  social  problem  to  a  discussion  of 
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the  laws  of  distribution,  and  pointed  out  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  every  remedy  for  poverty  save  the  tax  on 
land  values. 

Scores  and  scores  of  times  has  George  been  presented 
to  audiences  as  the  master  political-economist,  the  first 
to  prove  the  one  world-wide  source  of  poverty,  the  in- 
spired originator  of  the  theory  of  the  Single-tax.  Did 
he  ever  deny  it  and  say  that  Dove  was  the  man? 

At  a  dinner  given  to  George  at  the  Brighton  Beach 
Hotel  two  months  ago,  he  was  greeted  formally  in  these 
words  :  *'  You  re-examined  the  tenets  of  political  econ- 
omy, you  sounded  the  depths  of  philosophy,  you  meas- 
ured your  conclusions  by  the  eternal  laws  of  morality, 
and  you  gave  to  the  world  an  explanation  so  simple  and 
yet  so  conclusive  that  candid  criticism  is  defied.  But 
you  did  not  rest  when  you  had  solved  the  problem. 
A  remedy  was  demanded,  and  you  found  one — one  that 
harmonizes  with  your  habits  of  thought,  and  while  in- 
volving the  essential  principles  of  justice  is  in  the  drift 
of  current  political  agitation." 

Knowing  the  truth,  what  were  Henry  George's 
thoughts  and  feelings  then?  Was  he  honest  in  thus 
reaping  where  another  had  sown  ?  And  how  many 
times  in  the  past  ten  years  had  he  been  the  centre  of 
similar  scenes  and  accepted  like  praise  ?  Did  he  think 
no  tribute  due  Patrick  Edward  Dove  ? 

George's  paper  has  never  mentioned  Dove.  If  George 
ever  referred  to  Dove  on  the  platform  in  this  country 
as  his  source  of  inspiration,  the  press  has  not  reported 
the  fact. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  George  ever  knew  any- 
thing about  Dove's  book  ?  There  is.  Five  years  ago  he 
spoke  favorably  of  it  publicly  in  Glasgow,  where  Dove 
has  friends  still  living.  A  report  of  his  speech  on  the 
occasion  is  contained  in  the  "  British  Daily  Mail,"  De- 
cember 19,  1884. 
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How  many  people  have  since  asked  George  how  he 
ever  came  to  think  of  the  Single-tax  ? 

These  cold  facts  must  "leave  every  Georgite — every 
one  holding  to  the  fnan — a^prey  to  depressing  thought. 
Henry  George,  tke  conscientious  Single- taxer  would  be 
apt  to  reflect,  might  well  have  been  content  with  the 
large  credit  justly  his  due  for  giving  Dove's  propo- 
sitions to  the  world  in  a  brilliant  and  moving  style. 
Much  as  it  is  to  discover  truth,  equally  honorable  is  it 
to  succeed  in  bringing  it  before  the  people,  if  the  in- 
debtedness to  the  original  be  but  acknowledged.  But 
no.  Was  it  not  and  is  it  not  Henry  George's  weakness 
to  think  of  himself  before  all  else  ?  Has  he  not  a  con- 
suming desire  to  appear  greater  that  he  is — to  wield 
a  power  not  rightfully  his?  And  has  not  his  selfish 
ambitionended  in  ruining  him  ?  Who  can  now  await 
his  thougn\?    Who  will  follow  his  leadership  ? 

George  has  taught  some  queer  morality. 

An  example :  In  the  issue  of  his  paper  of  June  23, 
1888,  in  an  editorial  of  many  thousand  words,  he  de- 
votes some  three  thousand  to  the  rights  of  authors  in 
their  works.  He  here  takes  the  ground  that,  as  the  ex- 
penditure of  labor  in  the  invention  or  discovery  of  a 
machine  gives  no  natural  rights  or  ownership  in  the 
idea,  so  the  ownership  of  an  author  is,  not  in  his  ideas, 
but  in  the  labor  of  the  literary  production  of  his  book. 
Somebody  in  England  has  used  the  ideas  of  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  but  George  says  he  will  not  try  to  pre- 
vent it.     He  says  : 

Nor  have  I  any  moral  right  to  ask  it.  When  another  sees  these 
truths  they  are  his  as  much  as  they  are  mine.  If  I  discovei^d  them, 
it  was  only  in  the  sense  that  one  may  discover  the  belt  of  the  Orion, 
They  are  there  to  be  seen,  and  have  been  seen,  and  will  be  seen  by 
many  before  and  independently  of  me.  All  I,  or  any  one  else,  can 
do,  is  to  point  another  in  their  direction.  To  really  see  them,  he 
must  see  them  for  himself,  with  his  own  power  of  perception. 

When  George  wrote  thus,  was  he  anticipating  the  day 
when  his  deed  should  find  him  out?     Perish  the  sus- 
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picion.  He  was  simply  cowisistent.  And  now  if  men 
should  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  contents  of  Dove's 
book,  and  in  certain  passages  of  the  works  of  Leslie, 
Senior,  and  others,  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  George's 
philosophic  equipoise  should  be  disturbed.  He  has 
really  believed  it  was  his  word-carpentering  that  made 
"  Progress  and  Poverty."  His  conscience  has  approved 
his  acts. 

Patrick  Edward  Dove  was  born  near  Edinburgh  in 
1815.  He  died  in  1873.  He  pro^^fted  a  series  of  three 
works  on  "The  Science  of  Politics."  The  first  volume 
was  "  The  Theory  of  Human  Progression."  Besides 
the  edition  printed  in  London  in  1850,  an  American 
edition  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1851  at  the  expense  of 
Charles  Sumner.  The  second*volume  of  Dove's  series 
was  issued  in  1856.  The  third  was  never  printed,  and 
the  manuscript  was  lost.  Dove  was  regarded  by  Car- 
lyle  and  others  as  a  genius.  He  was  for  a  time  editor 
of  the<^l>^sgow  "Commonwealth,"  but  mostly  led  the  life 
of  an  English  country  gentleman.  He  traveled  much 
and  studied  in  Germany. 

Note — Information  concerning  Dove's  book  first  reached  me 
about  six  weeks  ago.  It  came  from  an  active  Single-taxer,  who 
had,  however,  heard  nothing  more  than  whispers  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  old  anonymous  work  containing  the  genesis  of  ' '  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  between  its  covers.  A  few  days  later  a  man  well- 
known  in  the  reform  movement  wrote  me  giving  the  name  of  the 
book  and  saying  a  copy  was  in  the  Astor  Library,  which  was  then 
closed.  As  soon  as  the  library  was  reopened  I  read  the  volume  and 
prepared  the  foregoiqg  article.  I  have  placed  it  with  the  Twenti- 
eth Century  as  the  readiest  means  of  communication  with  free 
landmen.  Dove's  book,  it  turns  out,  has  been  passing,  about  for 
several  months  in  a  small  circle  of  literary  men  in  New  York.  The 
facts  relating  to  Dove's  life,  including  a  statement  that  he  antici- 
pated George,  are  to  be  found  in  "  The  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy," 1888,  an  English  work.  They  we^re  mostly  furnished  by 
Dove^  son.  A  copy  of  the  Boston  edition  of  "  The  Theory  of  Hu- 
man Progression  "  is  in  the  Astor  Library  and  one  of  the  English 
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edition  in  the  Mercantile.     Many  bookstores  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Boston  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  other  copies. 


A     DENIAL     BY    HENRY     GEORGE. 

L"  standard,"  October  19,  1889.] 

In  this  issue  we  reprint  from  the  last  number  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  an  article  by  J.  W.  Sullivan,  en- 
titled **A  Collapse  to  Henry  George's  Pretensions." 
The  opinions  of  me  and  of  the  "Standard,"  which  Mr. 
Sullivan  expresses,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss. 
But  since  the  charge  of  plagiarism  has  been  already 
extensively  noticed,  it  is  worth  while  to  say  something 
of  that  and  of  the  interesting  matters  it  brings  up. 

"The  Theory  of  Human  Progression  and  Natural 
Probability  of  a  Reign  of  Justice "  was  published  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  in  1850,  and  an  American  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  Boston  in  185 1.  I  first  heard  of  it 
three  years  after  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  had  been 
published,  when  in  Dublin,  in  September,  1882,  Charles 
Eason,  head  of  the  Irish  branch  of  Smith  &  Son's 
newsdealing  company,  presented  me  with  a  copy.  But 
though  out  of  print  there  must  be  at  least  one  or  two 
thousand  copies  of  it  scattered  through  libraries,  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  certainly  seen  at  least  the  back  of  one  be- 
fore, for  the  copy  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Eason  occu* 
pies  a  prominent  place  in  my  small  collection  of  books, 
to  which  he  has  had  access.  Dr.  Darling  of  this  city 
brought  into  the  "  Standard  "  office,  some  couple  of 
months  ago,  a  copy  of  the  American  edition,  which  he 
had  picked  up  at  a  book  stand.  And,  besides  Mr. 
Eason,  I  have  met  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a 
number  of  men  who  have  known  of  Dove  and  his 
books,  among  them  Mr.  Dove's  son,  now  living  in  Lon- 
don, who  presented  me  in  1885  with  another  of  his 
works.     This,  however,  I  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
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look  into,  as  it  was  speedily  borrowed.  As  I  cannot 
say,  as  advertisements  sometimes  do,  that  the  borrower 
is  known,  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  should  this  meet  his 
eye,  to  oblige  me  by  returning  it. 

It  is  certainly  true,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain, 
that  if  there  were  anything  on  which  to  base  a  charge 
that  ''  Progress  and  Poverty  "  were  a  plagiarism  of  the 
'*  Theory  of  Human  Progression,"  or  even  that  Mr. 
Dove's  book  had  covered  the  ground  that  mine  tra- 
verses, it  would  not  have  remained  for  Mr.  Sullivan  to 
make  it.  How  different  the  two  books  are  in  character 
and  scope,  any  one  familiar  with  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "  can  see  from  the  syllabus  of  the  "  Theory  of 
Human  Progression,"  which  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  They  agree,  to  be  sure,  in  the  recognition  of 
certain  fundamental  truths,  but  these  are,  as  I  have 
always  contended,  self-evident  truths,  which  any  one 
who  will  look  may  see,  and  which  even  when  covered 
up  by  power  and  obscured  by  sophistry,  have  in 
every  age  and  among  every  people  had  their  witnesses. 
I  saw  them  for  myself,  as  Dove  saw  them  for  himself, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  saw  them,  as  Bishop  Nulty  saw 
them,  as  millions  of  men  before  the  nineteenth  century 
had  seen  them,  and  as  every  one  who  chooses  to  look 
may  see  them  to  the  end  of  time,  for  they  are  a  part  of 
the  natural  order,  as  much  so  as  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, or  as  that  relation  by  which  two  and  two  make 
four. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  manner  of  the  charge 
in  the  Twentieth  CENTURY,it  is  probable  that  the  editors 
of  that  paper  really  think  there  is  a  basis  for  it.  One 
who  could  suppose  that  Newton  discovered  gravitation 
might  have  supposed  that  I  had  discovered  the  injus- 
tice of  private  ownership  of  land  and  was  the  inventor 
of  the  Single-tax.  And  when  he  first  heard  of  another 
who  before  me  saw  the  same  truths,   he  might  in  the 
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same  way  conclude  that  he  was  the  real  discoverer,  and 
that  I  must  have  taken  these  ideas  from  him. 

But  no  such  pretension  has  ever  been  made  by  me, 
any  more  than  it  ever  was  or  ever  would  have  been 
made  by  Dove.  So  far  from  ever  claiming  that  there 
was  anything  new  in  the  idea  that  all  men  have  equal 
and  inalienable  rights  to  land,  I  have  always  contended 
that  this  was  a  primary  perception  of  the  human  mind, 
and  that  private  property  in  land  has  nowhere  grown 
up  but  as  the  result  of  force  and  fraud.  So  far  from 
ever  claiming  that  I  had  been  the  first  to  discover  that 
all  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  on  land  values,  I  have  al- 
ways contended  that  that  was  the  first,  obvious  and 
natural  system,  and  that  it  is  as  clearly  the  creative  in- 
tent that  public  expenses  should  be  defrayed  by  taxes 
on  land  values,  not  taxes  on  the  products  of  labor,  as 
that  men  should  walk  on  their  feet  and  not  on  their 
hands.  I  not  only  devoted  a  great  part  of  "  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  to  proving  that  this  is  the  primitive  sys- 
tem, as  well  as  the  just  system,  but  on  page  37  of  "  Our 
Land  and  Land  Policy,"  published  in  187 1,  eight  years 
before  the  publication  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
occur  the  first  words  in  which  I  ever  proposed  the 
Single-tax,  and  they  are  these : 

Why  should  we  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  an  1  charge  the  ex- 
penses of  Government  upon  our  lands  ? 

Not  my  system,  or  anybody  else's  system  ;  not  a  newly 
discovered  system,  but  the  old  and  natural  system  ;  the 
only  one  conforming  to  the  natural  laws,  and  there- 
fore the  one  intended  by  tne  Intelligence  which  is  behind 
natural  laws. 

This  has  been  from  the  first  my  constant  position. 
Whatever  opponent  or  advocate  may  have  said  of 
Georgeism,  or  the  George  system,  or  the  George  theory, 
I  have  never  used,  but  have  always,  as  far  as  I  could. 
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discouraged  the  use  of  such  terms.  I  have  not  claimed, 
and  have  many  times  expressly  disclaimed,  to  have 
seen  anything  that  others  had  not  seen  before  me  and 
that  was  not  to  be  seen  by  whoever  chose  to  look. 

Mr.  Sullivan  charges  that  I  have  not  publicly  made 
any  mention  of  Dove  in  the  United  States.  As  to  this 
I  cannot  recollect,  but  it  may  well  be  so,  since  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  matter  has  cut  no  figure  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  all  my  writings  and  speaking  in  this 
country  since  I  have  known  of  Dove,  my  effort  has  been 
to  directly  address  myself  to  the  practical  questions  on 
which  discussion  turned.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  there  was  a  disposition  among  a  certain 
class  to  sneer  at  the  Single-tax  as  a  new  fangled  Yan- 
kee notion  proposed  by  a  man  from  San  Francisco,  I 
have  frequently  mentioned  Dove  and  others,  who  be- 
fore me  or  independently  of  me  have  proposed  the 
same  thing ;  and  have  always  insisted  that  instead  of 
anything  new,  what  we  proposed  was  but  a  going  back 
to  the  old  system,  under  which,  in  far  ruder  and  poorer 
times,  pauperism  had  been  unknown.  It  was  in  accord- 
ance with  my  advice  and  to  give  expression  to  this 
idea,  that  the  leagues  that  were  formed  in  Scotland  and 
in  England  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  in  1884  were 
styled  land  restoration  leagues.  And  it  has  been  my 
design,  expressed  to  Mr.  Dove's  son,  whenever  I  could 
get  the  leisure  for  literary  work,  to  write  a  monograph 
on  Dove,  in  a  sei^ies  of  similar  monographs,  for  which 
the  material  is  growing*  more  abundant  as  the  progress 
of  our  ideas  gives  new  interest  to  the  work  of  men  like 
him,  who  saw  the  truth  and  expressed  it,  though  with- 
out producing  noticeable  effect. 

The  character  of  "The  Theory  of  Human  Progres- 
sion "  is  not  such  as  to  justify  its  publication  in  a  paper 
like  the  "Standard,"  or  to  warrant  any  expectation  of 
considerable  sale.  But  it  may  be  that  the  attention  which 
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will  be  called  to  it  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  the  proto- 
type and  source  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  will  cause 
sufficient  demand  to  pay  the  expenses  of  reprinting  an 
edition.  In  this  case  I  would  gladly  undertake  to  re- 
publish it,  and  I  know  in  advance  that  the  present  Mr. 
Dove  would  as  gladly  consent.  In  the  original  edition  it 
is  a  large  12 mo  of  523  pages,  containing  about  four-fifths 
as  much  reading  matter  as  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and 
being  illustrated  with  a  chart  of  the  region  of  human 
knowledge — beginning  with  metaphysics  and  ending 
with  revelation.  A  small  edition  could  be  printed  on 
good  paper  and  in  substantial  binding  for  $3  per  volume, 
and  a  larger  one  for  less.  If  those  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  subscribe  for  a  copy  will  write  to  the  publisher 
of  the  "Standard"  to  this  effect,  we  will  begin  the 
printing  of  an  edition  as  soon  as  there  are  enough  sub- 
scriptions to  warrant  it.  I  think  those  who  can  afford 
the  outlay  will  be  well  repaid,  for  over  and  above  the 
interest  of  the  work  in  its  bearing  on  the  land  question, 
it  is  the  product  of  a  vigorous  thinker  ranging  over  a 
wide  field. 

From  the  dedication  and  syllabus  of  the  "  Theory  of 
Human  Progression,"  which  are  printed  in  another 
column,  an  idea  of  the  book  may  be  had.  It  is  in  the 
main  a  metaphysical  work  in  which  very  strong  and 
very  clear  references  are  made  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  govern  the  relations  of  men  to 
land,  but  these  references  are  hardly  more  than  inciden- 
tal, and  do  not  go  any  more  intx)  detail  than  is  shown 
in  the  extracts  Mr.  Sullivan  has  made. 

The  argument  of  the  "Theory  of  Human  Progres- 
sion," as  indicated  in  its  full  title,  is  that  there  is  a  nat- 
ural probability  of  the  reign  of  justice  on  earth,  or  mil- 
lennium, which  has  been  foretold  by  scriptural  proph 
ecy.     One  of  Dove's  primary  postulates  is  the  inspira-  ' 
tion  of  the  scriptures  and  the  divinity  of  the  founder 
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of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he  treats  as  the  true  re- 
ligion, all  others  being  false.  But  though  accepting 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  he  is  nevertheless  an 
evolutionist,  in  the  sense  of  believing  that  the  natural 
and  necessary  progress  of  man  is  by  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  knowledge  (or  to  use  his  phrase,  correct  cre- 
dence), in  the  natural  order  and  necessary  sequence  of 
the  sciences,  to  a  reign  of  justice,  in  and  out  of  which 
is  to  grow  a  reign  of  benevolence. 

The  elements  of  correct  credence  as  Dove  enumerates 
them  (page  94)  are  : 

1.  The  Bible. 

2.  A  correct  view  of  the  phenomena  of  material  nature. 

3.  A  correct  philosophy  of  the  mental  operations. 

The  three  things  which  he  links  together  as  respec- 
tively cause  and  effect,  involving  the  conditions  of  so- 
ciety, are  (p.  120): 

Knowledge  and  freedom. 
Superstition  and  despotism. 
Infidelity  and  anarchy. 

And  the  four  propositions  which  best  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  his  work  and  the  course  of  his  thought  are 
(p.  160): 

1.  On  the  sure  word  of  divine  prophecy,  we  anticipate  a  reign  of 
justice  on  the  earth. 

2.  That  a  reign  of  justice  necessarily  implies  that  every  man  in 
the  world  shall  at  some  future  time  be  put  in  possession  of  all  his 
rights. 

3.  That  the  history  of  civilized  communities  shows  us  that  the 
progression  of  mankind  in  a  political  aspect  is  from  a  diversity  of 
privileges  toward  an  equality  of  rights. 

4.  That  one  man  can  have  a  privilege  only  by  depriving  another 
man  or  many  other  men  of  a  portion  of  their  rights.  Consequently 
that  a  reign  of  justice  will  consist  in  the  destruction  of  every  privi- 
lege and  in  the  restitution  of  every  right. 

These  propositions  are  extended  to  twenty-one  main 
propositions  and  twelve  sub-propositions,  but  they  are 
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all  involved  in  the  first  four.  The  tenth  sub-division  of 
the  twentieth  proposition  and  the  twenty-first  proposi- 
tion as  a  whole  are,  however,  well  worth  quoting  as 
giving  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
thought : 

.  .  Knowledge  does  necessarily  produce  change,  as  much  as 
heat  necessarily  produces  change,  and  where  knowledge  becomes 
more  and  accurate,  more  and  more  extensive  and  more  and  more 
generally  diffused,  change  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  same 
ratio,  and  entail  with  it  a  new  order  of  society  and  an  amended  con- 
dition of  man  upon  the  globe.  Wherever,  then,  the  unjust  interests 
of  the  ruling  classes  are  required  to  give  way  before  the  prog- 
ress of  knowledge,  and  those  ruling  classes  peremptorily  refuse  to 
allow  the  condition  of  society  to  be  amended,  the  sword  is  the  in- 
strument which  knowledge  and  reason  may  be  compelled  to  use  ; 
for  it  is  not  possible,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  man's  choice,  that 
the  progress  of  society  can  be  permanently  arrested  when  the  intel- 
lect of  the  masses  has  advanced  in  knowledge  beyond  those  propo- 
sitions, of  which  the  present  condition  is  only  the  realization. 

21.  We  posit,  finally,  that  the  acquisition,  scientific  ordination 
and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  necessarily  obliterate  error 
and  superstition,  and  continually  amend  the  condition  of  man  upon 
the  globe,  until  his  ultimate  condition  shall  be  the  best  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  earth  permit  of.  On  this  ground  we  take  up 
(what  might  in  other  and  abler  hands  be  an  argument  of  no  small 
interest,  namely)  the  natural  probability  of  a  millennium,  based  on 
the  classification  of  the  sciences,  on  the  past  progress  of  mankind, 
and  on  the  computed  evolution  of  man's  future  progress.  The  out- 
line alone  of  this  argument  we  shall  indicate  ;  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  believing  that  every  one  who  sees  it  in  its  true  light  will  at 
once  see  how  the  combination  of  knowledge  and  reason  must  regen- 
erate the  earth,  and  evolve  a  period  of  universal  prosperity,  which 
the  Divine  Creator  has  graciously  promised,  and  whose  natural 
probability  we  maintain  to  be  within  the  calculation  of  the  human 
reason. 

There  is  in  this,  and  throughout  the  work,  much  that 
is  suggestive  of  the  best  development  of  the  Scottish 
intellect,  much  that  suggests  what  was  highest  in  Puri- 
tan and  Covenanter,  and  that  came  to  them  through  the 
trumpet  notes  of  Hebrew  prophets.     It  is  the  spirit  that 
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rings  through  Macaulay's  Naseby  : 

Like  a  soldier  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword, 
The  general  rode  along  us,  to  form  us  for  the  fight. 

The  book  which,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
"Theory  of  Human  Development"  most  nearly  resem- 
bles in  motive,  scope  and  conclusions  is  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's "  Social  Statics."  Both  go  largely  over  the  same 
ground  and  both  reach  substantially  the  same  practical 
conclusions ;  both  assert  the  same  grand  doctrine  of 
the  natural  rights  of  men  which  is  the  essence  of  Jef- 
fersonian  democracy  and  the  touchstone  of  true  re- 
form ;  both  declare  the  supremacy  of  a  higher  law  than 
human  enactments,  and  both  believe  in  an  evolution- 
ary process  which  shall  raise  men  to  higher  and  nobler 
conditions.  Both  express  clearly  and  well  the  funda- 
mental postulates  of  the  Single-tax,  and  both  are  of 
course  absolute  free  traders.  Spencer  devotes  more 
space  to  the  land  question,  and  more  elaborately  proves 
the  incompatibility  of  private  ownership  of  land  with 
the  moral  law,  and  declares  the  justice  and  necessity 
of  appropriating  rent  for  public  revenues  without  say- 
ing anything  of  the  mode,  while  Dove  dwells  more  at 
length  on  the  wickedness  and  stupidity  of  tariffs,  and 
clearly  indicates  taxation  as  the  method  of  appropri- 
ating rent  for  public  purposes.  But  while  the  English 
Agnostic  might  have  regarded  the  Scottish  Calvinist 
as  yet  in  the  bonds  of  an  utterly  unscientific  supersti- 
tion, there  is  one  respect  in  which  the  vigor  and  cour- 
age of  Dove's  thought  shines  superior  to  Spencer's. 
Spencer,  after  demonstrating  the  absolute  invalidity  of 
any  possible  claim  to  the  private  ownership  of  land, 
goes  on  to  say  that  great  difficulties  must  attend  the 
resumption  by  mankind  at  large  of  their  rights  to  the 
soil ;  that  had  we  to  deal  with  the  parties  who  origi- 
nally robbed  the  human  race  of  their  heritage,  Vv^e 
might  make  short  work  of  the  matter ;  but  that  unfor- 
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tunately  most  of  our  present  landowners  are  men  who 
have  either  mediately  or  immediately  given  for  their 
estates  equivalents  of  honestly  earned  wealth,  and  that 
to  **  justly  estimate  and  liquidate  the  claims  of  such  is 
one  of  the  most  intricate  problems  society  will  one  day 
have  to  solve." 

But  the  orthodox  Presbyterian  utterly  refuses  to  thus 
bend  the  knee  to  Baal  and  eat  his  own  logic.  While  he 
is  not  more  clear  than  Spencer  in  demonstrating  that 
landowners  as  landowners  have  no  rights  whatever, 
there  is  not  one  word  in  his  book  that  recognizes  in 
any  way  their  claims.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares 
that  the  ^£"20,000,000  compensation  given  by  the  British 
parliament  to  the  West  India  planters  on  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  slaves  was  an  act  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression to  the  British  masses  and  adds : 

No  man  in  the  world  and  no  association  in  the  world  could  ever 
have  an  equitable  right  to  tax  a  laborer  for  the  purpose  of  remuner- 
ating a  man  robber  ;  and  although  the  measure  is  now  passed  and 
done  with,  we  very  much  question  whether  some  analogous  case 
will  not  be  cleared  up  by  the  mass  o£  the  nation  ere  many  years  pass 
over  the  heads  of  Englishmen.  When  the  question  of  landed  prop- 
erty comes  to  a  definite  discussion  there  may  be  little  thought  of 
compensation,    (p.  139.) 

The  years  that  have  passed  since  Mr.  Eason  gave 
me  Dove's  book  have  been  to  me  years  without  leisure, 
and  in  the  constant  press  of  immediate  work  I  have 
never  looked  into  "The  Theory  of  Human  Progres- 
sion "  more  than  enough  to  see  what  its  views  on  the 
land  question  were,  reserving  a  more  careful  reading 
till  the  time  when  I  could  carry  out  my  intention.  But 
the  closer  examination  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
make  to  write  this  article  I  have  much  enjoyed.  My 
own  view  of  human  progress,  as  the  readers  of  "  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty  "  know,  does  not  involve  the  idea  of 
the  certain  triumph  of  right  on  this  earth  and  in  hu- 
man life  as  we  know  it  here.     And  though  the  wonder- 
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ful  progress  that  our  ideas  have  made  since  that  time 
have  inspired  me  with  hope,  I  have  never  suffered  my- 
self to  count  on  results.  But  in  the  heat  and  the  tur- 
moil and  the  dust,  the  firm  confidence  of  Dove,  that  the 
time  must  come  when  special  privileges  shall  cease  to 
be,  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  will  be  acknowl- 
edged, is  like  a  refreshing  breeze.  For  the  thought  of 
this  Scottish  metaphysician  is  the  thought  of  the  Scot- 
tish poet : 

Then  let  us  pray,  that  come  it  may — 
AND  COME  IT  WILL  for  a'  that— 

That  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that ! 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Sullivan  has  discovered  a  genius 
in  Dove,  although  this  discovery  relegates  me,  in  his 
opinion,  to  the  position  of  a  mere  "  word  carpenter," 
and  I  hope  now  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  have  found  out  that  I  did  not  discover  the 
Single-tax,  they  will  drop  their  free  vacant  land  non- 
sense and  come  back  to  the  Single-tax.  But  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  when  Mr.  Sullivan 
knows  more  the  same  collapse  must  befall  the  "  pre- 
tensions "  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove,  in  his  estimation, 
as  has  befallen  mine.  For  Dove  credits  the  discovery 
of  the  truths,  which  Mr.  Sullivan  thinks  I  must  have 
copied  from  him,  to  no  one  ;  but  treats  them  precisely 
as  if  they  might  be  discovered  by  any  one  who  chooses 
to  look.  Herbert  Spencer  does  precisely  the  same 
thing.  As  between  these  two  Spencer  must,  by  Mr. 
Sullivan's  logic,  have  been  the  discoverer  and  Dove 
the  plagiarist ;  for  though  their  books  were  published 
in  the  same  year,  Spencer's  was  the  development  of  a 
series  of  letters  published  nearly  eight  years  before  in 
the  "  Nonconformist "  newspaper,  a  journal  which,  as 
Mr.  Dove  was  a  Presbyterian,  it  will  require  no  strain 
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on  Mr.  Sullivan's  imagination  to  infer  that  Mr.  Dove 
mus/  have  seen.  But  what  then  becomes  of  Spencer  ? 
His  "pretensions"  again  must  be  collapsed,  for  not  to 
speak  of  Frenchmen,  there  has  been  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  English  writers  to  state,  with  more  or  less 
clearness  and  definiteness  that  property  in  land  was 
essentially  different  from  property  in  things  produced 
by  labor  ;  that  there  could  be  no  rightful  title  to  pri- 
vate ownership  in  land  ;  to  trace  the  origin  of  poor 
laws  and  public  -debts  to  its  monopolization  ;  to  contend 
that  all  men  had  equal  rights  in  land  ;  and  to  assert 
that  public  revenues  should  be  raised  from  land  values, 
and  not  from  the  taxation  of  labor  or  the  products  of 
labor  ;  and,  in  short,  to  set  forth  all  the  truths  in  which 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  discovered  that  Dove  anticipated  me. 
I  have  not  space  to  go  over  the  list  even  so  far  as  it  is 
known  to  me,  nor  yet  could  I  do  so  without  more  read- 
ing than  I  now  have  time  for,  but  there  is  one  instance 
to  which  I  have  been  for  some  time  intending  to  refer 
and  shall  now  take  occasion. 

My  friend  D.  C.  Macdonald,  a  solicitor  of  Aberdeen, 
is  a  native  of  the  Hebrides,  and  can  sing  off  his  pedi- 
gree in  Gaelic  till  he  comes  to  the  ancestor  who  cen- 
turies ago  came  over  from  Ireland  in  the  train  of  an 
Irish  princess  wedded  to  an  island  chieftain.  He  and  I 
went  to  Skye  the  last  time  I  was  there,  and  together 
addressed  the  people,  I  speaking  in  English,  which  only 
some  of  them  understand,  while  he  talked  to  them  in 
the  mother  tongue  which  they  all  understand.  And 
since  that  time  he  has  helped  them  fight  their  battles 
with  factor  and  landlord  and  the  tyrannical  Sheriff 
Ivory  of  Invernesshire.  This  spring  Mr.  Macdonald 
came  south,  to  greet  me  the  moment  I  put  foot  on  Scot- 
tish ground,  and  he  brought  with  him,  with  much  ex- 
ultation, a  book  which  showed  that  the  Single-tax  was 
advocated  by   a   Scottish  professor  a   century  before 
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Henry  George  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  Scotland. 
With  his  permission  I  read  extracts  from  the  book  at 
my  Edinburgh  meeting,  the  first  that  I  addressed  in 
Scotland  on  my  last  trip,  and  also  at  some  other  meet- 
ings, and  when  I  visited  Aberdeen  Mr.  Macdonald  and 
I  went  together  to  the  author's  grave  to  pay  what  re- 
spect we  niight  to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  a  century 
ago  saw  and  held  the  same  truths  for  which  we  are 
struggling  now.  Since  then  Mr.  Macdonald  has  had 
the  book  neatly  reprinted,  and  has  sent  me  an  advance 
copy.  It  is  entitled,  "  An  essay  on  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  land,  with  respect  to  its  foundation  in  the  laws 
of  nature,  its  present  establishment  by  the  municipal 
laws  of  Europe,  and  the  regulations  by  which  it  might 
be  rendered  more  beneficial  to  the  lower  orders  of  man- 
kind. London  :  Printed  for  J.  Walter,  Charing  Cross. 
1782."  The  author's  name  was  not  given  in  the  title 
page,  but  from  a  note  in  the  copy  of  the  essay  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  similar  note  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  from  memoranda  and 
the  receipted  bill  for  printing  found  among  his  papers, 
as  a  result  of  the  inquiries  Mr.  Macdonald  caused  to 
be  made,  it  is  known  that  the  author  was  Professor 
William  Ogilvie,  professor  of  humanities  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  from  1765  to  18 19. 

Like  Patrick  Edward  Dove,  Professor  Ogilvie  be- 
longed to  a  landed  family,  his  father  being  the  laird  of 
Pittenseer,  to  which  estate  he  succeeded,  but  which  he 
sold,  with  the  exception  of  the  mansion  and  demesne 
farm  to  the  Earl  of  Fife.  Like  Adam  Smith,  he  owed 
his  position  to  noble  patronage,  having  been  appointed 
to  the  university  through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Findlater  and  Seafield.  And  a  strong  desire  not  to  of- 
fend the  propertied  classes  and  a  feeling  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  any  radical  reform  show  through  the 
whole  book.     Professor  Ogilvie  saw  the  truth  (as  I  have 
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often  thought  in  reading  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  that 
his  great  cotemporary,  Adam  Smith,  must  have  seen 
it,)  and  he  was  evidently  desirous  of  leaving  to  the  fu- 
ture some  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  the  two  copies  bear- 
ing his  name,  which  were  deposited  in  the  great  Eng- 
lish libraries  of  record,  had  evidently  this  purpose.  But 
only  five  hundred  copies  of  the  essay  were  printed,  and 
these  were,  it  seems,  mostly  sent  to  the  continent. 

He  begins  his  introduction  by  saying  that  while  mu- 
nicipal laws  are  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  regarded  as 
the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  while  this 
prejudice  may  be  natural  and  salutary  to  the  crowd, 
yet  men  of  enlarged  and  inquisitive  minds  are  not 
bound  to  acquiesce  without  inquiry,  and  thus  goes  on  : 

Property  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  municipal  law,  and  that 
to  which  its  regulations  are  applied  with  the  greatest  efficacy  and 
precision.  With  respect  to  property  in  movables,  great  uniformity 
takes  place  in  the  laws  of  almost  all  nations  ;  but  with  respect  to 
property  in  land,  different  principles  have  been  adopted  by  differ- 
ent nations  in  different  ages,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  sys- 
tem which  now  prevails  in  Europe,  and  which  is  derived  from  an 
age  not  deserving  to  be  extolled  for  legislative  wisdom  or  regard  to 
the  equal  rights  of  men,  should  be  supposed  to  excel  any  system 
that  has  taken  place  elsewhere,  or  to  be  in  itself  already  advanced 
beyond  the  capacity  of  improvement  or  the  need  of  reformation. 

Neither  in  the  introduction  nor  anywhere  in  the  book 
itself  does  Ogilvie  give  the  slightest  credit  to  anybody 
for  his  ideas,  though  he  refers  once  to  the  authority  of 
Moses.  On  the  contrary  in  the  introduction  he  says 
they  are  only  the  opinions  of  one  individual  thinking 
freely  ;  that  this  singularity  might  well  authorize  a  sus- 
picion that  they  are  erroneous  and  visionary  and  that 
this  suspicion  should  have  kept  them  from  the  public 
eye  but  for  the  hope  of  exciting  others — the  learned, 
the  ingenious,  and  the  friends  of  mankind — to  the  same 
inquiry,  and  "  no  longer  in  a  matter  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  society  implicitly  to  acquiesce 
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in  traditionary  doctrines."  He  says  that  were  these 
opinions  for  the  first  time  abruptly  submitted  to  him 
they  would  startle  him  and  might  be  rejected,  but  they 
have  been  coeval  in  his  mind  with  the  free  exercise  of 
his  thoughts  in  speculative  inquiries,  had  recurred 
often,  been  gradually  unfolded,  and  that  for  some  years 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  review  them  with  increas- 
ing approbation. 

Then  apologizing  further  by  declaring  himself  op- 
posed to  great  and  sudden  changes,  he  goes  on  to  de- 
clare that  there  is  iio  country  under  the  sun  which 
stands  less  in  need  of  reformation  respecting  property 
in  land  than  England,  to  assert  that  English  landhold- 
ers and  farmers  are  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  same 
class  of  men  in  other  countries,  to  compliment  the  land- 
holders on  their  generosity  and  equitable  conduct,  and 
finally  to  dedicate  his  book — 

To  the  worthy  and  humane  English  landholders,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  of  late  years  have  voluntarily  granted  to  their 
tenants  an  abatement  of  rent,  this  short  essay  is  inscribed  by  the 
author,  as  to  men  whom  he  regards  with  high  esteem,  and  from 
whom  he  may  hope  that  his  speculations,  should  they  ever  come  to 
their  knowledge,  would  meet  with  no  unfavorable  reception.  Why 
should  he  not  flatter  himself  with  this  hope,  however  seemingly 
vain,  since  uninformed  by  theoretical  reasonings,  and  prompted 
only  by  the  innate  candor  and  humanity  of  their  own  minds,  these 
respectable  landholders,  truly  worthy  of  their  station  and  of  their 
trust,  have  habitually  acted  in  conformity  to  those  principles  of 
public  good  and  natural  right  which  he  is  desirous  to  elucidate  and 
establish. 

With  this  "  sop  to  Cerberus  "  Professor  Ogilvie  pro- 
ceeds in  a  fashion  which,  though  he  evidently  tries  to 
be  moderate,  would  have  made  any  sop  unavailing  had 
his  book  ever  got  to  circulating  among  the  benevolent 
landowners. 

The  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  being 
devoted  to  principles,  the  second  to  practical  remedies. 
In  this  way  he  begins : 
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All  right  of  property  is  founded  either  in  occupancy  or  labor.  The 
earth  having  been  given  to  mankind  in  common  occupancy,  each  in- 
aividual  seems  to  have  by  nature  a  right  to  possess  and  cultivate  an 
equal  share.  This  right  is  little  different  from  that  which  he  has  to 
the  free  use  of  the  open  air  and  running  water  ;  though  not  so  in- 
dispensably requisite  at  short  intervals  tor  his  actual  existence,  it  is 
not  less  essential  to  the  welfare  and  right  state  of  his  life  through 
all  its  progressive  stages. 

No  individual  can  derive  from  his  general  right  of  occupancy  a 
title  to  any  more  than  an  equal  share  of  the  soil  of  his  country.  His 
actual  possession  of  more  cannot  of  right  preclude  the  claim  of  any 
other  person  who  is  not  possessed  of  such  equal  share. 

This  title  to  an  equal  share  of  property  i  i  land  seems  original,  in- 
herent, indefeasible  by  any  act  or  determination  of  others,  though 
capable  of  being  alienated  by  our  own.  IT  IS  A  BIRTHRIGHT 
WHICH  EVERY  CITIZEN  STILL  RETAINS.  .  .  .  Every 
state  or  community  ought  in  justice  to  reserve  for  all  its  citizens  op- 
portunities of  entering  upon,  or  returning  to  and  resuming,  this 
their  birthright,  whenever  they  are  inclined  to  do  so.  Whatever  in- 
conveniences may  be  thought  to  accompany  this  reservation,  they 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  essential  justice. 

That  right  which  the  landholder  has  to  an  estate  consisting  of  a 
thousand  times  his  own  original  share  in  the  soil  cannot  be  founded 
in  the  general  right  of  occupancy,  but  in  the  labor  which  he,  and 
those  to  whom  he  has  succeeded,  or  from  whom  he  has  purchased, 
have  bestowed  on  the  improvement  and  fertilization  of  the  soil.  To 
this  extent  it  is  natural  and  just,  but  although  it  may  bar  the  claim 
of  individuals,  it  cannot  preclude  that  of  the  legislature,  as  trustee 
and  guardian  of  the  whole. 

In  every  country  where  agriculture  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress, these  two  rights  are  blended  together,  and  that  which  has  its 
origin  in  labor  is  suffered  to  eclipse  the  other,  founded  in  occu- 
pancy. Did  the  laws  of  any  country  pay  equal  regard  to  both  rights, 
so  that  they  might  be  made  to  produce  their  respective  good  effects 
without  intrenching  on  one  another,  the  highest  degree  of  public 
prosperity  would  result  from  the  combination. 

What  Professor  Ogilvie  had  here  clearly  in  mind  is 
the  right  of  ownership,  and  that  right  of  exclusive  pos- 
session which  is  necessary  to  the  use  of  land.  This  fur- 
ther appears  when,  after  pointing  out  that  to  effect  a 
just  combination  of  these  two  rights  ought  to  be  the 
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object  of  all  land  laws,  he  thus  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
value  of  land  : 

When  any  piece  of  land  is  sold,  the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  each  being  the  value 
of  a  distinct  subject,  the  separate  amount  of  which,  men  skillful  in 
agriculture  and  acquainted  with  the  soil  of  the  country,  might  accu- 
rately enough  appreciate. 

These  parts  are  : 

(i)  The  original  value  of  the  soil,  or  that  which  it  might  have 
borne  in  its  natural  state,  prior  to  all  cultivation. 

(2)  The  accessory  or  improved  value  of  the  soil — that,  to  wit, 
which  it  has  received  from  the  improvements  and  cultivation  be- 
stowed on  it  by  the  last  proprietor,  and  those  who  have  preceded 
him. 

(3)  The  contingent  or  improvable  value  of  the  soil — that  further 
value  which  it  may  still  receive  from  future  cultivation  and  improve- 
ments, over  and  above  defraying  the  expense  of  making  such  im- 
provements— or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  the  value  of 
an  exclusive  right  to  make  these  improvements. 

What  we  should  call  these  three  parts  is  : 
I.   The  land  value.     2.    The  value  of  the  improve- 
ments.    3.  The  speculative  or  expectant  value. 

Ogilvie  saw,  just  as  clearly  as  we  do,  that  while  the 
improver  of  land  is  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  the  im- 
provements, the  value  of  the  land  itself,  actual  and 
prospective,  belongs  of  natural  right  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  constitutes  the  proper  fund  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  community.  His  expression  of  this 
is,  however,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  his  inclusion  in 
it  of  the  idea,  which  is  of  course  equally  true,  that  if 
land  could  be  so  divided  as  to  assign  to  each  his  equal 
share,  then  the  whole  value  of  that  equal  share,  of  land 
as  well  as  improvements,  would  belong  to  the  individ- 
ual.    He  thus  goes  on  : 

Every  landowner  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  full  and  absolute 
right  to  the  original,  improved  and  contingent  value  of  such  portion 
of  his  estate  as  would  fall  to  his  share  on  an  equal  partition  of  the 
territory  of  the  state  among  the  citizens.     Over  all  the  surplus  ex- 
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tent  of  his  estate,  he  has  a  full  right  to  the  whole  accessory  value, 
whether  he  has  been  the  original  improver  himself,  or  has  succeeded 
to,  or  purchased  from  the  heirs  or  assignees  of  such  improver.  But 
to  the  original  and  contingent  values  of  this  surplus  extent  he  has 
no  full  right.  That  must  still  reside  in  the  community  at  large,  and 
though  seemingly  neglected  or  extinguished,  may  be  claimed  at 
pleasure  by  the  legislature,  or  by  the  magistrate,  who  is  the  public 
trustee. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  these  different  sorts  of  value,  and  of 
separating  them  from  one  another  if  ascertained,  may  be  supposed 
in  general  to  have  prevented  such  claims  from  being  made.  It  is 
particularly  difficult  to  distinguish  original  from  accessory  value ; 
nor  is  the  community  much  injured  by  suffering  these  to  remain  to- 
gether in  the  hand  of  the  greater  landholders,  especially  in  countries 
where  land  taxes  makes  a  principal  branch  of  the  public  revenues, 
and  no  tax  is  imposed  on  property  of  other  kinds.  The  original 
value  of  the  soil  is,  in  such  states,  treated,  in  fact,  as  a  fund  belong- 
ing to  the  public,  and  merely  deposited  in  the  hands  of  great  pro- 
prietors to  be,  by  the  imposition  of  land  taxes,  gradually  applied  to 
the  public  use,  and  which  may  be  justly  drawn  from  them,  as  the 
public  occasions  require,  until  the  whole  be  exhausted.  Equity, 
however,  requires  that  from  such  land  taxes  those  small  tenements 
which  do  not  exceed  the  proprietor's  natural  share  of  the  soil  should 
be  exempted.  To  separate  the  contingent  value  from  the  other  two 
is  less  difficult,  and  of  more  importance ;  for  the  detriment  which 
the  public  suffers  by  neglecting  this  separation,  and  permitting  an 
exclusive  right  of  improving  the  soil  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  part  of  the  community  is  far  greater,  in  respect  both  of  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  the  comfortable  independence  of  the 
lower  ranks. 

Here  is  the  Single-tax,  just  as  we  advocate  it  today, 
even  to  the  declaration  which  I  have  often  made  that 
the  greatest  evil  arising  from  our  treatment  of  land  is 
not  so  much  in  what  we  permit  landowners  to  take 
that  does  not  belong  to  them  as  in  the  impediments 
which  it  places  in  the  way  of  production.  Professor 
Ogilvie  continues : 

Without  regard  to  the  original  value  of  the  soil,  the  gross  amount 
of  property  in  land  is  the  fittest  subject  of  taxation  ;  and  could  it  be 
made  to  support  the  whole  expense  of  the  public,  great  advantages 
would  arise  to  all  orders  of  men.     What,  then,  it  maybe  said,  would 
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not  in  that  case  the  proprietors  of  stock  in  trade,  in  manufacture 
and  arts,  escape  taxation,  that  is,  the  proprietors  of  one-half  the 
national  income?  They  would  indeed,  be  so  exempted;  and  very 
justly,  and  very  profitably  for  the  State ;  for  it  accords  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  thr.ough  successive  generations,  that 
active  progressive  industry  should  be  exempted,  if  possible,  from 
every  pubHc  burden,  and  that  the  whole  weight  should  be  laid  on 
that  quiescent  stock,  which  has  been  formerly  accumulated,  as  the 
reward  of  an  industry  which  is  now  no  longer  exerted. 

But  despairing,  as  he  afterward  declares  that  he  does, 
of  getting  all  taxes  placed  on  land  values  alone,  he  de- 
clares that  the  next  best  thing  would  be  to  place  them 
on  real  estate,  and  meets  an  objection  that  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  : 

If  the  original  value  of  the  soil  be  the  joint  property  of  the  com- 
munity, no  scheme  of  taxation  can  be  so  equitable  as  a  land  tax,  by 
which  alone  the  expenses  of  the  State  ought  to  be  supported,  until 
the  whole  amount  of  that  original  value  be  exhausted ;  for  the  per- 
sons who  have  retained  no  portion  of  that  public  stock,  but  have 
suffered  their  shares  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  land  holders, 
may  be  allowed  to  complain,  if,  before  that  fund  is  entirely  applied 
to  the  public  use,  they  are  subjected  to  taxes,  imposed  on  any  other 
kind  of  property,  or  any  articles  of  consumption.  ■ 

How  preposterous,  then,  is  the  system  of  that  country  which  main- 
tains a  civil  and  mihtary  establishment,  by  taxes  of  large  amount, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  land  tax  at  all !  In  that  example  may 
be  perceived  the  true  spirit  of  legislation,  as  exercised  by  land  holders 
alone. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  review  this  book  at  further 
length,  and  to  show  by  quotations  how  conscious  Ogil- 
vie  was  of  the  evils  of  private  property  in  land  ;  how 
he  charges  upon  this  fundamental  wrong  the  poverty, 
turbulence,  and  misery  of  the  civilized  world,  the  fact 
that  "  out  of  ten  thousand  acres  not  ten  are  properly 
cultivated,"  and  that  "out  of  every  thousand  human 
beings  not  five  are  endowed  with  the  strength 
and  comeliness  that  nature  has  intended  for  them  ;" 
how  it  is  more  oppressive  to  the  people  than  "all 
the  tyranny  of  kings,   the  imposture   of  priests  and 
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the  chicane  of  lawyers  taken  together,"  and  how  the 
tax  that  it  levies  on  industry  is  more  burdensome  than 
all  other  taxes.  He  evidently  does  his  very  best  to  be 
moderate  and  conservative  and  polite  to  the  landown- 
ing class,  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member,  though 
in  a  small  way,  but  in  spite  of  himself  he  occasionally 
breaks  out.     For  instance  : 

Land  holders  stand  foremost  in  opposing  the  imposition  of  exorbi- 
tant taxes  by  the  State  forgetting  the  exorbitancy  of  that  taxation 
which  they  themselves  impose  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
which  the  sovereign  may  in  justice,  and  in  the  way  of  retaliation 
ought,  to  regulate  and  restrain.  If  considered  as  the  rewards  of 
duties  to  be  performed  to  the  public,  the  incomes  of  the  clergy,  after 
admitting  all  that  spleen  has  advanced  against  that  order  of  men, 
must  appear  by  far  better  earned  than  the  incomes  of  land  holders. 
How  slight,  indeed,  in  themselves,  and  how  negligently  performed, 
are  those  duties  which  the  State  seems  to  expect  at  the  hands  of 
land  holders  in  return  for  their  affluence.  The  public  good  requires 
that  every  individual  should  be  excited  to  employ  his  industry  in  in- 
creasing the  public  stock,  or  to  exert  his  talents  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, by  the  certainty  of  a  due  reward.  Whoever  enjoys  any  rev- 
enue not  proportioned  to  such  industry  of  his  own  or  his  ancestors 
is  a  freebooter,  who  has  found  means  to  cheat  or  to  rob  the  public, 
and  more  especially  the  indigent  of  that  district  in  which  he  lives. 
But  the  hereditary  revenue  of  a  great  land  holder  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  his  industry,  and  secure  from  every  danger  that  does 
not  threaten  the  whole  State.  It  increases,  also,  without  any  effort 
of  his,  and  in  proportion  to  the  industry  of  those  who  cultivate  the 
soil.  In  respect  of  their  industry,  therefore,  it  is  a  taille  or 
progressive  tax  of  the  most  pernicious  nature,  and  in  respect  of  the 
land  holder  himself  it  is  a  premium  given  to  idleness,  an  induce- 
ment to  refrain  from  any  active  useful  employment. 

Of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  land  owning  class  at 
that  time,  Professor  Ogilvie  was  well  aware,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  democratic  government  the  only  glim- 
mer of  hope  he  had  for  the  freeing  of  industry  from 
taxation,  and  the  resort  to  land  values  for  revenue,  was 
in  some  absolute  monarch.  He  applauds  the  King  of 
Prussia,   Frederick  the  Great,  for  imposing  a  tax  of 
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thirty  per  cent  on  the  rentals  of  landowners,  and  thinks 
that  if  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  earlier  life  by 
the  philosophers  he  called  around  his  throne  he  might 
have  inaugurated  the  greatest  of 'reforms.  But  Fred- 
erick was  then  over  seventy  and  what  hope  Ogilvie  had 
centred  in  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XVI.,  whom  he 
speaks  of  in  high  terms,  and  to  whom  he  doubtless  sent 
a  copy  of  his  book.  But  Louis  was  destined  ere  long 
to  lose  both  crown  and  head. 

Evidently  despairing  of  the  carrying  out  in  its  full- 
ness the  reform,  of  which  he  saw  the  necessity.  Profes- 
sor Ogilvie  goes  on  to  propose  schemes  for  making 
some  amelioration,  such  as  making  allotments  to  actual 
cultivators,  taxing  vacant  land  and  short  leases,  etc. 

What  little  hope  he  had  in  1782  Professor  Ogilvie 
must  have  seen  entirely  swept  away  in  the  years  that 
ensued,  and  in  1819,  when  he  died,  the  wrongful  system 
must  have  seemed  to  him  more  firmly  rooted  than  ever. 
But  his  book  has  accomplished  what  he  evidently 
wished  it  to  accomplish,  and  conveyed  to  us  more  than 
a  century  after  the  fact  that  he  saw  the  great  truths 
we  single  tax  men  now  see.  It  seems  almost  like  a 
greeting  from  beyond  the  grave. 

I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Macdonald  since  he  sent 
me  this  advance  copy  ;  but  I  shall  write  him  for  copies 
as  soon  as  they  are  published,  and  will  advertise  them 
in  the  "Standard." 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  plagiarism.  Here  is  Ogil- 
vie, sixty-eight  years  before  Dove,  setting  forth  the 
same  principles  that  Mr.  Sullivan  says  I  must  have 
taken  from  Dove.  Will  he  say  that  Ogilvie  was  the 
first  discoverer  ?  On  the  contrary,  poor  Ogilvie  in  his 
turn  must  have  his  "  pretensions  "  collapsed.  For  on 
November  8,  1775,  Thomas  Spence,  then  a  bookseller  at 
Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  read  a  lecture  before  the  Phil- 
osophical  Society  of  that  town,   for  the  printing  of 
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which  that  society,  as  Spence  put  it,  did  him  the  honor 
to  expel  him.  In  this  lecture,  which  was  republished 
in  London,  1882,  by  H.  H.  Hyndman,  Spence,  who,  by 
the  bye,  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  declared  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  all  men  "  have  as  equal  and  just  a 
property  in  land  as  they  have  in  liberty,  air,  or  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun,"  and  proposed  a  plan  by 
which  the  value  of  land  should  be  made  to  bear  all 
public  expenses,  and  all  other  taxes  of  whatever  kind 
and  nature  should  be  abolished.  It  was  that  the  par- 
ishes, where  there  was  to  be  universal  suffrage,  should 
collect  the  rent  of  land.  Here  are  some  extracts  from 
his  picture  of  what  then  would  be  : 

Then  you  may  behold  the  rent  which  the  people  have  paid  into 
the  parish  treasuries,  employed  by  each  parish  in  paying  the  gov- 
ernment its  share  of  the  sum  which  the  parliament  or  national  con- 
gress at  any  time  grants  ;  in  maintaining  and  relieving  its  own  poor 
and  people  out  of  work  ;  in  paying  the  necessary  officers  their  sal- 
aries ;  in  building,  repairing  and  adorning  its  houses,  bridges,  and 
other  structures  ;  in  making  and  maintaining  convenient  and  delight- 
ful streets,  highways  and  passages  both  tor  foot  and  carriages  ;  in 
making  and  maintaining  canals,  and  other  conveniences  for  trade 
and  navigation  ;  in  planting  and  taking  in  waste  grounds ;  in  pro- 
viding and  keeping  up  a  magazine  of  ammunition,  and  all  sorts  of 
arms  sufficient  for  all  its  inhabitants  in  case  of  danger  from  ene- 
mies ;  in  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  or  any- 
thing else  thought  worthy  of  encouragement ;  and,  in  a  word,  in 
doing  whatever  the  people  think  proper ;  and  not,  as  formerly,  to 
support  and  spread  luxury,  pride  and  all  manner  of  vice. 

There  are  no  tolls  or  taxes  of  any  kind  paid  among  them  by  native 
or  foreigner  but  the  aforesaid  rent,  which  every  person  pays  to  the 
parish,  according  to  the  quantity,  quality  and  conveniences  of  the 
land,  housing,  etc.,  which  he  occupies  in  it.  The  government,  poor, 
roads,  etc.,  etc.,  as  said  before,  are  all  maintained  by  the  parishes 
with  the  rent;  on  which  account  all  wares,  manufactures,  allowable 
trade  employments  or  actions  are  entirely  duty  free..  Freedom  to 
do  anything  whatever  cannot  there  be  bought ;  a  thing  is  either  en- 
tirely prohibited  as  theft  or  murder,  or  entirely  free  to  every  one 
without  tax  or  price !  and  the  rents  are  still  not  so  high,  notwith- 
standing all  that  is  done  with  them,  as  they  were  formerly  for  only 
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the  maintenance  of  a  few  haughty,  unthankful  landlords.  For  the 
government,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the- greatest  mouth,  having 
neither  excisemen,  custom  house  men,  collectors,  army,  pensioners, 
bribery,  nor  such  like  ruination  vermin  to  maintain,  is  soon  satis- 
fied, and  moreover  there  are  no  rtiore  persons  employed  in  offices, 
either  about  the  government  or  parishes,  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  their  salaries  are  but  just  sufficient  to  maintain  them  suit- 
ably to  their  offices.  And  as  to  the  other  charges,  they  are  but  trifles, 
and  might  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 

And  it  is  thus  that  Spence  closes  his  lecture  : 

But  what  will  make  this  prospect  yet  more  glowing  is  that  after 
this  empire  of  right  and  reason  is  thus  established  it  will  stand  for- 
ever. Force  and  corruption  attempting  its  downfall  shall  be  equally 
baffled,  and  all  other  nations  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration  at 
its  happiness  and  stability  shall  follow  the  example,  and  thus  the 
whole  earth  shall  at  last  be  happy,  and  live  like  brethren. 

God  help  us  to  bring  it  !  What  we  are  struggling  for 
in  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  no 
new  and  before  undreamed-of  thing.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  ages. 

When  I  lectured  in  Oxford  in  1884,  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  political  economy  in  that  university  opposed  me, 
saying  that  he  had  gone  through  *'  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," and  could  find  in  it  nothing  that  was  both  new 
and  true.  I  replied  by  accepting  his  characterization 
of  the  book,  and  thanking  him  for  the  compliment,  tell- 
ing him  that  in  the  domain  of  which  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  treated  anything  that  was  true  could  not  be 
new.  And  so  it  is.  It  is,  as  Madame  de  Stael  said,  not 
tyranny  that  is  ancient,  but  liberty.  And  to  free  men, 
what  we  have  to  do,  is  not  to  make  ne\v  inventions,  but 
simply  to  destroy  the  artificial  restrictions  that  have 
been  imposed,  and  to  come  back  to  the  natural  order. 
"God  made  man  upright." 

When  I  first  came  to  see  what  is  the  root  of  our  so- 
cial difficulties,  and  how  this  fundamental  wrong  might 
be  cured  in  the  easiest  way  by  concentrating  taxes  on 
land  values,  I  had  worked  out  the  whole  thing  for  my- 
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self  without  conscious  aid  that  I  can  remember,  unless 
it  might  have  been  the  light  I  got  from  Bissett's 
"  Strength  of  Nations  "  as  to  the  economic  character  of 
the  feudal  system.  When  I  published  "  Our  Land  and 
Land  Policy,"  I  had  not  even  heard  of  the  physiocrats 
and  the  impot  unique.  But  I  knew  that  if  it  was  really 
a  star  I  had  seen,  that  others  must  have  seen  it,  too. 
And  so  with  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  I  said  in  that 
book  that  it  would  come  to  many  to  whom  it  would 
seem  like  the  echo  of  their  own  thoughts.  And  beyond 
what  I  then  knew,  I  was  certain  that  there  must  have 
been  others  before  me  who  saw  the  same  essential 
truths.  And  as  I  have  heard  of  such  men  one  after  the 
other,  I  have  felt  that  they  gave  but  additional  evi- 
dences that  we  were  indeed  on  the  true  track,  and  still 
more  clearly  showed  that  though  against  us  was  ignor- 
ance and  power,  yet  behind  us  were  the  hope  and  the 
faith  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ages — the  deepest  and 
clearest  perceptions  of  man. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  defend  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  from  a  charge  of  plagiarism.  What  that  book 
has  done  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

If  it  had  been  such  a  book  as  those  it  has  rescued 
from  forgetfulness,  it  would  have  shared  their  fate. 
The  strength  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  is  not  that  it 
restated  fundamental  truths  which  others  had  before 
stated.  It  is  that  it  related  those  truths  to  all  other 
truths,  that  it  shattered  the  elaborate  structure  that 
under  the  name  of  political  economy  had  been  built  up 
to  hide  them,  and  restoring  what  had  indeed  been  a 
dismal  science  to  its  own  proper  symmetry,  made  it  the 
science  of  hope  and  of  faith.  And  the  criticism  of  ten 
years  upon  a  book  which  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  similar  book  ever  .did  before,  shows  that  it 
was  no  idle  boast  that  I  made  when  in  concluding  the 
economic  part  I  said  : 
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"  I  have  covered  every  point  and  met  every  objec- 
tion." Henry  George. 

Twentieth  Century,  November  7,  1889. 

MR.    GEORGE  AS  A  BELIEVER  IN   MALTHUS. 


BY    J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


N.  W.  Senior,  writing  forty  years  ago  of  the  de- 
bate over  the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  said  that  political 
economists  were  divided  on  the  question  into  tv/o  hos- 
tile camps  and  that  it  were  hardly  possible  to  bring 
forth  new  arguments  on  either  side.  One  is  struck 
with  the  truth  of  this  remark  on  reading  the  chapters 
on  Malthusianism  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty "  and 
then  glancing  at  what  Whately,  Jones,  Senior,  and 
Godwin  said  on  the  subject  long  ago. 

In  the  introduction  of  Mr.  George's  argument  is  the 
following  • 

The  current  doctrine  as  to  the  derivation  and  law  of  wages  finds 
its  strongest  support  in  a  doctrine  as  generally  accepted — the  doc- 
trine to  which  Malthus  has  given  his  name — ^^that  population  natu- 
rally tends  to  increase  faster  than  subsistence, — Page  68. 

Today  it  [the  doctrine  of  Malthus]  stands  in  the  world  of  thought 
as  accepted  truth  which  compels  the  recognition  even  of  those  who 
would  fain  disbelieve  it. — Page  71. 

Thus  commended  and  seemingly  proved,  thus  linked  and  but- 
tressed, the  Malthusian  theory  ...  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  an  unquestionable  truth. — Page  76. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  George  could 
put  forward  such  notions.  Does  he  mean  to  ignore 
Godwin's  676  pages,  and  Sadler's  two  volumes,  one  of 
600  pages,  the  other  of  700,  all  directed  against  the  doc- 
trines of  Malthus  ?  And  the  replies  of  Southey,  Cole- 
ridge, Bishop  Huntingford,  Grahame,  Price,  Muret, 
Anderson,  Owen,  Scrope,  Weyland,  Spencer  ?  The 
public  library  shelves  are  heavy  with  an ti- Malthus 
books.     "  For  thirty  years  it  rained  refutations,"  says 
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a  biographer   of   Malthus,   speaking  of  his  theory. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  faster 
than  subsistence,  Whately,  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Logic," 
has  the  following :  (See  "  Progress  and  Poverty," 
page  77,  Lovell's  edition,  as  to  "tendency.") 

The  doctrine,  as  mischievous  as  it  is,  I  conceive  unfounded,  that 
since  there  is  a  tendency  in  population  to  increase  faster  than  the 
means  of  subsistence  hence  the  pressure  of  population  against  sub- 
sistence may  be  expected  to  become  greater  and  greater  in  each 
successive  generation  (unless  new  and  extraordinary  remedies  are 
resorted  to),  and  thus  to  produce  a  progressive  diminution  of  human 
welfare  ;  this  doctrine,  which  some  maintain,  in  defense  of  the  fact 
that  all  civilized  countries  have  a  greater  proportionate  amount  of 
wealth  (in  other  words,  a  smaller  population,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  subsistence),  now  than  formerly,  may  be  traced  chiefly 
to  an  undetected  ambiguity  in  the  word  tendency,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  middle  term  of  the  argument.  By  a  "tendency"  tOr 
ward  a  certain  result  is  sometimes  meant,  "  the  existence  of  a 
cause  which,  if  operating  unimpeded  ^gxA^  produce  that  result." 
In  this  sense  it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  earth,  or  any  other 
body  moving  round  a  centre,  has  a  tendency  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent. 
.  .  .  But  .  .  .  the  earth  has  a  greater  tendency  to  remain 
in  its  orbit  than  to  fly  off  from  it ;  man  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
stand  erect  than  to  fall  prostrate,  and  (as  may  be  proved  by  com- 
paring a  more  barbarous  with  a  more  civilized  period  in  the  history 
of  any  country)  in  the  progress  of  society,  subsistence  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  population;  or, 'at  least, 
with  a  continually  dimtmshing  inferiority.  In  this  country,  for 
instance,  much  as  our  population  has  increased  within  the  last  five 
centuries,  it  yet  bears  a  far  less  ratio  to  subsistence  (though  still  a 
much  greater  than  could  be  wished)  than  it  did  five  hundred  years 
ago. 

In  Richard  Jones's  "  Essay  on  Distribution,"  183 1,  he 
says  : 

As  soon  as  we  withdraw  our  eyes  from  books  to  consult  the  sta- 
tistical map  of  the  world,  it  shows  us  that  the  countries  in  which  the 
rent  of  land  is  highest,  instead  of  exhibiting  always  indications  of  a 
decline  in  the  efficiency  of  agriculture,  are  ordinarily  those  in  which 
the  largest  populations  are  maintained  in  the  greatest  plenty  by  the 
exertions  of  the  smallest  proportion  of  their  laboring  hands. 
.     .     .     Again,  looking  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  different  orders 
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of  the  population  of  any  one  country,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  that  is,  those  classes  which  have  an  al- 
most unlimited  command  over  food  and  all  the  means  of  a  health- 
ful subsistence,  remain  single  more  frequently,  marry  later,  and 
increase  more  slowly,  than  those  whose  means  of  subsistence  are 
more  scanty  ;  and,  comparing  afterward  nation  with  nation,  a  simi- 
lar fact  forces  itself  upon  us  ;  and  we  see  populations  whose  means 
are  comparatively  ample  increasing  less  rapidly  than  those  who  are 
confessedly  more  wretched.  These  facts  indicate  at  once,  to  an 
unprejudiced  observer,  the  presence  and  influence  among  commu- 
nities of  men  of  causes  which,  coming  into  action  during  the  prog- 
ress of  plenty  and  refinement,  serve  to  moderate  the  exercise  of 
man's  physical  power  of  increase,  and  are  not  resolvable  evidently 
into  misery,  and  almost  as  evidently  not  into  unmixed  vice,  or  into 
a  faultless  state  of  moral  restraint.  The  perception  of  this  fact  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  inspire  distrust  in  those  dismal  systems  which 
teach  that  the  whole  human  race  is  under  the  resistless  dominion 
of  an  impulse  forcing  ever  its  aggregate  numbers  forward  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  subsistence  they  can  procure,  and  that  even 
wealth  and  plenty  are  only  forces  which  impel  communities  gradu- 
ally, but  inevitably,  toward  want. 

This  thought  is  on  page  102,  "  Progress  and  Poverty." 
In  Godwin's  reply  to  Malthus,  *'  Of  Population,"  1820, 
676  pages,  is  a  complete  survey  of  perhaps  every  phase 
of  the  whole  question  raised  by  Malthus.  As  to  poverty 
resulting  from  the  pressure  of  population  against  sub- 
sistence, Godwin  says  : 

The  inference  from  all  history  is,  that  population  does  not  chal- 
lenge the  vigilance  of  governments  to  keep  it  down.  .  .  .  Man- 
kind does  not  increase  in  the  way  in  which  he  [Malthus]  affirms,  and 
he  never  had  any  substantial  reason  for  the  affirmation,  in  the  New 
World.  The  increase  of  the  numbers  of  mankind  is  not  counter- 
acted in  the  way  in  which  he  affirms  it  is  counteracted,  in  the  Old 
World. 

The  point  is  developed  in  whole  chapters  by  citations 
of  facts  and  reviews  of  the  population  question  in  many 
countries.  As  to  decadence  of  populations  (see  **  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  page  79.)  Godwin  says  : 

There  are  certain  countries  which  w^ere  once  in  an  eminent  degree 
prosperous  and  flourishmg  that  are  now  sunk  in  a  state  of  compara- 
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tive  solitude  and  desolation.  Such  are  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy, 
Sicily,  that  part  of  Asia  which  in  ancient  times  was  subject  to  the 
great  king,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. To  these  may  be  added  the  extensive  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  in  the  New  World,  together  with  the  islands  of  the  Amer- 
ican Archipelago. — Page  327. 

Godwin  has  chapter  -upon  chapter  controverting  the 
assertion  that  there  is  or  ever  has  been  a  general  ten- 
dency of  population  to  outrun  subsistence.  He  shows, 
and  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  reverts  to  the  fact  (page 
82,  that  "the  great  men  of  India,  as  those  of  China, 
had  no  apprehension  of  the  evils  of  population." 

Godwin  (page  95)  speaks  of  the  species  of  animals 
that  have  perished,  "  the  behemoth,  the  mammoth,  the 
unicorn,  the  leviathan,"  indicating  that  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus  are  at  least  not  applicable  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals. After  mentioning  the  extinction  of  human  fam- 
ilies, he  gives  a  table  (page  163)  showing  that  in  500 
years  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  only  increased  from 
124,000  to  150,000  in  number,  and  comments  on  what  a 
prodigious  swarm  of  them  there  ought  to  have  been 
according  to  Malthus.  (See  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
on  the  descendants  of  Confucius,  page  S^.) 

Godwin  has  space  also  to  show  that  cases  of  apparent 
over-population  will  not  bear  investigation.  "  Progress 
and  Poverty  "  takes  up  Ireland  as  an  instance  of  this 
fact.  Senior  had  done  this  service  fully  for  Ireland 
years  before,  showing  that,  with  a  population  of  five 
millions,  the  poverty  was  as  deep  as  when  the  country 
had  eight  millions.  Godwin  looked  especially  into  the 
history  of  England  and  Wales. 

As  to  the  power  of  the  reproductive  force  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " 
tells  us  that  a  single  pair  of  salmon  might  fill  the 
ocean  in  a  few  years,  and  that  a  pair  of  rabbits  would 
soon  overrun  a  continent.  Senior  had  already  said 
that  a  single  acre  of  wheat,  the  increase  being  six  to 
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one,  might  stock  all  the  land  of  the  earth  in  fourteen 
years.  Godwin  has  a  chapter  on  this  point,  and  dwells 
on  the  fact  that  man,  in  producing  his  subsistence, 
adapts  and  improves  upon  the  forces  of  nature. 

Godwin,  from  one  end  of  his  book  to  the  other,  brings 
up  the  fact  that  social  injustice  is  the  cause  of  want 
and  misery  : 

The  multiplication  of  the  human  species  has  been  checked  and 
counteracted  by  "  vice  and  misery."  Who  denies  it?  Yes,  con- 
quest is  vice.  Yes,  bad  government  is  vice.  And,  if  these  had 
been  exiled  from  the  face  of  the  earth  we  may  reasonably  believe 
that  the  human  species  and  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell  would 
have  worn  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  which  they  actu- 
ally present." — Page  340. 

Population  is  not  kept  down,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
by  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  but  by  the  positive  institutions 
of  society. — Page  467. 

The  fact,  noted  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  that  in- 
crease of  descendants  does  not  show  increase  of  pop- 
ulation— that  as  a  man  and  his  wife,  having  a  son  and 
daughter,  each  marrying  and  having  two  children, 
would  have  four  grand -childr.en,  so  each  grand- 
child would  have  four  grand-parents  (page  S^) — was 
pointed  out  with  precisely  the  same  illustration  by 
Godwin  (page  98).  The  suggestion  of  the  geometrical 
progression  in  the  increase  of  a  man's  ancestors,  inas- 
much as  he  has  two  parents  and  these  again  each  two 
parents  (page  S^,  *'  Progress  and  Poverty,")  was  actual- 
ly carried  back  in  tabulated  form  by  Godwin,  who 
showed  that  in  the  twentieth  degree  a  man  has  thus 
over  a  million  ancestors.  The  "  desolation  of  the  Car- 
natic  when  Hyder  All's  horsemen  burst  upon  it  in  a 
whirlwind  of  destruction "  (page  87,  "  Progress  and 
Poverty,")  is  described  in  several  pages  by  Godwin 
(beginning  page  329.)  The  reference  on  page  79, 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  to  Montesquieu's  assertion 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  that  the  popu- 
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lation  of  the  eaith  had,  since  the  Christian  era, 
greatly  declined,  is  borne  out  by  a  long  extract  from 
Montesquieu's  writings  in  Godwin  (page  39.)  On  page 
85,  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  a  quotation  is  made  from 
the  writings  of  Rev.  William  Tennant  with  respect  to 
the  fertility  of  Hindostan  and  the  frequency  of  famine 
there.  Richard  Jones,  in  the  appendix  to  his  "  Essay 
on  Distribution,'  quotes  the  same  writer  on  the  same 
point,  and  Jones,  by  the  way,  opposes  the  theory  of 
che  "diminishing  productiveness  of  land."  A  com- 
parison made  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  (page  84)  be- 
tween the  density  of  population  per  square  mile  in 
India  and  China  and  that  of  European  countries  had 
already  been  made  by  Godwin,  save  that  later  statistics 
gave  the  later  book  some  advantage.  The  references 
to  Sparta,  Peru,  and  Paraguay  (page  82,  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "),  were  each  a  chapter,  or  the  most  of  one,  in 
Godwin  (pages  71-76.)  Reflections  similar  to  those  in 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  on  page  74,  as  to  the  deplor- 
able effects  of  the  doctrines  of  Malthus  in  common 
thought,  are  made  by  Godwin  again  and  again,  and 
the  thought  of  the  fine  passages  as  to  the  nature 
and  powers  of  man  ("  Progress  and  Poverty,"  pages  96 
and  100,)  is  to  be  found  in  David  Booth's  chapter  of 
Godwin's  book  and  in  Godwin's  concluding  chapters. 
The  illustration  of  Mr.  Malthus's  illogical  modes  of 
thought  ("Progress  and  Poverty,"  page  78,) — in  whick 
he  is  quoted  as  believing  that  if  wages  were  increased 
from  eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings  a  day  to  five 
shillings,  meat  would  necessarily  increase  in  price 
from  eight  or  nine  pence  to  two  or  three  shillings  per 
pound,  etc. — is  also  brought  out  in  greater  detail  on 
page  600  of  Godwin's  book.  The  pro-Malthus  "cur- 
rent political  economy  "  from  which  passages  are  cited 
in  "Progress  and  Poverty"  is  Mill  and  McCuUoch. 
Senior,   in   writing  against  Malthus,  quotes  from  the 
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same  authors.     Godwin's  book,  "  Of  Population,"  is  not 
named  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty." 

"  Malthus  and  His  Work,"  by  Professor  James  Bonar, 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  was  issued  in  1885.  A  com- 
prehensive and  philosophic  review  of  the  doctrines  of 
Malthus  and  the  literature  to  which  they  have  given 
birth.  Professor  Bonar's  book  embraces  some  notice  of 
Mr.  George's  chapters  on  the  question.  Why  but  little 
space  is  accorded  Mr.  George's  arguments  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  Professor  Bonar  says  of  them.  On 
page  305  (Macmillan's  edition)  Professor  Bonar  prints 
the  passage  in  which  occurs  the  famous  sentence  in 
Malthus's  "  Essay"  :  "At  nature's  mighty  feast  there  is 
no  vacant  cover  for  him,"  (the  man  born  without  pos- 
sessions), and  in  a  foot-note  he  adds  :  "  The  passage 
is  quoted  in  ful",  because  by  recent  critics  it  is  much 
garbled ;  e.  ^.,  in  '  Progress  and  Poverty,'  VII.,  i.,  304, 
note,"  (Lovell's  edition,  page  243).  Professor  Bonar 
enumerates  the  sixteen  "  direct  arguments  "  made  by 
Mr.  George  against  Malthus.  Before  stating  them  he 
says  : 

Of  the  two  most  prominent  schemes  of  our  own  day  for  the  re- 
construction of  society,  one,  that  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  involves  an 
unconscious  recourse  to  the  old  weapons  of  Godwin,  Sadler  and 
other  opponents  of  Malthus.  "Progress  and  Poverty"  does  not 
contain  any  argument  not  to  be  found  in  these  wi iters. — Page  385. 

After  recounting  Mr.  George's  arguments  Professor 
Bonar  ends  by  saying  : 

What  is  right  in  this  view  of  the  real  law  of  population  is  com- 
mon to  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  What  is  wrong  is 
common  to  him  and  Godwin. 

Professor  Bonar  says  that  Malthus  has  been  gen- 
erally misrepresented  by  his  later  opponents,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  imbibed  their  notions  of  him 
simply  from  Godwin  and  others  among  his  earlier  op- 
ponents.    His  geometrical   and  arithmetical  progres- 
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sions,  for  instance,  were  never  meant  to  express  facts, 
but  tendencies.  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  his  most  energetic 
antagonists,  was  brought  to  confess  that  he  had  not 
criticised  what  Malthus  had  said,  but  rather  what  he 
was  reported  to  have  said,  and  after  some  correspond- 
ence with  Malthus  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  his 
own  views  differed  only  in  a  slight  degree  from  the 
real  ideas  of  the  horrid  and  ungodly  parson. 

John  Rae,  in  "Contemporary  Socialism,"  (page  413, 
Scribner's  edition,  1885,)  says  that  by  an  admission 
which  Mr.  George  makes  in  his  argument  against  Mal- 
thus, "  he  virtually  surrenders  his  case  "  : 

Mr.  George  himself  admits  that  in  a  country  of  inconsiderable 
extent,  or  in  a  small  island,  such  as  Pitcaim's  Island,  over-popula- 
tion is  quite  possible  before  elbow-room  is  near  exhausted.  He  ad- 
mits in  detail  what  he  denies  in  gross.  For  is  not  the  soil  of  an 
island  or  an  inconsiderable  country  as  eternal  as  the  soil  of  a  conti- 
nent ?  The  only  difference  is  that  it  is  not  so  extensive,  and  there- 
fore comes  to  the  epoch  of  diminishing  return  sooner.  That  is  all. 
.  .  .  If  density  of  population  is  such  a  sure  improver  of  produc- 
tion as  Mr.  George  represents  it  to  be  elsewhere,  why  should  it  fail 
here  ?  And  if  it  fail  anywhere,  how  can  he  argue  that  it  must  suc- 
ceed everywhere?  Once  he  admits,  as  he  does  in  this  passage,  that 
subsistence  has  a  definite  limit  in  the  modes  of  production  that 
happen  to  be  known  in  any  age  and  country,  and  that  population 
has  a  definite  limit  for  such  age  and  country  in  the  amount  of  sub- 
sistence which  the  known  modes  of  production  are  capable  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  soil,  he  really  admits  all  that  Malthusians  gen- 
erally contend  for,  and,  coming  to  curse,  he  has  really  blessed  them 
altogether. 

So,  after  some  investigation,  we  must  disagree  with 
Mr.  George.  When  he  started  in  to  write  it  down, 
Malthusianism  was  not  entirely  an  accepted  truth. 
Half  a  century  ago,  in  fact,  the  discussion  over  it  com- 
passed every  idea  opposed  to  it  that  we  see  brought  out 
today.  Moreover,  in  his  criticisms  of  what  learned 
authority  tells  us  is  a  fictitious  Malthus,  evolved  in  the 
course  of  a  now  venerable  controversy  by  the  oppo- 
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nents  of  a  misunderstood  Malthusianism,  Mr.  George 
admits,  by  an  unfortunate  slip,  that  he  is  pleading  the 
wrong  side  of  the  case  and  really  believes  what  Mal- 
thus  taught. 

MR.   GEORGE'S    CONFUTATION    OF   A    RE- 
JECTED   THEORY. 


BY    J.  W.    SULLIVAN. 

In  Book  L,  chapter  i,  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  the 
author  quotes  the  wages-fund  theory—"  that  wages  are 
fixed  by  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  laborers  and 
the  amount  of  capital  devoted  to  the  employment  of 
labor,  and  constantly  tend  to  the  lowest  amount  on 
which  laborers  will  consent  to  live  and  reproduce,  be- 
cause the  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  tends  nat- 
urally to  follow  and  overtake  any  increase  of  capital " 
— and  says : 

In  current  thought  this  doctrine  holds  all  but  undisputed  sway. 
It  bears  the  indorsement  of  the  very  highest  names  among  the  cul- 
tivators of  political  economy,  and  though  there  have  been  attacks 
upon  it,  they  are  generally  more  formal  than  real.  It  is  assumed 
by  Buckle  as  the  basis  of  his  generalizations  of  universal  history.  It 
is  taught  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  English  and  American  uni- 
versities, and  is  laid  down  in  text  books  which  aim  at  leading  the 
masses  to  reason  correctly  upon  practical  affairs. — [Pages  16-17. 

I  am  aware  that  the  theorem  that  wages  are  drawn  from  capital 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  apparently  best  settled  of  cur- 
rent political  economy,  and  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  axiomatic 
by  all  the  great  thinkers  who  have  devoted  their  powers  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  science. — [Page  20. 

Among  the  leading  writers  on  the  science  mentioned 
in  the  article  on  "  Political  Economy"  in  the  "  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica"  are  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Richard 
Jones,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  Thorold  Rogers,  among 
Englishmen,  Lassalle,   Marx,  and  Proudhon,    among 
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those  of  the  Continent,  and  F.  A.  Walker  among  Amer- 
icans.    They,  and  many  other  economists,  had  rejected 
the  theory  of  a  wages  fund  long  before  1879,  the  year 
in  which  "  Progress  and  Poverty"  was  issued. 
Said  Leslie,  writing  in  the  "Academy,"  June,  1874  : 

In  Germany,  the  doctrine  of  a  wages  fund  was  controverted  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  been  repeatedly  assailed  since  ;  nor 
does  it  now  form,  we  may  believe  we  may  affirm,  an  article  of  the 
creed  of  any  school  of  German  economists.  It  is  condemned  by  M. 
de  Lavelye.  The  notion  that  there  is  a  national  wages  fund  is  in- 
compatible with  the  exposition  which  M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  has 
given  of  the  diversity  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  different  parts  of 
France.  In  England,  the  doctrine  was,  after  mature  consideration, 
abandoned  by  Mr.  Mill  ;  it  has  been  vigorously  assailed  by  Mr. 
Thornton  ;  it  is  repudiated  by  Mr.  Jevons,  and,  among  other  econ- 
omists, the  present  reviewer  long  ago  combated  it.  .  .  .  An  ag- 
gregate wages  fund  and  an  average  rate  of  wages  are  mere  fictions, 
hiding  the  real  rates  of  wages,  the  real  causes  that  govern  them, 
and  the  real  sources  from  which  they  proceed. 

Leslie  had  contributed  an  article  to  "  Eraser's  Maga- 
zine''in  1868,  in  which  he  attacked  the  wages-fund  the- 
ory at  length.  He  had  been  preceded,  however,  by  F. 
D.  Longe,  who  in  1866  had  published  **  A  Refutation  of 
the  Wages- Fund  Theory  of  Modern  Political  Econo- 
my.'^  But  Jones,  as  early  as  1831,  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  a  work  used  by 
Mill,  summed  up  as  follows  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  book  as  to  the  groundwork 
of  fact  for  the  wages-fund  theory  : 

Enumerating  first  the  funds  from  which  labor  is  supported,  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  are  various  and  different,  and  that  of  these 
various  funds  that  which  is  saved  from  income  and  is  most  appro- 
priately called  capital,  is  only  one  and  the  least.  [—Page  xviii. 

In  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Political  Economy,"  F.  A. 
Walker  describes  John  Stuart  Mill's  "recantation  of 
his  belief  in  the  wages-fund  theory,"  as  made  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review,"  May,  1869.  He  says  that  it 
"  produced  a  deep  impression."     Professor  Walker,  in 
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chapter  8,  "  The  Wages  Question,"  1876,  mentions  half 
a  dozen  economists  who  had  then  rejected  the  wages- 
fund  theory.  Professor  Luigi  Cossa  wrote  in  Pavia, 
Italy,  in  1877,  ("  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political  Econo- 
my") :  "  The  wages-fund  theory  is  now  almost  com- 
pletely disproved." 

The  "  London  Quarterly  Review,''  Jiily>  187 1,  charac- 
terized the  wages  fund  as  "  a  thing,  or  un-thing  (to  bor- 
row a  German  idiom)  which  is  henceforth  shunted 
fairly  out  of  the  way  of  future  discussion  of  all  ques- 
tions affecting  labor  and  labor's  wages." 

In  1871,  Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  decisively  reject- 
ing the  wages  fund,  advanced  the  proposition  that  the 
"  wages  of  a  laboring  man  are  ultimately  coincident 
with  what  he  produces,  after  the  deduction  of  rent, 
profits,  and  the  interest  of  capital." 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  wrote,  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review,"  September,  1879  : 

The  doctrine  [of  a  wages  fund]  is  altogether  rejected  by  Mr.  Jev- 
ons, Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  Mr.  F.  A.  Walker,  and  other 
American  and  English  economists. 

Proceeding,  in  the  same  paragraph  on  page  20  which 
is  quoted  from  above,  Mr.  George  announces  : 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  [the  wages-fund  theory]  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  a  fundamental  error — the  fruitful  parent  of  a  long  ser- 
ies of  errors,  which  vitiate  most  important  practical  conclusions. 
This  demonstration  I  am  about  to  attempt.  .  .  .  The  proposi- 
tion I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  is  :  That  wages,  instead  of  being 
drawn  from  capital,  are  in  reality  drawn  from  the  product  of  the 
labor  for  which  they  are  paid. — [Page  21. 

Labor  always  precedes  wages. — [Page  44. 

The  discussion  of  this  proposition  and  of  the  func- 
tions of  capital  is  carried  on  up  to  the  end  of  Book  I. 
Henry  George  speaks  throughout  as  if  the  thought 
were  his  against  that  of  all  recognized  economists.  He 
says  : 

In  short,  all  the  teachings  of  the  current  political  economy,  in  the 
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widest  and  most  important  part  of  its  domain,  are  based  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  assumption  that  labor  is  maintained  and  paid 
out  of  existing  capital  before  the  product  which  constitutes  the  ulti- 
mate object  is  secured. — Page  22. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  hardly  had  the  wages-fund 
theory  found  formal  statement  by  N.  W.  Senior  when 
its  error  was  shown  and  the  true  source  of  wages  in 
general  pointed  out.  In  his  "  Essay  on  Distribution,'* 
1831,  Richard  Jones,  rejecting  the  theory,  shows  where 
wages  are  obviously  the  direct  product  of  the  labor  for 
which  they  are  paid  : 

The  rents  thus  paid  by  the  [agricultural]  laborer,  who  extracts 
his  own  wages  from  the  earth,  may  be  called  peasant  rents. — 
[Page  20. 

In  Russia,  the  peasants,  who  are  settled  on  the  soil,  receive  from 
the  proprietors  a  quantity  of  land,  great  or  small,  as  his  discretion 
or  convenience  dictates,  from  which  they  extract  their  wages. — 
[Page  20. 

The  real  wages  of  the  serf,  the  wealth  he  annually  consumes,  de- 
pend on  what  he  is  able  to  extract  from  his  allotment  of  land.  .  . 
With  each  advance  in  the  exactions  of  the  landlord,  the  produce  of 
the  peasant's  allotment,  his  real  wages,  must  become  less. — [Page  48. 

The  metayer  is  a  peasant  tenant  extracting  his  own  wages  and 
subsistence  from  the  soil. — [Page  73. 

Ryot  rents  are,  with  few  exceptions,  peculiar  to  Asia.  They  are 
produce  rents  paid  by  a  laborer,  raising  his  own  wages  from  the 
soil,  to  the  sovereign,  as  its  proprietor. — [Page  109. 

Under  the  head  of  cotter  rents,  we  may  include  all  rents  contract- 
ed to  be  paid  in  money,  by  peasant  tenants,  extracting  their  own 
maintenance  from  the  soil.  .  .  .  The  whole  amount  of  produce 
being  determined  as  before,  the  landlord's  share,  the  rent,  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  left  to  the  peasant,  that  is,  upon  his  wages. — 
[Page  153. 

While  obliged  to  extract  his  own  food  from  the  earth,  the  quanti- 
ty of  produce  which  the  laborer  retained,  the  amount,  that  is,  of 
his  real  wages,  depended,  we  have  seen,  mainly  on  the  contract 
made  with  the  proprietor.  When  the  engagement  of  the  laborer  is 
with  a  capitalist,  this  dependence  on  the  landlord  is  dissolved,  and 
the  amount  of  his  wages  is  determined  by  other  causes. — [Page  188. 

One  important  fact  must  strike  us  forcibly  on  looking  back  on  the 
collective  body  of  those  primary  or  peasant  rents  which  we  have 
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been  tracing,  in  their  various  forms,  over  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
It  is  their  constant  and  very  intimate  connection  with  the  wages  of 
labor.  In  this  respect  the  serf,  the  metayer,  the  ryot,  the  cottier, 
are  alike  ;  the  terms  on  which  they  can  obtain  the  spot  of  ground 
they  cultivate  exercise  an  active  and  predominant  influence  in  de- 
termining the  reward  they  shall  receive  for  their  personal  exertions, 
or,  in  other  words,  their  real  wages.  We  should  take  a  very  false 
view  of  the  causes  which  regulate  the  amount  of  their  earnings  if 
we  merely  calculated  the  quantity  of  capital  in  existence  at  any 
given  time,  and  then  attempted  to  compute  their  share  of  it  by  a 
survey  of  their  numbers.  As  they  produce  their  own  wages,  all  the 
circumstances  which  affect  either  their  powers  of  production,  or 
their  share  of  the  produce,  must  be  taken  into  estimate. — [Page  156. 

Malthus,  the  much  abused,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Popula- 
tion," seventh  edition,  page  368,  said  : 

The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labor  do  not  necessarily  in- 
crease with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  very  rarely  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  it.  The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  does  not 
depend  exclusively  upon  the  increase  of  the  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  labor  or  the  power  of  supporting  a  greater  number  of  la- 
borers. 

In  speaking  of  the  wages  fund,  in  his  "Political 
Economy,"  e(^tion  1836,  page  224,  Malthus  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
depends  "on  the  resources  of  the  country,"  and  not  on 
capital. 

The  "  wages-paid-from-their-produce  theory"  was  put 
forward  in  precise  terms  long  before  it  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  George.    Witness  the  following ; 

F.  A.  Walker,  in  "The  Wages  Question,'^  1876  : 

I  hold  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  product  of  present  indus- 
try.—[Chapter  8. 

Karl  Marx,  in  "Capital,"  1867  : 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  use  value  of  the  labor  power  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  capitalist.  The  laborer  allows  the  buyer  to  consume 
it  before  he  receives  payment  of  the  price.  He  everywhere  g^ves 
credit  to  the  capitalist. — [Page  153,  English  edition. 

From  Storch's  "  Political  Economy,"  1815  : 

The  laborer  lends  his  labor  to  the  capitalist. 
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From  Proudhon's  "What  is  Property?"  Tucker's 
translation,  1876  : 

That  the  producer  may  live,  his  wages  must  repurchase  his  prod- 
uct—[Page  188. 

The  capital  being  given,  production  is  measured,  not  by  the 
amount  of  capital,  but  by  productive  capacity. — [Page  222. 

From  Lassalle's  controversy  with  Schulze-Delitsche, 
1863,  (page  326,  Hoehne  edition,  New  York) : 

If,  in  the  price  of  the  product  nothing  were  paid  but  the  working- 
men's  wages,  where  are  the  interest  and  profits  of  the  capitalists  to 
come  from  ?  .  .  .  Interest  is  created  from  the  product  of  labor 
to  the  extent  of  leaving  to  the  laborer  only  his  wages.  .  .  .  The 
entire  social  question  hinges  upon  the  difference  between  price  of 
the  product  and  amount  of  wages. 

J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  in  "  Fraser's  Magazine,"  April, 
1870  : 

It  is  the  custom  to  speak  of  capital  as  maintaining  labor,  as  set- 
ting labor  in  motion,  as  limiting  the  extent  to  which  labor  can  be 
employed,  as  constituting  a  mysterious  wages  fund,  as  that  which 
gives  vitality  to  industry.  .  .  .  The  practice  of  popular  lan- 
guage is  to  speak  of  the  employer  only  as  a  capitalist  and  to  ignore 
the  capital  of  the  laborer,  whether  it  be  contained  in  himself  or  rep- 
resent the  maintenance  in  advance  which  he  le J&s  in  the  form  of 
labor  to  his  employer.  Take  the  last  of  these  forms  of  capital  first. 
No  one,  I  suppose,  would  doubt  that  if  a  carpenter  hires  himself  at 
weekly  wages  to  a  builder,  and,  possessing  a  week's  wages  in  ad- 
vance, maintains  himself  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night, 
when  the  work  which  he  does  is  paid  for,  that  he  has  as  much  lent 
his  capital  to  the  builder  as  a  banker  does  who  gives  a  credit  or 
drawing  account  to  the  so-called  capitalist  builder.  .  .  .  Wages 
are  not  wholly  advanced  by  capital,  but  are  paid  out  of  the  product 
of  the  labor  for  which  wages  are  due.  ...  A  master  baker  may 
turn  over  his  capital  in  ready  money  trade  every  day,  while  his 
journeymen  as  probably  will  not  recover  their  advance  for  six  days. 
It  is  possible  in  such  a  business,  if  the  returns  are  rapid,  that  the 
capital  which  the  workmen  supply  may  be  greatly  in  excess,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  of  that  which  the  master  turns  over. 

Henry  Sidgwick,  "Westminster  Review,"  Septem- 
ber, 1879  : 

I  must  now  point  out,  with  Professor  Walker,  that  there  is  no  ab- 
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solute  necessity  that  workmen's  wages  should  be  paid  entirely  out 
of  the  saved  results  of  past  industry.  In  fact,  in  newly  colonized 
countries,  where  capital  and  labor  are  at  once  scarce  and  highly 
productive,  the  most  natural  and  convenient  plan  is  to  pay  the  la- 
borer out  of  the  product  of  his  industry,  whatever  sum  he  requires 
for  subsistence  while  laboring  being  merely  advanced. 

As  to  labor  preceding  wages,  F.  A.  Walker,  1876,  has 
the  following : 

I  may  mention  in  illustration  the  case  of  transportation  compa- 
nies owning  railroads,  canals,  steamboats,  or  coaches.  The  em- 
ployes number  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  they  are  rarely  em- 
ployed by  the  day — commonly  by  the  week  or  month.  Yet  the  com- 
panies collect  all  their  fares  for  passage  and  a  portion  of  their 
charges  for  freight  daily.  They  are  thus  always  in  debt,  often  to  a 
vast  amount,  to  their  laborers  for  services  which  have  been  ren- 
dered to  them  and  of  which  they  have  availed  themselves  to  the 
full  extent.  So  that  the  companies  are  virtually  carrying  on  their 
operations  on  capital  a  portion  of  which  is  advanced  by  their  own 
employes. — [Page  134. 

Who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  have  been  the  lead- 
ing economic  writers  who  in  1879  had  not  set  aside  the 
wages-fund  theory  and  who  had  not  discussed  the  the- 
ory that  wages  were  paid  from  their  produce  ?  Says 
John  Rae  of  the  wages-fund  theory  ("  Contemporary 
Socialism,"  page  409)  :  "  It  was  dead  and  buried  be- 
fore Mr.  George  attacked  it.'* 


Twentieth  Century,  December  26,  1889. 

HENRY  GEORGE  IN  BEATEN  TRACKS. 


BY    J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


In  the  correction  of  certain  economic  terms,  Henry 
George  follows  in  the  wake  of  Archbishop  Whately  ;  in 
the  analysis  of  certain  definitions,  in  that  of  Thorold 
Rogers. 

Whately,  in  the  appendix  to  his  "Logic,"  1846,  ob- 
serves that  the  word  "  capital "  had  been  differently  de- 
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fined  or  used  by  Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  Say,  Storch, 
McCulloch,  Mill,  and  Torrens.  In  making  the  same 
point,  George  (page  28)  speaks  of  Smith,  Ricardo,  Mc- 
Culloch, and  Mill,  in  like  order,  giving  examples  of 
their  varying  use  of  the  term  capital,  two  of  the  four 
quotations  being  those  made  by  Whately.  Whately 
(page  126)  speaks  of  "  a  person  "  who  had  included  land 
with  capital ;  George  (page  29)  says  that  Mr.  Thornton 
had  included  land  with  capital.  Whately  (page  263) 
mentions  that  Smith  would  consider  trinkets  in  the 
hands  of  a  jeweler  to  be  capital ;  George  (page  35)  says 
the  stock  of  a  jeweler  would  be  included  as  capital  by 
Smith.  But  these  points  of  resemblance  might  be 
passed  by  as  accidental  were  it  not  that  George  (pages 
115-117)  devotes  much  space  to  the  error,  as  he  takes 
it,  that  economists  generally  had  fallen  into  of  includ- 
ing in  the  term  profits  the  wages  of  superintendence, 
and  that  Whately  (page  267)  makes  the  same  point, 
saying  that  "  almost  all  these  definitions  of  profits  in- 
clude the  wages  of  the  labor  of  the  capitalist.^'  The  "  these 
definitions"  were  those  of  Smith,  Say,  Storch,  Sis- 
mondi,  Malthus,  Mill,  Torrens,  McCulloch,  and  Ricar- 
do. Whately  emphasized  his  comment  with  italics. 
George  treats  the  discovery  as  his  own,  saying : 

To  talk  about  the  distribution  of  wealth  into  rent,  wages,  and 
profits,  is  like  talking  of  the  division  of  mankind  into  men,  women, 
and  human  beings.  Yet  this,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the 
reader,  is  what  is  done  in  all  the  standard  works.  After  formally 
decomposing  profits  into  wages  of  superintendence,  compensation 
for  risk,  and  interest — the  net  return  for  the  use  of  capital — they 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  between  the  rent  of 
land,  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  profits  of  capital. 

What  is  further  said  as  to  profits,  on  page  119,  "Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,"  deserves  mention  with  a  paragraph 
of  the  article  by  Thorold  Rogers  in  the  "  Eraser's"  of 
April,  1870,  already  quoted.     George  says  : 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  profits  are  divided  by  political  econ- 
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omists — namely,  compensation  for  risk,  wages  of  superintendence, 
and  return  for  the  use  of  capital — the  latter  falls  under  the  term  in- 
terest, which  includes  all  the  returns  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  ex- 
cludes everything  else  ;  wages  of  superintendence  falls  under  the 
term  wages,  which  includes  all  returns  for  human  exertion,  and  ex- 
cludes everything  else  ;  and  compensation  for  risk  has  no  place 
whatever,  as  risk  is  eliminated  when  all  the  transactions  of  a  com- 
munity are  taken  together.  I  shall,  therefore,  consistently  with  the 
definitions  of  political  economists,  use  the  term  interest  as  signify- 
ing that  part  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  capital. 
Rogers  says : 

What  is  commonly  called  profit  has  been  long  since  distyiguished 
as  interest,  risk  and  wages  of  superintendence.  ...  The  real 
rate  of  profit  is  the  average  rate  of  interest,  and  whatever  advan- 
tage the  employment  of  capital  can  bestow  on  its  possessor  beyond 
this  rate  is  not  due  to  profit,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  to  some  other 
cause.  .  .  .  Whatever  else  is  secured  to  the  capitalist  beyond 
the  average  rate  of  interest  is  either  wages  of  labor,  /.  e'.,  the  labor 
of  superintendence,  superior  intelligence,  and  tact,  and  the  task  of 
supplying  the  purchaser  with  what  he  wants,  all  which  are  kinds  of 
labor  ;  or  the  replacement  of  outlay  ;  or  insurance  against  risk. 

The  observations  on  pages  47-48,  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty/* with  respect  to  the  confounding  of  money  with 
wealth  are  in  a  vein  similar  to  those  of  Rogers.  Next, 
having  argued  that  wages  are  not  drawn  from  capital 
and  that  laborers  are  not  maintained  by  capital,  George 
proceeds  (page  59)  to  demonstrate  that  "  the  demand 
for  consumption  determines  the  direction  in  which  la- 
bor will  be  expended  in  production,"  and  (page  67) 
that  the  functions  of  capital  are  to  assist  labor  in  pro- 
duction with  tools,  seed,  etc.,  and  with  the  wealth  re- 
quired to  carry  on  exchanges.  In  the  "  Eraser's  "  article 
Rogers  had  thus  put  these  conclusions  : 

That  which  sets  labor  in  motion  is  not,  therefore,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  the  capital  of  the  employer,  but  the  demand  of  the  con- 
sumer. This  demand  is  interpreted  by  the  employer,  and  through 
his  agency  supplied.  He  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
two  factors  which  constitute  exchange,  and  which  constitute  supply 
and  demand. 

The  real  service  which  he  [the  capitalist]  performs  to  the  laborer 
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is  that  of  affording  him  a  means  for  continuous  industry,  by  inter- 
preting or  anticipating  the  demand  of  the  market.  He  does  not 
advance  him  wages  or  maintenance.  He  buys  his  work  and  traffics 
in  that  which  he  buys.  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  to  say  that 
the  so-called  capitalist  maintains  labor.  An  employer  has  had  ser- 
vices advanced  to  him,  and  has  really  contracted  a  loan  with  those 
whom  he  has  employed.  The  function  of  the  employer  is  to  inter- 
pret the  demands  of  the  market. 


The  evidence  is  now  complete  that  in  the  composi- 
tion of  all  that  part  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty^'  preced- 
ing the  development  of  his  laws  of  distribution,  and  in 
a  portion  of  that  part,  the  author  might  have  had  aid 
from  other  economists  at  every  stage.  The  errors  he 
discovers  in  "  the  current  political  economy"  had  been 
known  before.  His  corrections  and  analyses  had  been 
made  before.  The  principles  he  announces  had  been 
debated  before.  Every  link  in  the  chain  of  his  reason- 
ing had  been  forged  before.  His  thought  was  accessi- 
ble in  the  average  public  library.  Its  encyclopedias 
would  have  carried  him  well  along  in  his  preliminary 
investigations.  Its  catalogues  and  reference  books 
for  the  chief  libraries  of  the  country  would  have  giv- 
en him  the  name  of  every  author  and  every  work 
prominent  in  English  political  economy.  Its  *'  Poole's 
Magazine  Index"  would  have  yielded  the  title  of  every 
article  on  economics  published  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  in  all  the  leading  monthlies  of  Great  Britain 
and  America.  And  original,  indeed,  would  the  course 
of  a  writer  on  a  scientific  question  be  who  would  at- 
tempt to  set  up  as  an  authority  without  ascertaining 
what  was  the  thought  of  his  forerunners  and  what  the 
stage  of  the  discussion  at  the  moment  when  he  es- 
sayed to  take  part. 

But  to  readers  whose  first  lessons  in  political  econo- 
my are  gained  from  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  the  book 
seems  packed  with  truth  first  brought  to  light  by  Hen- 
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ry  George.    Witness  what  Mr.  James  Love,  of  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  writes  to  the  Twentieth  Century  : 

The  great  strength  of  the  Malthusian  theory  is  derived  from  the 
current  doctrine  that  "wages  are  drawn  from  capital,"  and  that 
' '  increased  population  is  not  accompanied  by  an  equally  increased 
productive  power."  These  two  Malthusian  buttresses  Mr.  George 
has  shattered — the  first  in  Book  I.  of  •'  Progress  and  Poverty,"  en- 
titled "Wages  and  Capital,"  the  second  in  Chapter  4  of  Book  II., 
entitled  "Disproof  of  the  Malthusian  Theory,"  the  reasoning  in 
both  being  entirely  original.     [Mr.  Love's  italics.] 

Mr.  Love  believes  this  with  the  belief  of  blind  faith. 
He  reiterates  it  through  habit.  Reading  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  soon  after  it  was  issued,  he  has  ever 
since  been  tireless  in  his  support  of  its  teachings,  with 
which  he  is  as  familiar  as  is  a  good  Mormon  with  the 
book  of  latter-day  revelation.  Even  after  reading  that 
Prof.  Bonar  had  said  there  is  not  a  new  argument 
against  Malthus  in  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  he  writes 
that  Henry  George  destroyed  Malthusianism.  Instead 
of  buying  Bonar's  "  Malthus  and  His  Work,"  (Harper's 
Handy  Series),  instead  of  looking  up  Godwin's  "  Of 
Population,"  he  simply  reasserts  of  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty" what  he  has  been  taught  in  it  to  say  of  it.  "  / 
assert,"  "/deny,"  "/distinctly  join  issue,"  says  Hen- 
ry George,  (page  104,)  indignantly  spurning  the  Mal- 
thus doctrine  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  And — "/go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,"  (page  77);  "/ have  pointed  out 
the  fallacy,"  (page  55)  •  "  The  errors  which  /  have  been 
pointing  out,"  (page  34) ;  "  Before  working  out  this 
theory,  /  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  conclusively 
show  the  insufficiency  of  current  theories,"  (page  161.) 
"/,"  "/,"  "/,"  like  a  trade-mark  stamp.  The  attitude 
of  seer  and  prophet  is  maintained  to  the  end  of  the 
work,  "/have  now  traced  to  their  source  social  weak- 
ness and  disease.  /  have  shown  the  remedy.  /  have 
covered  every  point  and  met  every  objection,"  (page 
338.)     Mr.  Love  reads,  believes,  and  worships.     Enough 
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that  his  word  hero  implies  that  all  the  ideas  new  to 
Mr.  Love  are  his,  that  he,  the  writer,  is  the  one  trust- 
worthy authority,  and  that  as  a  rule  other  economists 
need  be  called  up  only  to  be  corrected.  And  thousands 
of  busy  men,  attracted  for  the  first  time  to  political 
economy  by  the  agitation  consequent  on  the  increasing 
pressure  of  social  wrongs,  taking  on  trust  the  claims  of 
the  author  of  the  popular  book  of  the  day,  Mr.  George's 
"  Progress  and  Poverty,"  devoutly  thank  heaven  for 
sending  to  mankind  an  interpreter  of  truth  the  equal 
of  Moses  himself. 

Another  correspondent,  however,  writes  :  "  You  are 
only  telling  us  what  is  already  known  to  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  subject."  True  ?  Is  this  why 
Henry  George  is  not  recognized  as  an  economist  by 
the  economists? 

Twentieth  Century,  February  6,  1889. 

WHEREIN  ''PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY''  IS 
WEAK. 


BY    J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


I. 

"  I  have  covered  every  point  and  met  every  objec- 
tion."— Henry  George's  own  opinion  of  "  Progress  and 
Poverty"  in  1879,  repeated  in  1889.  On  this,  some  que- 
ries, heard  occasionally  among  Single-taxers  : 

(i)  Does  society  present  for  solution  Mr.  George's 
problem  ?  His  conception  of  it  stated,  does  he  not,  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  substitute  one  that  is  entirely 
different  ? 

Smoothed  off  with  little  touches  of  euphony  and  al- 
literativeness,  the  title  page  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
announces  the  work  to  be  an  inquiry  into  "  the  increase 
of  want  with  increase  of  wealth" — language  which 
leaves  the  reader  in  doubt.     Does  the  author  mean  no 
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more  than  that  wherever  there  is  wealth  there,  as  well, 
may  be  found  want,  or  does  he  intend  to  maintain  that, 
as  a  nation  accumulates  wealth,  poverty  invariably 
deepens  and  becomes  more  widespread  among  the 
masses?  On  page  i6  his  problem  is  thus  formulated  : 
"Why,  in  spite  of  increase  in  productive  power,  do 
wages  tend  to  a  minimum  which  will  give  but  a  bare 
living  ?"  Here,  first,  a  fact  is  assumed — that  wages  do 
tend  downward  to  a  uniform  level ;  secondly,  the  level 
is  described  ; — at  it  a  quantity  equivalent  to  but  a  bare 
living  is  received  by  labor  as  wages.  The  ambiguity 
of  the  title  page  is  cleared  away.  Mr.  George's  inquiry 
is,  not  why  poverty,  perhaps  varying  in  gradation,  is 
ever  to  be  found  as  wealth  increases,  not  why  the  poor 
do  not  obtain  a  proportion  of  increased  wealth,  but  why 
the  rewards  of  labor,  governed  by  influences  persist- 
ently acting  in  the  partition  of  production,  cannot  be 
permanently  maintained  above  a  point  which  in  gen- 
eral represents  but  a  bare  living. 

That  he  may  find  his  answer,  Mr.  George  sets  out  to 
discover  the  laws  by  which  wealth  distributes  itself  to 
the  producing  factors.  In  the  hundred  succeeding 
pages  he  disputes  the  laws  taught  by  "  the  current  po- 
litical economy,"  and  then  in  some  fifty  more  sets  up 
his  own  instead.  Having  followed  the  points  as  made 
by  Mr.  George  in  these  chapters,  the  reader  is  prepared 
for  the  author's  evidence  of  the/«^/  that  wages  do  tend 
to  the  minimum  described,  as  well  as  for  his  statement 
of  the  reason  why  they  do,  when  he  is  confronted  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  Book  III.,  chapter  6,  with  this  explan- 
ation : 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader,  before  closing  this 
chapter,  of  what  has  been  before  stated — that  I  am  using  the  word 
wages  not  in  the  sense  of  a  quantity,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  propor- 
tion. When  I  say  that  wages  fall  as  rent  rises,  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  quantity  of  wealth  obtained  by  laborers  as  wages  is  necessarily 
less,  but  that  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  produce  is 
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necessarily  less.    The  proportion  may  diminish  while  the  quantity 
remains  the  same  or  even  increases. 

Of  this  "strange  turn,"  John  Rae  (page  438,  "Con- 
temporary Socialism,")  says  : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  only  reason  why  he  [Mr.  George] 
undertook  to  search  for  these  laws  [of  distribution]  at  all  was,  that 
by  means  of  them  he  might  explain  why  wages  tended  to  sink  to  a 
minimum  that  would  give  but  a  bare  living,  but  now  that  he  has 
discovered  those  laws  he  declines  to  apply  them  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  He  will  not  draw  the  very  conclusion  he  has  laid 
down  all  his  apparatus  to  establish.  He  will  not  solve  the  problem 
he  has  promised  us  to  solve  ;  in  fact,  he  tells  us  he  never  meant  to 
solve  it ;  he  never  thought  or  said  wages  tended  to  sink  to  a  mini- 
mum that  would  give  but  a  bare  living  ;  he  never  said  they  tended 
to  sink  at  all ;  all  he  meant  to  assert  was  that  if  they  increased  they 
did  not  increase  so  fast  as  the  national  wealth  generally.  .  .  . 
He  will  not  therefore,  after  all,  show  us  why  the  poor  are  getting 
poorer  ;  but  he  will  read  for  us,  if  we  like,  another  riddle, — why 
they  are  not  growing  rich  so  fast  as  some  of  their  neighbors. 

What  reply  can  the  Single-taxer  make  to  the  oppo- 
nent who,  well  equipped  as  to  data  and  demanding  pre- 
cision, avers:  "  Mr.  George's  problem  is  no  problem  at  all. 
Wages  do  not  tend  to  a  bare  living.  It  has  been  shown 
time  and  again,  through  convincing  methods,  by  many 
painstaking  investigators,  especially  by  Mr.  Giffen,  Mr. 
Wells,  and  Mr.  Atkinson,  that,  throughout  the  civilized 
world  as  a  whole,  wages  have  been  steadily  increasing 
for  thirty  years.  Sharing  in  a  small  measure  the  abun- 
dantly increasing  wealth  and,  almost  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  other  classes,  the  famine-preventing  advan- 
tages of  the  age,  the  poor  have  grown  richer,  and  their 
condition  is  undoubtedly  better  than  that  of  their  fa- 
thers. Error  proven  as  the  foundation  of  your  philos- 
opher's theories,  one  can  be  but  indifferent  to  his  con- 
clusions." The  Single-taxer  can  but  say  that  Mr.  George 
ought  to  have  stated  the  purpose  of  his  inquiry  to  be 
the  discovery  of  social  injustice  as  affecting  the  divi- 
sion of  the  products  of  labor,  in  order  that  he  might 
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find  the  remedy  for  that  injustice.  The  point  on  which 
his  reasoning  bears  is,  not  that  the  poor  earn  only  a 
bare  living,  nor  that  the  poor  are  growing  poorer,  but 
that  the  distribution  of  wealth,  governed  as  it  is  by 
privilege,  is  grossly  inequitable.  Were  wages  consid- 
erably advanced  by  the  momentum  of  the  increase  in 
wealth,  or  doubled  through  philanthropy,  and  monopo- 
ly in  land  still  remain,  the  argument  against  the  injus- 
tice of  that  monopoly  would  still  be  sound.  Therefore, 
in  defining  his  problem  Henry  George  did  err,  and  in 
permitting  the  first  formal  statement  of  it  to  pass  out 
of  sight  and  taking  up  another  he  did  confuse  his  case. 
The  weakness  of  his  position  on  both  points  has  been 
a  source  of  strength  to  opponents. 

(2)  Are  the  profits  of  capital  found  only  in  interest? 

With  profits,  Mr.  George  asserts  (page  ii8)  his  in- 
quiry has  nothing  to  do,  since  profits  are  composed  of 
interest,  insurance  against  risk,  and  wages  of  superin- 
tendence. "I  shall  .  .  .  use,"  he  says,  "  the  term 
interest  as  signifying  that  part  of  the  produce  which 
goes  to  capital."  "  Wages  of  superintendence,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  falls  under  the  term  wages," — and  these  wages, 
as  they  include  "  returns  for  human  exertion,"  he  class- 
ifies with  wages  in  general !  That  is  to  say,  the  capi- 
talist, as  a  worker,  ever  prepared  to  employ  himself, 
ever  watchful  of  the  markets,  ever  putting  his  capital 
to  the  best  investment,  ever  on  strike  for  the  highest 
wages,  ever  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  com- 
petition among  the  penniless,  helplessly  sees  his  own 
wages,  like  theirs,  tending  to  a  minimum  which,  aside 
from  a  three  or  four  per  cent  interest  on  his  capital, 
would  give  him  but  a  bare  living.  Rae  (page  423)  says 
of  this  curious  analysis  : 

Now  here  we  have  to  do  with  no  mere  difference  of  terminology. 
Profits  may  be  employers'  wages,  if  you  like  to  call  them  so  ;  but  it 
is  a  fatal  confusion  to  suppose  that,  because  you  have  called  them 
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employers'  wages  you  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  were  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  conditions  as  laborers' 
wages.  The  truth  is  they  are  governed  by  opposite  conditions  and 
that  the  pith  of  the  labor  question  is  just  the  conflict  between  these 
two  kinds  of  wages  for  the  better  share  in  the  distribution.  The 
battle  of  labor  is  not  against  the  employer  receiving  fair  interest  on 
his  capital  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  but  against  the  additional 
profit  which  the  employer  claims  as  wages  of  superintendence,  and 
which  he  also  rates  in  proportion  to  capital  invested  instead  of  rat- 
ing it  in  proportion  to  his  own  trouble  or  efficiency.  .  .  .  Prof- 
its and  wages  have  thus  opposite  and  conflicting  interests  in  the 
distribution. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  the  chapter  on  "  Profits  and  In- 
terest," in  "Some  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political 
Economy,"  warns  the  reader  against  the  error  into 
which  Mr.  George  has  here  fallen.  With  Rae,  he  holds 
that  wages  of  superintendence  are  established  under 
conditions  bearing  no  resemblance  to  those  in  which 
are  fixed  the  wages  of  labor  ordinarily.  A  principal 
element  in  financial  power,  a  main  source  of  profits, 
wages  of  superintendence  will  diminish  as  labor  be- 
comes free.  With  profits,  then,  one  must  concern  him- 
self in  seeking  why  labor  does  not  obtain  the  full  fruits 
of  its  toil,  and  Mr.  George's  discrimination  here  again 
failing,  his  critical  reader  is  the  less  inclined  to  expect 
his  long  inquiry  to  end  at  invulnerable  truth. 

(3)  Has  interest  a  permanent  place  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  ? 

In  his  exposition  of  the  laws  by  which  wealth  in  pro- 
duction is  distributed,  Mr.  George  admits  of  three 
wealth-producing  factors — land,  labor,  and  capital.  In 
a  train  of  reasoning,  extending,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, through  fifty  pages,  he  endeavors  to  ascertain 
(page  113)  "the  law  which  determines  what  part  of  the 
produce  is  distributed  to  labor  as  wages."  This  he  does 
for  the  reason  that  (page  117)  "the  current  political 
economy  fails  to  give  any  clear  and  consistent  account 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  law  of  rent  is  clearly 
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stated,  but  it  stands  unrelated.  The  rest  is  a  confused 
and  incoherent  jumble."  Interest,  as  the  return  to 
capital,  he  regards  (page  138)  as  springing  "  from  the 
power  of  increase  which  the  reproductive  forces  of  na- 
ture give  to  capital,*'  which  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
of  Jeremy  Bentham.  One  of  his  inferences  (page  146) 
is  that  "  interest  and  wages  must  rise  and  fall  togeth- 
er." Finally  (page  160)  he  prints,  in  a  column  parallel 
with  the  erroneous  "current  statement,"  a  "true  state- 
ment" of  the  harmony  and  correlation  of  his  laws  of 
distribution — a  law  tor  interest  being  one  of  them. 

Now,  is  Mr.  George's  "  true  statement"  really  cor- 
rect ?  Does  interest  for  capital  rest  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  do  wages  for  labor  and,  according  to  Single- 
tax  thought,  rent  for  monopolized  natural  opportuni- 
ties ?  •  Is  it  not  solely  due  to  a  scarcity,  a  monopoly,  to 
which  even  now  an  end  may  be  foreseen  ?  With  an  in- 
creasing quantity,  is  not  capital  getting  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  bringing  the  vanishing  point  of  interest  near- 
er and  nearer  ?  Mr.  George  holds  that  when  land  shall 
be  made  free  and  rent  transferred  from  private  to  pub- 
lic accounts,  wages  are  to  be  doubled  and  perhaps  quad- 
rupled. At  what  point  in  this  process  is  the  downward 
tendency  of  interest  to  become  an  upward  tendency, 
the  rise  thenceforward  to  be  sustained  concurrently 
with  the  advance  in  wages  ?  There  is  no  such  point. 
On  the  contrary,  with  general  prosperity  wealth  will  be 
converted  into  capital,  new  capital  will  be  brought  into 
existence,  and  such  a  supply  will  result  as  shall  tend 
to  extinguish  interest.  When  all  producers  shall  be 
the  possessors  of  capital,  must  not  simple  replacement 
as  a  rule  meet  the  requirements  of  lenders  ?  Indeed, 
may  not  such  a  plethora  of  wealth  be  imagined  as 
would  leave  the  owners  of  competing  capital  willing  to 
pay  for  its  safe-keeping  or  its  preservation  from  wear 
and  tear? 
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If  it  be  granted  that  interest  is  natural,  would  not 
the  growtix  of  a  penny  at  interest,  in  time,  to  the  value 
of  the  earth  be  natural  ?  And  if  for  men  to  live  with- 
out work  on  the  interest  of  their  capital  be  natural, 
would  it  not  also  be  natural  that  the  interest  of  the 
savings  of  a  great-grandfather  in  1790  should  maintain 
a  great-grandson  in  1890,  although  meantime  nearly 
every  particle  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  were  consumed,  and  although  man  would  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth  were  labor  to  cease 
for  a  single  year  ?  And  if  the  million  or  so  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New- York  now  drawing  interest  do  so  through 
a  natural  law,  why,  in  case  their  incomes  from  this 
source  were  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  should  they 
or  an  equal  number  of  their  descendants  ever  lift  hand 
to  work  ?  And,  moreover,  if,  through  general  prosper- 
ity, all  the  laborers  of  to-day  were  to  become  interest- 
drawing  capitalists,  why  should  anybody  thereafter 
ever  do  a  stroke  of  work  ? 

If  Mr.  George's  law  of  interest  is  thus  seen  to  be  ab- 
stird,  his  laws  of  distribution,  like  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, must  stand  unrelated — "  confused  and  incoher- 
ent." His  search  for  the  law  determining  wages  has 
ended  in  error.  The  true  laws  of  distribution  concern 
land  and  labor  only.  As  long  as  rent  exists,  the  real 
correlation  in  the  laws  of  distribution  will  be  that  be- 
tween the  returns  to  labor  and  the  returns  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  opportunities  which  give  rise  to  rent.  When 
all  monopolies  not  natural  shall  have  disappeared,  each 
with  its  cause,  leaving  rent  as  the  only  return  to  mo- 
nopoly, and  rent  is  rendered  back  to  the  public  by  the 
users  of  natural  opportunities,  labor,  individual  and 
general,  will  obtain  its  full  reward — all  wages.  Said 
Adam  Smith :  "  The  produce  of  labor  constitutes  the 
natural  recompense  or  wages  of  labor."  To  show  how 
that  natural  recompense  might  be  got  by  labor  was  the 
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great  task  Henry  George  set  for  himself.  Faulty  rea- 
soning led  him  to  infer  a  natural  cause  and  a  law 
for  interest,  and,  awarding  an  unearned  living  to  the 
possessor  of  capital  from  the  toil  of  labor,  he  failed  in 
accomplishing  that  task. 


Twentieth  Century,  February  13,  1889. 

WHEREIN  ''PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY''  IS 
WEAK. 


BY    J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


II. 

{4)  Was  it  not  a  blunder  to  associate  with  the  cause 
of  freedom  the  terminology  of  Communism  ? 

"We  must  make  land  common  property." — Page  237. 
"  It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land  ;  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  confiscate  rent." — Page  292.  "  Private  prop- 
erty in  land  cannot  be  defended  on  the  score  of  jus- 
tice."— Page  243. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  *'  Progress  and  Poverty,"  fail- 
ing to  discern  the  subtilties  hidden  in  these  dicta,  have 
believed  they  saw  the  star  of  hope  rising  in  Commu- 
nism, and  Communists  themselves  were  for  a  time  led 
to  believe — indeed  in  France  are  now  being  led 
to  believe — that  the  Single-tax  movement  is  Commu- 
nistic. On  the  other  hand,  reformers  bent  upon 
equal  rights  but  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  liberty,  have 
been  repelled  from  the  cause  by  the  taint  of  Commu- 
nism in  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  And  opponents  have 
never  wearied  of  ringing  the  changes  on  its  Communis- 
tic terms.  When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society  of  Toronto  was  defending  itself  against  the 
charge  made  in  a  local  newspaper  of  advocating  "  com- 
munistic brigandage  and  confiscation,"  explaining  that 
"  Henry  George  proposes  no  disturbance  of  land  titles, 
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no  dispossession,  no  distribution  or  leasing  by  the 
State,"  its  members  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of 
at  least  apparently  contradicting  Mr.  George's  own 
words.  When  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Powderly  said  he 
did  not  know  how  land  could  be  held  and  worked  in 
common,  he  expressed  an  impression  then  general 
among  the  uninformed  in  reference  to  "  common  prop- 
erty in  land."  When  Monseigneur  Preston  stoutly 
maintained  that  private  property  in  land,  being  recog 
nized  by  the  church,  was  just,  meaning  what  he  meant, 
was  he  to  be  held  by  Single-taxers  as  being  necessarily 
in  error  ?  When  Archbishop  Elder  of  Cincinnati  de- 
clared it  wrong  to  speculate  in  land  but  right  to  own 
it  privately,  his  position  was  that  of  every  Single-tax- 
er.  When  "  Wheelbarrow  "  of  the  "  Open  Court"  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  the  security  of  improvements  on 
land  held  in  common,  he  gave  words  to  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  many.  When  the  translator  of  "  La  Vie 
de  Monsieur  Henri  George  "  speaks  of  Mr.  George  as 
the  apostle  of  "  le  Socialisme  agraire  "  he  hails  him  as 
a  Communist.  When  Rev.  James  B.  Converse  explains 
that  in  his  new  paper  he  will  advocate  the  Single-tax 
but  oppose  land  confiscation,  he  pays  deference  to  a 
state  of  public  opinion  which  seems  to  him  just. 

But  the  error  here  is  more  than  a  mispresentation  of 
the  case  through  ill-chosen  terms  or  through  the  non- 
avoidance  of  a  misleading  connotation  of  words.  There 
is  question  of  fact. 

"  We  must  make  land  common  property."  To  tell  us 
this  "  Progress  and  Poverty"  was  written.  How  is  the 
"  making"  to  begin,  and  when  is  the  act  of  completing 
the  "  making"  to  take  place  ?  Land  values  are  already 
in  part  taxed.  Is,  then,  the  "  making"  under  way  ? 
Hardly  ;  for  were  99  per  cent  of  the  rent  which  is 
drawn  from  aphides-tenants  by  ant-landlords  turned 
into  the  public  treasury  land  would  not  yet  be  common 
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property.  Title  and  possible  profit  and  the  chance  of 
a  future  change  to  his  advantage  in  the  form  of  taxa- 
tion would  remain  with  the  landlord.  Under  the  Sin- 
gle-tax it  could  never  be  said  :  "  Land  is  now,  for  the 
first  time,  common  property."  But  the  truth  is  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Single-tax,  land  is  to-day  com- 
mon property,  the  State  being  at  once  the  source  of 
title  and  the  collector  of  taxes.  Instead  of  sagaciously 
making  the  most  of  this  fact,  Mr.  George  chose  to  load 
down  his  cause  with  the  disadvantage  of  sensationally 
proposing  something  that,  expressed  as  he  expresses  it, 
seems  to  the  farmer  or  owner  of  a  homestead  much  like 
demanding  a  surrender  of  that  which  beyond  all  else 
is  his  dependence  in  life. 

"To  confiscate"  is  "  to  appropriate  and  turn  in  to  the 
public  treasury  as  a  penalty."  In  controversies  beyond 
number  this  inaccuracy  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
has  been  quoted  as  a  proposal  for  despoliation  by  force 
at  the  hands  of  the  majority. 

Unless  defined,  the  phrase  "private  property  in 
land,"  like  the  word  "socialism,"  may  have  a  wide 
range  of  meaning.  There  are  good  grounds  for  the  as- 
sertion that  there  is  no  such  thing  to-day  as  private 
property  in  land.  Eminent  domain  permits  no  man  to 
say  of  land  to  which  he  has  title  :  "  This  is  mine, 
against  all  the  world."  Nor  can  any  landholder,  confi- 
dent in  unassailable  rights,  maintain  a  nuisance  on  his 
land,  nor  build  on  it  contrary  to  legal  restrictions,  nor 
avoid  special  tax  levies  for  public  improvements.  Ab- 
solute, fixed,  supreme  right  of  private  property  in  land 
is  unknown.  Of  late,  some  attempt  has  been  made  by 
certain  Single-taxers  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
meaning  of  "private  property,"  which  they  explain 
they  oppose,  and  "exclusive  possession,"  which  they 
say  they  uphold.  But  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  (page 
257)  tells  us  :  "The  truth  is,  and  from  this  truth  there 
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can  be  no  escape,  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  just  title 
to  an  exclusive  possession  of  the  soil." 

While  it  was  an  essential  part  of  Henry  George's 
work  to  make  plain  the  difference  between  property  in 
land  and  property  in  the  results  of  labor,  to  do  so  did 
not  necessitate  borrowing  terms  from  the  Communists. 
His  thought  was  anti-Communistic.  In  adopting  and 
emphasizing  the  phraseology  in  question,  he  was  not 
watchful  to  avoid  objections ;  he  was  unnecessarily 
provoking  objections.  With  force  and  truth  he  might 
have  employed  language  the  reverse  of  that  which  is 
associated  with  the  popular  impression  of  his  aims — 
Communism  and  revolution.  Single-taxers  might  state 
their  purpose  as  being  to  make  it  possible,  for  all  who 
wish,  to  acquire  private  property  in  land — the  common 
inheritance  from  nature,  the  sovereign  ownership  of 
which  by  the  people  collectively  is  recognized  in  the 
state  constitutions — under  such  conditions  as  would 
lead  to  its  highest  utilization,  reduce  the  evils  of  land- 
lordism to  a  minimum,  recognize  the  rights  of  commu- 
nities in  the  unearned  increment,  and  possibly  lead  to 
the  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of  all,  while  at  the 
same  time  permit!  *ng  the  abolition  of  taxes  on  com- 
modities. 

(5)  Mr.  George's  work  being  philosophical,  ought  he 
not  to  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  practical  difficul- 
ties in  collecting  ground  rent  in  full  hy  taxation  ? 

He  says  (page  301)  :  "  The  tax  on  land  values  "  "  pos- 
sesses in  the  highest  degree  the  element  of  certainty. 
It  may  be  assessed  and  collected  with  a  definiteness 
that  partakes  of  the  immovable  and  unconcealable 
character  of  the  land  itself.  Taxes  levied  on  land  may 
be  collected  to  the  last  cent."  And  elsewhere  he 
speaks  as  if  economic  rent  could  be  ascertained  exactly 
and  taxed  fully.  "  Taxes  may  be  imposed  upon  the 
value  of  land  until  all  rent  is  taken  by  the  State,  with- 
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out  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  or  the  reward  of  capi- 
tal one  iota." — Page  297.  "When  all  rent  is  taken  by 
taxation  for  the  needs  of  the  community,  then  will  the 
equality  ordained  by  nature  be  attained." — Page  303. 
"  The  value  of  land  can  always  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  value  of  improvements." — Page  306.  "  But 
the  whole  value  of  land  may  be  taken  in  taxation," 
etc. — Page  298. 

Henry  George  is  of  another  opinion  today.  In  the 
"Standard"  of  August  17  last  he  says  :  "  The  only  the- 
oretical point  worth  discussing  is  as  to  how  near  the 
taking  of  the  whole  of  economic  rent  it  would  be  pos- 
sible in  practice  to  come.  This  is  a  point  as  to  which 
I  am  not  and  never  have  been  clear.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  any  one  at  present  can  say  with  anything  like  pre- 
cision how  near  we  may  be  able,  when  we  get  so  far  as 
to  attempt  it,  to  take  the  whole  of  economic  rent  for 
public  purposes." 

Convincing  reasons  might  be  given  by  Mr.  George 
in  support  of  his  present  position. 

Who  can  draw  the  line  dividing  good  will  from  land 
value  ?  Good  will,  business  connection,  is  built  up  by 
the  labor  of  individuals.  It  is  theirs.  It  may  pertain 
not  only  to  certain  houses,  but  occasionally  to  entire 
localities,  and  in  some  cases  to  particular  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  lion's  share  of  it  is  uniformly  taken  from 
the  tenant  by  the  Land  Lord.  A  Bowery  retail  shoe- 
dealer  who  built  up  a  fine  business,  wholly  independent 
of  what  was  given  him  by  the  location,  brought  upon 
himself  in  six  years  an  increase  of  rent  from  $r,8oo  to 
$4,000.  Just  as  a  branch  of  the  produce  business,  car- 
ried on  mainly  in  one  downtown  district  in  New  York, 
increases  the  volume  of  its  transactions  from  year  to 
year,  the  Land  Lords  raise  the  rents,  which  are  screwed 
out  of  the  good  will  of  the  trade  there  united,  and  not 
out  of  land  values.    As  he  builds  up  his  business,  every 
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grocer  and  liquor  dealer  in  the  city  reckons  on  paying 
an  increasing  proportion  of  his  profits  to  his  Land  Lord. 
The  New  York  business  men  who  are  legally  black- 
mailed out  of  their  good  will  by  Land  Lords  num- 
ber literally  tens  of  thousands.  Under  the  Single-tax, 
then,  is  what  these  Land  Lords  are  robbing  their  ten- 
ants of  to  be  "  confiscated"  by  the  State  ?  Certainly 
not.  Here  is  a  line  of  thought  pregniant  with  possibil- 
ities of  vexation  to  those  having  the  impression  that 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Single-tax  unlimited 
were  examined  to  the  last  objection  in  "  Progress  and 
Poverty." 

How  strike  the  point  between  land  values  and  im- 
provement values  ?  This  is  not  done  by  assessors,  any 
more  than  they  get  at  the  value  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty they  assess.  Consider  the  perplexities  of  the 
task.  Observe  the  decrement  in  the  values  of  houses. 
A  large  hotel  in  deserted  Virginia  City  may  be  bought 
for  less  than  a  tenth  of  its  cost.  A  hotel  in  New  York 
which  only  fifteen  years  ago  was  built  for  two  millions 
and  a  quarter,  and  which  is  in  perfect  repair,  cannot 
now  fetch  a  million.  The  New  England  farms  offered 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  their  improvements  is  a  famil- 
iar story.  There  is  also  unearned  increment  in  house 
values.  A  sudden  rush  in  the  season  to  a  watering 
place  sends  up  rents  ;  house  values  have  risen.  The 
moment  that  Congress  determines  in  what  city  the 
World's  Fair  shall  be  held,  a  rise  will  ensue  in  house 
values,  as  well  as  of  land  values,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  site,  and  the  house  values  will  be  sustained  until 
after  the  fair.  In  view  of  such  decrement  and  incre- 
ment, and  considering  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an 
equilibrium  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  houses,  how 
can  assessors  infallibly  separate  land  values  from  im- 
provement values  ?  The  judgment  of  dealers  as  to 
real  estate  values  is  not  infrequently  at  fault,  yet,  un- 
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like  assessors,  they  have  a  business  incentive  in  mak- 
ing estimates.  Note  the  surprises  reported  every  week 
at  the  exchange.  Where  sales  are  much  of  a  kind  and 
of  frequent  occurrence,  calculations  may  be  close.  But 
if  property  is  offered  to  the  value  of  which  no  index  is 
afforded  in  the  recent  sale  of  a  similar  piece,  no  one 
knows  within  a  large  percentage  what  it  may  fetch. 
Guessing  must  be  directed  at  once  upon  good  will,  land 
values,  house  values,  other  construction  values,  and 
labor  values  connected  with  the  soil.  The  total  thus 
hidden,  how  may  land  values  be  discerned  ? 

The  broader  the  view,  the  less  likely  is  one  to  be 
clear  as  to  how  the  whole  of  economic  rent  may  be 
taken,  a  variety  of  causes  rising  to  thwart  the  judg- 
ment. To  a  long-established  landed  proprietor,  his 
acres  have  a  value  unknown  to  all  others — a  senti- 
mental value.  To  a  business  man  desirous  of  increas- 
ing the  area  of  his  establishment,  an  adjoining  lot  has 
a  value  that  it  has  to  no  one  else.  To  a  hotel-keeper  a 
certain  site  may  be  of  greater  value  than  to  a  confec- 
tioner. As  in  the  case  of  vineyards,  good  will  attaches 
even  to  agricultural  lands.  In  all  highly  cultivated 
districts,  labor  values  and  land  values,  both  consider- 
able, intermingle.  When  a  rise  or  fall  in  land  values 
extends  over  a  whole  region,  the  margin  to  be  left  land- 
owners by  assessors  must  be  wide  indeed.  Though 
under  the  Single-tax  speculative  booms  would  be 
greatly  modified,  assessors  could  never  catch  at  fleet- 
ing values  in  a  fluctuating  market,  and  should  a  gen- 
eral rise  occur,  with  danger  of  a  sudden  decline,  as- 
sessments could  not  promptly  be  brought  up  to  passing 
estimates.  *  A  general  fall  in  land  values,  such  as  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  twenty  years  in  New  England, 
in  England,  and  in  Ireland,  would  be  followed  by  a  de- 
mand by  land  owners  for  a  generous  margin  in  assess- 
ments.    A  widely  extended  advance  would  be  equally 
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a  puzzle  to  assessors.  In  one  of  the  northern  Depart- 
ments of  France,  a  gradual  rise  since  1871  has  brought 
values  to  double  those  in  neighboring  Departments  ; 
but  sales  are  infrequent,  and  what  valuations  should 
be  put  on  estates  some  of  which  have  not  been  sold  in 
a  century,  no  one  can  say.  Fifty  years  ago  an  esti- 
mate of  the  land  values  of  France  cost  the  government 
forty  million  dollars,  and,  although  landholders  every- 
where are  demanding  a  readjustment,  the  administra- 
tion shrinks  from  preparing  for  a  change  in  the  land 
tax  because  of  the  enormous  expense  entailed. 

At  an  outlay  of  millions,  an  irrigating  company  has 
redeemed  400,000  acres  on  Kern  river,  Calitornia,  and 
is  selling  what  ten  years  ago  was  desert  land  at  as  high 
as  $150  an  acre.  How  much  of  that  shall  the  State 
take  ?  On  the  Pacific  slope,  farmers  are  working  irri- 
gated lands  in  cooperative  clubs.  How  divine  their 
economic  rent  ?  The  stupendous  project  of  irrigating 
the  thousand  million  acres  of  arid  Western  lands — 
what  of  it  and  assessing  the  economic  rent  to  come  ? 

The  Single-tax  is  the  ideal  tax.  But,  save  in  the  case 
of  virgin  soil,  can  it  free  land  ?  Up  to  what  percentage 
may  it  justly  be  pushed  ?  In  view  of  the  constant  in- 
distinguishable overlappings  of  private  and  public 
earnings  in  real  estate  values,  may  not  a  safe  halting 
place  on  the  taxation  road  be  at  wise  Mr.  Shearman's 
65  per  cent  of  apparent  community  values  ?  And  if 
the  tax  stops  there  or  thereabout,  vacant  land  will  not 
be  freed,  since  the  tax  must  in  equity  rest  at  the  same 
point  on  all  lands. 

But,  could  it  be  sent  up  to  100  per  cent,  would  such  a 
land  tax  from  any  point  of  view  be  just  ?  Yesterday 
you,  the  majority,  saw  no  difference  between  land  and 
other  property,  and  promised  to  protect  all  citizens  in 
their  rights.  Today  you  will  lay  hold  of  and  divide 
among  you  what,  under  sanction  of  your  laws,  some 
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unfortunates  have  exchanged  their  earnings  for.  And 
where  find  your  precedent?  One  day  you  licensed 
liquor  dealers.  The  next,  in  a  paroxysm  of  virtue,  you 
rescinded  licenses  and  broke  in  the  heads  of  liquor  bar- 
rels. One  day  you  welcomed  distillers  to  your  State  ; 
they  were  capitalists  giving  work  to  the  poor.  The 
next  you  voted  for  prohibition  and  destroyed  the  value 
of  the  distilleries.  One  day  you  were  pleased  to  use 
oleomargarine  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  butter.  An- 
other you  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  a  rival  interest 
and  crushed  out  the  new  industry,  robbing  the  manu- 
facturers of  their  capital. 


Twentieth  Century,  February  13,  1889. 

WHEREIN    ''PROGRESS    AND    POVERTY''    IS 

WEAK. 


BY    J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


IIL 

Henry  George  has  an  alternative  for  the  Single-tax  : 
"  We  might  assume  on  the  part  of  the  community  the 
formal  ownership  of  land,  and  let  it  out  from  time  to 
time  to  the  highest  bidder."     If  so — 

(6)  Is  it  not  strange  that  Mr.  George,  a  practical  man, 
has  ignored  the  part  that  in  this  country  compensation 
for  some  land  might  play  in  hastening  better  times  for 
the  poor  and  demonstrating  the  general  benefits  to 
come  with  the  substitution,  so  far  as  possible,  of  rent  as 
public  revenue  for  taxes  on  the  products  of  industry  ? 

Our  concern  is  with  the  future.  Expediency  urges 
the  most  direct  means  to  an  end  of  all  legalized  extor- 
tion. Much  of  the  land  in  private  hands  in  this  coun- 
try is  yet  cheap.  Why  not  agitate  buying  back  to  the 
public  domain,  and  homestead  leasing,  much  of  the  land 
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now  held  on  speculation?  Why  not  challenge  the 
American  conscience  as  to  the  social  crime  of  denying 
onr  citizens  the  right  to  land,  and  the  social  crime  of 
allowing  land  to  be  withheld  from  use  ?  And  as  a  means 
of  getting  the  purchase  money,  why  not  join  with 
those  who,  in  the  light  of  rough-hewn  justice,  are  call- 
ing for  an  income  tax  on  the  unearned  fortunes  of  our 
millionaires  ? 

One  of  Henry  George's  reasons  for  opposing  com- 
pensation is  founded  on  an  error  of  his  political  econo- 
my. He  believes  that  in  case  of  compensation  the  bur- 
den of  interest  charges  would  be  equal  to  the  present 
rent.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  with  land  free  and  the 
power  of  production  shared  in  by  all,  interest  would 
decline.  On  this  score,  objection  to  compensation 
could  not  stand,  even  were  it  proposed  to  buy  out  all 
Land  Lords.  Again,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  the  unearned  increment  is 
sure  to  increase  with  increased  population.  What  it 
may  be  in  twenty  years  no  one  can  foresee.  It  ought 
to  leave  far  in  the  rear  the  cost  of  even  general  com- 
pensation now.  But  the  proposition  here  advanced,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  not  to  buy  out  all  land  owners.  It 
is  simply  to  secure  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  grow- 
ing area  of  public  land,  an  entering  wedge  for  the  sys- 
tem of  making  economic  rent  stand  for  taxes. 

The  value  of  any  programme  for  Single-taxers  lies  in 
the  opportunities  it  affords  for  the  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  their  economic  faith  and  the 
probabilities  it  offers  for  a  speedy  exemplification  of 
the  Single-tax  in  practice.  The  policy  dictated  by 
Henry  George  extends  neither  inducement.  It  sinks 
the  ultimate  object  of  free  land  men  behind  the  party 
questions  of  the  day.  The  party  of  protection,  the  party 
of  free  trade,  either  will  welcome  the  visionary  they  do 
not  understand  if  he  will  but  wed  himself  to  the  party's 
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present  purposes.  And  as  Single-taxers  separate  to 
join  the  old  parties,  they  do  so  to  take  part  in  an  inter- 
minable game  of  see-saw  on  stale  issues,  in  the  hub- 
bub over  which  the  voices  of  radicals  will  be  lost.  The 
route  through  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of 
federal  taxation  to  land  value  taxation  lies  through  na- 
tional party  action.  No  step  can  be  taken  until  an  en- 
tire party  is  converted.  With  every  step  then  taken,  if 
any  are  ever  so  taken,  landlordism  will  be  concentrat- 
ed and  fortified.  The  further  this  programme  is  fol- 
lowed, the  greater  the  obstacle  finally  to  be  encoun- 
tered. The  weakness  of  the  programme  is  seen  in  the 
immediate  effect  of  its  dictation  by  the  George  ma- 
chine. Single-tax  clubs  have  disbanded  or  have  be- 
come inactive,  no  longer  are  there  public  meetings  such 
as  characterized  the  days  when  Anti- Poverty  societies 
were  forming,  and  the  old-time  spirit  has  departed 
from  the  movement.  But  it  has  put  Henry  George  at 
the  head  of  a  machine. 

Through  compensation,  municipal  public  lands  and 
county  public  lands  might  soon  be  possible.  In  agitat- 
ing for  them,  the  land  question  could  everywhere  be 
made  a  local  question.  The  vacant  lot  would  be  seen 
to  be  a  public  shame  and  injury.  The  spectacle  of  a 
piece  of  unused  land  and  an  idle  man  willing  to  work, 
with  the  power  in  the  community  of  bringing  the  two 
together — that  were  sufficient  for  never-ending  agita- 
tion. To  the  manufacturer  seeking  a  site  for  his  busi- 
ness could  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  taking  public 
land  on  lease.  To  his  life-long  neighbors  could  the 
landless  man  urge  his  right  to  live  and  his  equal  rights 
with  them  in  the  land  about  his  birthplace.  In  object 
lessons  like  these  lies  work  to  enliven  Single-tax  clubs 
and  something  tangible  to  inspire  the  laborer  with  hope 
and  encouragement.  The  policy  of  moving  direct  to 
the  land  through  leasing,  and  compensation  where  ne- 
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cessary,  promises  early  results.  In  every  community 
are  men  who,  opposing  "confiscation"  and  in  whom 
the  inch-in -a-century  process  of  tax  abolition  arouses 
but  a  languid  interest,  will  uphold  any  righteous 
scheme  for  making  equal  rights  directly  practicable 
and  for  taking  the  future  unearned  increment  for  pub- 
lic uses.  The  cattle  men  of  the  Plains,  now  occupying 
public  land  illegally,  could  find  profit  in  their  business 
on  paying  twenty  to  thirty  millions  a  year  rent.  The 
land  of  the  Indian  reservations  now  being  opened,  most 
of  which  is  stolen  under  the  present  system,  could  be 
justly  awarded  on  lease  at  auction.  Unopened  Western 
coal,  petroleum,  and  gold  and  silver  bearing  lands,  to 
which,  by  Mr.  George's  admission  in  Denver,  the  Sin- 
gle-tax would  be  difficult  to  apply,  might  be  opened 
through  leasehold,  to  the  discouragement  of  the  mo- 
nopolies now  building  up  in  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories. All  over  this  union,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  cities,  are  low-class  lands,  which,  once  under  public 
control,  could  be  let  to  the  workers  ;  and  no  laud  long 
remains  poor  after  it  has  become  the  garden  plot  of 
the  laborer  ;  and  rapid  transit  to  such  districts  would 
soon  follow  a  demand  for  it. 

The  tax  abolition  programme  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
possible  to  be  recommended  for  England,  with  its 
thirty-five  thousand  landed  proprietors,  forty  years 
ago,  in  the  time  of  Dove,  in  the  era  following  the  adop- 
tion of  a  free-trade  policy,  in  the  infancy  of  the  use 
of  steam  and  electricity.  But  in  1890,  in  a  country 
where  the  landowners  number  millions,  where  the 
party  which  holds  protection  as  the  one  ingenious 
American  system  of  making  everybody  well-to-do  is 
successful,  where  tariff  reform  to  the  smallest  extent 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  year  by  year,  where  free  trade  is 
but  the  dream  of  a  few  theorists,  every  condition  is  a 
reason  for  those  who  are  in  earnest  to  take  the  way  to 
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free  land  by  going  around  and  behind  the  mountain 
that  lies  in  the  way — the  present  taxation  system  and 
the  determination  of  landowners  to  defend  their  prop- 
erty— and  not  by  removing  the  mountain  in  shovel- 
fuls. Give  labor  access  to  the  soil,  demonstrate  the 
workableness  of  substituting  economic  rent  for  other 
taxes,  and  tariffs  and  all  other  clumsy  and  costly  me- 
thods may  be  abandoned.  Like  weapons  of  war  dis- 
placed by  new  inventions  of  proved  value,  they  would 
go  to  rust. 

(7)  Has  Henry  George  made  it  clear  that  economic 
rent  is  natural  and  a  permanent  factor  in  political 
economy  ? 

If  he  has,  the  present  controversy  over  that  question 
might  be  settled  by  reference  to  the  passages  in  which 
he  treats  of  real  rent.  According  to  his  theory,  the 
land  value  tax  is  to  free  to  laborers  all  unused  land.  In 
doing  so,  it  will  bring  about,  first,  the  abolishment  of 
that  form  of  rent  which  may  be  called  toll — the  price 
paid  for  access  to  monopolized  land,  no  matter  what 
the  produce ;  second,  the  destruction  of  speculative 
land  values  ;  and,  third,  a  rapid  rise  in  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  or  in  other  words  a  heavy  shrinkage  in  the 
rent  of  land  in  use.  The  question  now  being  debated 
is,  would  this  shrinkage  continue  on  to  zero  ?  Can  the 
student  of  "Progress  and  Progress,"  pointing  to  his 
text,  prove  that  it  would  not  ?  Can  he  refute  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  supporters  of  the  occupancy-and-use 
theory  of  landholding,  that  there  are  enough  first-class 
opportunities  in  nature  for  all  laborers,  and  that  rent, 
like  interest,  is  solely  the  result  of  the  monopoly  of 
vacant  land?  With  land  free,  would  population  in- 
crease in  large  centres  as  is  described  pages  170-188,  or 
would  an  entirely  different  form  of  society  arise — that 
of  people  cooperating  in  equality  in  many  separate 
communities  ?    If  so,  would  there  be  rent  ?    "  Progress 
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and  Poverty  "  would  be  the  stronger  were  this  point 
well  covered. 


Twent.et'n  tentury,  February  27,  1889. 

WHEREIN    ''PROGRESS   AND    POVERTY''    IS 

WEAK. 


BY   J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


IV. 

(8)  In  describing  his  philosophical  ideal  of  society, 
does  Henry  George  consistently  adhere  to  his  first 
principle  ? 

Society  would  thus  approach  the  ideal  of  Jeffersonian  democracy, 
the  promised  land  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  abolition  of  government. 
But  of  government  only  as  a  directing  and  repressive  power.  It 
would  at  the  same  time  and  the  same  degree  become  possible  for  it 
to  realize  the  dream  of  Socialism.  .  .  .  Government  could  take 
upon  itself  the  transmission  of  messages  by  telegraph,  as  well  as 
by  mail,  of  building  and  operating  railroads,  as  well  of  opening  and 
maintaining  common  roads.  .  .  .  We  could  establish  public 
baths,  museums,  libraries,  gardens,  lecture  rooms  music,  and  danc- 
ing halls,  theatres,  universities,  technical  schools,  shooting  galler- 
ies, playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  etc.  Heat,  light,  and  motive  pow- 
er, as  well  as  water,  might  be  conducted  through  our  streets  at  pub- 
lic expense ;  our  roads  lined  with  fruit  trees  ;  discoverers  and  in- 
ventors rewarded,  scientific  investigations  supported  ;  and  in  a 
thousand  ways  the  public  revenues  made  to  foster  efforts  for  the 
public  benefit.  .  .  .  Government  would  change  its  character, 
and  would  become  the  administration  of  a  great  cooperative  soci- 
ety."—Page  326. 

In  treating  of  the  land,  Mr.  George  is  an  individual- 
ist, telling  us  how  each  may  get  his  share  of  an  object 
to  which  all  have  equal  rights.  In  relation  to  industry 
he  is  here  a  Socialist  and  there  an  individualist,  fail- 
ing, however,  to  place  before  his  reader  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple by  which  it  may  be  determined  when  Socialism 
is  just  and  feasible  and  when  individualism.    If  the 
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theatres,  shooting  galleries,  and  dancing  halls  are  to  be 
run  by  government,  why  not  the  daily  newspapers,  the 
great  combination  retail  stores,  and  the  beer  saloons  ? 
If  the  technical  schools,  universities,  and  gymnasi- 
ums, why  not  the  restaurants  and  hotels  ?  If  fruit  is  to 
be  grown  by  law,  why  not  grain  ?  If  the  railroads  are 
to  be  built  and  operated  by  industrial  armies,  why  not 
have  the  government  work  the  coal  mines  and  the  pe- 
troleum beds,  and  even  the  flouring  mills,  the  •  hat  fac- 
tories, and  the  breweries  ? 

(9)  Could  he  not  have  found  in  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  hands  off — the  Single-tax-unlimited  princi- 
ple— the  true  one  for  a  government  in  regard  to  all  so- 
cial functions  ? 

What  is  sought  first  by  free-land  men  in  the  land- 
value  tax  is  the  equalization  of  opportunities,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  revenue  being  a  different  question.  Disre- 
garding this  latter  fact,  and  believing  that  the  State 
income  from  rent  would  far  surpass  the  ordinary  needs 
of  government,  Henry  George  went  on  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  disbursing  the  public  funds,  and  so 
drifted  into  a  State  Socialism.  And  mark  the  incon- 
sistency. Lest  there  might  be  a  needless  extension  of 
government  machinery  he  would  not  have  the  State  let 
out  land  to  the  highest  bidders  in  lots  to  suit,  (page 
291,)  but,  indifferent  to  the  dangers  of  a  colossal  and 
complicated  bureaucracy,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  attempted  by  any  nation,  he  would  put  in  the 
hands  of  public  officers  the  administration  of  every 
monopoly  save  that  of  agricultural  and  building  land, 
together  with  innumerable  duties  in  no  wise  pertaining 
to  the  functions  of  government.  To  get  at  this  doc- 
trine, what  is  his  starting-point — justice?  or  a  con- 
ception of  social  utility  differing  in  nothing  from  the 
principles  of  State  Socialism  ?  or  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  ?  y 
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The  abolition  of  artificial  monopolies  and  the  equali- 
zation of  rights  in  all  natural  monopolies— to  this  end 
logically  leads  the  thought  by  which  has  been  erected 
the  Single-tax  system.  To  abolish  artificial  monopolies 
nothing  more  is  required  than  to  abrogate  the  laws 
that  have  given  them  existence.  Wipe  from  the  stat- 
ute books  the  tariff  laws,  and  most  of  the  great  trusts 
will  disappear.  Place  all  men  in  the  same  relationship 
to  the  common  carriers  of  the  country,  and  other  trusts 
will  go.  Rescind  the  laws  which  impart  to  the  national 
banks  their  advantages,  and  their  monopoly  will  pass 
away.  When  the  work  of  undermining  the  legal  supports 
of  this  class  of  monopolies  is  finished,  what  others  will 
remain  ?  None  but  those  having  their  foundation  in 
land.  If  the  Single-tax  principle  is  then  to  be  followed 
the  problem  presented  in  any  given  case  will  be  as  to 
how  the  public  may  take  to  itself  the  value  of  the  mo- 
nopoly in  question,  while  to  private  enterprise  is  left 
every  detail  of  construction  and  operation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  monopoly  itself.  Only  through  such  a 
course  might  we  find  ourselves  on  the  way  to  the  goal 
of  Jefferson  and  Spencer.  That  goal  attained,  govern- 
ment would  neither  push  men  down  nor  lift  them  up. 
Its  assistance  would  be  negative.  It  would  no  more 
than  guarantee  rights.  So  far  from  being  the  admin- 
istration of  a  great  cooperative  society,  it  would  let  men 
free  to  work  alone,  as  is  their  right,  or  to  cooperate,  if 
they  were  so  pleased.  As  a  fiscal  agent,  its  duty  would 
be  circumscribed  to  returning  to  its  producers  the  va- 
rious forms  of  rent.  Whether  the  best  method  of  re- 
turning that  rent — which  is  wages,  collectible  only  in 
that  form — would  be  in  employing  it  to  meet  public  ex- 
penses, in  *  lieu  of  present  taxation,  is  a  matter  for 
separate  consideration. 

"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  presented  in  popular  form 
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the  unanswerable  claims  of  all  men  to  equal  rights  in 
the  land,  and  it  gave  the  reasons  why  land  values 
should  not  go  to  Land  Lords.  But,  that  done,  points 
on  which  the  author's  reputation  as  a  thinker  were 
staked  were  badly  covered,  tenable  objections  to  his  in- 
consistent philosophy  were  not  covered  at  all,  and  the 
introduction  of  points  non-essential  to  his  argument 
served  to  lead  his  reader  astray. 

The  success  of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  " — in  the  past 
— it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for.  To  the  literary 
world  it  has  the  charm  of  a  novel  by  Jules  Verne — 
sensation ;  poetry  ;  grace  of  diction ;  a  rhythmical 
movement  of  massive  sentences  ;  a  fascinating  appear- 
ance of  weightiness;  sentimental  dissertations  ar- 
ranged after  the  forms  of  logic  ;  a  pleasing  picture  of 
government  paternalism  ;  the  production  of  a  panacea 
for  poverty  which,  to  the  readers  of  the  *'  book  of  the 
season,"  among  whom  "  Progress  and  Poverty "  first 
became  popular,  was  no  more  likely  of  realization  than 
navigation  of  the  air  in  Jules  Verne's  imaginary  bal- 
loons. The  masses,  however,  read  in  the  book  their 
rights  to  the  land.  With  them  its  success  was  due  much 
to  the  same  causes  as  for  a  time  made  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  so  great  a  power.  In  the  passing 
wave  of  the  people's  revolt,  the  one,  as  the  other,  was 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  at  hand.  To  hastily  formed 
industrial  organizations  the  Knights  brought  the  me- 
thods of  the  trades  union,  and  for  a  time  they  flour- 
ished. To  the  excited  workingmen  of  the  country, 
"  Progress  and  Poverty  "  bore  in  fervid  strains  the  mes- 
sage of  work  provided  by  nature,  and  all  its  teachings 
were  indiscriminately  extolled  to  the  skies.  When  the 
Knights  numbered  a  million,  "  Progress  and  Poverty" 
counted  its  highest  sales.  As  its  weaknesses  were  de- 
monstrated, the  secret  order  declined.  As  the  proposi- 
tions of  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  were  subjected  to  crit- 
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ical  examination,  the  difference  between  its  author's 
promises  and  his  performance  became  evident.  The 
Knights,  earnestly  reforming  themselves,  will  doubt- 
less figure  again  in  the  labor  movement  as  a  great 
power.  But  the  clever  compiler  of  "  Progress  and 
Poverty"  has  proved  "rigid  wise."  He  will  admit  of 
no  error  in  his  book  ;  he  will  take  up  with  no  truth  not 
taught  in  his  pages ;  and  to  quickly  bring  about  the 
millennium  described  in  it  he  will  fall  into  step  with 
the  Democratic  party  !  Therefore  will  the  men  who 
keep  abreast  of  the  discussion  in  economics  lay  his 
work  on  unused  shelves,  and  therefore  will  men  like 
those  who  built  up  the  Labor  .party  of  1886 — who  will 
be  heard  from  again — leave  him  in  the  rear,  a  stranded 
politician. 

Twentieth  Century,  March  6,  1890. 

HENRY    GEORGE'S   DENIAL. 


BY    J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


In  his  denial  of  plagiarism  from  Dove,  made  in  the 
"  Standard  "  October  19  last,  Henry  George  might  have 
scored  strong  points  in  his  favor  could  he  have  truth- 
fully made  a  few  brief  statements  such  as  these  : 
"  From  the  time  I  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  *  The 
Theory  of  Human  Progression '  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  the  merits  of  the  work  known.  In  public  and  in 
private,  as  my  associates  will  testify,  I  have  spoken  of 
Dove  frequently.  As  to  the  theory  of  the  Single-tax, 
so  far  from  claiming  any  merit  not  my  own  in  connection 
with  its  development,  it  has  been  my  constant  effort 
to  put  before  the  public  its  history  from  its  beginnings. 
And  as  to  destroying  the  old  political  economy,  I  have 
never  said  that  I  had  done  anything  more  than  avail 
myself  of  the  work  of  the  critics  of  it  who  preceded  me 
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and  who  had  already  built  up  the  new  political  econo- 
my. I  have  but  laid  claim  to  collating,  editing,  elabor- 
ating what  others  before  me  had  fully  thought  out  and 
put  on  record.  I  fear  no  charge  of  concealment  or  pla- 
giarism. Candor  has  marked  my  course."  Truly,  this 
kind  of  a  reply  would  have  stood  him  in  better  stead 
than  all  the  ten  thousand  words  of  his  remarkable  de- 
nial, characterized  as  it  was  by  a  display  of  the  fenc- 
ing master's  coolness  and  the  tactics  of  the  controver- 
sialist. 

Reference  to  this  denial,  it  may  here  be  stated,  has 
not  been  made  heretofore,  for  the  reason  that  some  in- 
quiry as  to  the  sources  of  the  other  parts  of  his  book 
and  as  to  what  advances,  if  any,  Henry  George  had 
made  beyond  the  econom.ists  who  preceded  him,  was 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  circumstances 
inviting  the  main  accusation  against  him.  After  an  in- 
sight into  the  method  he  practiced  in  preparing  his 
chapters  devoted  to  "  shattering  "  "  the  current  political 
economy,"  the  reader  might  the  more  clearly  see  how 
strong  were  the  probabilities  of  an  adherence  to  that 
method  on  to  the  end — how  it  was  possible  that  his  en- 
tire volume  was  composed  of  ready-made  material. 

For  many  reasons  Henry  George  could  not  make  a 
claim  for  candor  play  any  part  in  his  denial.  First,  we 
have  wrung  from  him  the  remarkable  admission  that  a 
copy  of  the  "Theory  of  Human  Progression,"  the  only 
known  English  work  extant  from  which  he  might  have 
obtained  his  land  doctrines  in  their  fullness,  had  been 
in  his  possession  for  seven  years  and  he  could  not  re- 
collect that  he  had  ever  made  public  mention  of  it  in 
this  country.  To  this  it  should  be  added  that  if  he  ever 
referred  to  it  in  private  none  of  his  many  former  asso- 
ciates who  are  now  out  with  him  are  aware  that  he  did, 
and  of  those  up  to  date  still  in  with  him  none  has  thus 
far  said  that  he  did.    With  supporter  and  opponent 
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alike  calling  for  the  writings  of  science  on  the  Single- 
tax,  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  in  all  those  years  to 
produce  that  book.  When  he  sat  on  the  An ti- Poverty 
stage  and  was  time  and  again  greeted  as  the  "  inspired 
leader,"  the  "  master,"  the  "  great  detective  of  political 
economy,"  and  when  all  the  drift  of  the  bountiful 
praises  showered  on  him  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
the  untutored  philosophic  genius  who  had  worked  the 
puzzle  that  so  long  had  defied  the  schoolmen,  the  exist- 
ence of  Dove,  whom  he  "  had  frequently  mentioned  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,"  never  entered  his  mind. 
Yet  Dr.  R.  V.  O'Neill,  of  this  city,  who  had  read  the 
"  Theory  "  fifteen  years  before,  informs  me  that  just 
about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society  he  wrote  to  Henry  George  asking  him  if  he 
had  ever  seen  Dove's  book — his  letter,  however,  never 
being  replied  to  or  published. 

Other  facts,  serving  to  indicate  that  one  of  Henry 
George's  saving  qualities  is  secretiveness,  are  brought 
up  in  this  denial.  The  service  done  him  by  the  hither- 
to unheard-of  pamphlets  of  Ogilvie  and  Spence  could 
not  have  been  more  opportune  had  they  been  kept  by 
for  the  emergency.  Five  years  before,  in  accepting 
from  Mr.  Dove's  son  a  copy  of  "  The  Elements  of  Polit- 
ical Science,"  which  contains  the  Single-tax  theory  in 
concise  form,  he  promised  to  write  a  monograph  on 
Dove — and  never  found  time  to  do  it.  Well  may 
he  state  "  he  knows  in  advance "  that  the  younger 
Mr.  Dove  would  consent  to  a  republication  of  the 
"  Theory,"  for  Mr.  Dove  has  lately  written  me  that  he 
not  only  gave  that  consent  to  Mr.  George  several  years 
ago  but  told  him  he  would  be  much  obliged  indeed  if 
Mr.  George  would  reprint  any  part  of  either  of  his  fa- 
ther's works.  All  this,  when  subsequent  to  that  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dove,  a  corps  of  writers,  some  volunteers 
and  some  on  salary,  were  ransacking  in  every  direction 
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in  search  of  data  for  Mr.  George's  "  Land  and  Labor 
Library,"  but  without  getting  a  word  from  Henry 
George  about  Patrick  Edward  Dove.  Mr.  George's  in- 
disposition to  give  Dove's  publication  to  the  world 
seems  still  to  cling  to  him.  The  "  small  edition  "  of 
the  "Theory"  projected  in  his  denial,  but  not  since 
heard  of,  was  to  be  issued  at  $3  a  volume  ;  Mr.  George's 
jobbers,  the  Concord  Printing  Company,  will  contract 
to  furnish  him  with  1,000  copies,  of  the  form  he  de- 
scribed, for  $700. 

Henry  George  again  brings  his  candor  into  question 
in  asserting  that  he  has  made  no  pretensions  to  origi- 
nating the  system  the  support  of  which  has  caused 
its  advocates  to  be  known  as  "  George  "  men.  Whether 
tie  has  or  not  may  be  left  to  readers  of  the  book  and 
to  common  fame.  A  well-known  Single-taxer,  writing 
that  "  a  number  of  the  members  "  of  his  club  "  thought 
the  case  against  Mr.  George  "  made  out  in  my  first  ar- 
ticle "a  pretty  strong  one,"  speaks  of  himself  as  "an 
earnest  believer  in  the  reform  of  which  I  supposed  him 
to  be  the  father."  In  November  last,  in  Toronto,  the 
chairman  of  a  meeting  in  introducing  Henry  George 
spoke  of  him,  perhaps  perfunctorily,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  Single- tax.  Mr.  George's  explanation  that  he  was 
not — it  was  after  these  articles  had  been  begun — was 
considered  by  the  local  newspaper  editors  noteworthy 
enough  to  call  for  special  headlines  in  the  notices  of 
the  meeting. 

But  the  most  significant  fact  in  Henry  George's  de- 
nial is  his  strenuous  endeavor  to  work  a  confusion  as 
to  the  historical  status  of  the  Single-tax  theory.  Adroit 
player  that  he  is  with  words  and  facts,  he  does  it  by 
telling  the  truth — or  rather  enough  of  the  truth  to  suit 
his  purpose. 

He  says  :  "  Not  to  speak  of  Frenchmen,  there  has 
been  a  constant  succession  of  English  writers  to  state. 
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with  more  or  less  clearness  and  definiteness,  that  prop- 
erty in  land  was  essentially  different  from  property  in 
things  produced  by  labor,"  etc.  True  in  fact,  this  is 
not  true  in  the  implication  that  all  this  "  succession  " 
had  in  some  way  or  other  taught  more  or  less  of  the 
Single-tax  system  of  economic  doctrine.  Mr.  George 
had  not  "  space  to  go  over  the  list  even  so  far  as  it  is 
known  "  to  him,  though  the  unsuspecting  reader  might 
have  believed  that  he  would  have  strengthened  his 
case  by  naming  at  least  some  of  the  list.  Why  he  did 
not  do  so  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  argument  of  Henry  George's  denial  is  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  if  his  pretensions 
are  to  collapse  in  presence  of  Dove's,  then  Dove's  pre- 
tensions must  collapse  before  Herbert  Spencer's,  and 
Spencer's  when  Professor  Ogilvie  is  heard  from,  and 
finally  the  latter's  when  Thomas  Spence  turns  up. 
Here,  again,  so  far  as  he  goes,  Mr.  George's  facts — save 
as  to  Herbert  Spencer's  being  a  Single-taxer — are  true. 
Several  writers  whom  he  could  not  possibly  have  heard 
of,  and  the  later  of  whom  could  hardly  have  seen  the 
pamphlets  of  the  former,  have  taught  the  Single-tax. 
Hence  Mr.  George  would  have  it  seem  absurd  to  say 
they  were  not  all  original.  And  so  his  own  title  to 
genius  is  established. 

But  had  Henry  George  gone  on  here  to  the  end  with 
the  truth,  there  would  have  been  another  collapse — 
that  of  his  twelve-column  argument.  For,  so  far  from 
being  impossible,  his  line  of  collapses  is  easily  made  a 
certainty.  Every  student  of  political  economy  will  un- 
hesitatingly say  that,  if  claims  should  be  set  up  on  the 
part  of  Dove,  Ogilvie,  or  Spence  that  he  had  first  pro- 
posed the  Single-tax  system,  those  claims,  in  the  light 
of  fact,  would  fail.  And  all  such  students  know  that 
the  Single-tax  set  of  principles  did  not  crop  up  at  dif- 
ferent times  here  and  there  over  the  earth,  the  inde- 
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pendent  product  of  many  minds,  as  Henry  George  tries 
to  make  it  appear.  But,  in  passing,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  even  if  they  had,  that  fact  would  not  prove  that 
Henry  George  did  not  quarry  Dove's  book  to  get  mater- 
ials for  his  own. 

Let  us  complete  Mr.  George's  half  statements.  Let 
us  classify  his  succession  of  writers  and  see  where  they 
belong.  Let  us  see  why  it  is  hardly  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  any  economist  back  to  the  time  of 
Spence,  in  1775,  and  even  a  decade  or  two  before  that, 
should  have  re-originated  the  tenets  of  the  Single- 
taxers. 

The  history  of  the  Single-tax  system  of  political 
economy  is  open  to  all  who  will  read  it,  and  is  as  plain 
as  any  record  ever  written.  In  outline,  it  is  follows  : 
The  Encyclopedia  of  Diderot  and  d'Alembert,  issued  in 
1756,  contained  two  articles,  one  on  "  Farmers  "  and  one 
on  "Grain,"  written  by  Francois  Quesnay,  a  man  of  scien- 
tific attainments,  who  when  surgeon  to  Louis  XV.,  was 
called  by  him  "  my  thinker."  Embodied  in  these  articles 
was  the  thought  soon  expanded  into  a  system  by  the 
French  Physiocrats,  or  Economists,  as  the  first  school 
of  Single-taxers  was  called.  Quesnay*s  views  evoked 
much  discussion,  and  ten  years  later  he  and  Turgot, 
who  afterward  became  minister  of  finance,  each  pub- 
lished their  principal  works,  in  both  of  which  the  Sin- 
gle-tax system  was  elaborately  expounded.  Then  fol- 
lowed from  other  Frenchmen  a  shoal  of  writings  on 
the  subject,  which  was  a  popular  one  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  A  list  of  the  principal  of  these  writ- 
ers may  be  learned  at  any  public  library.  Some  of 
them  are  named,  and  the  Physiocratic  system  is  de- 
scribed, in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  the  article 
on  "  Political  Economy."  In  1764,  Adam  Smith,  with 
whose  great  work  Henry  George  is  perfectly  familiar, 
spent  much  time  in  Paris  in  company  with  Quesnay 
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and  his  associates.  In  writing  the  "Wealth  of  Na- 
tions "  Smith  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  the  Physiocrats,  adopting  Turgot's  celebrated 
four  maxims  of  taxation,  and  his  analyses  of  price, 
value,  the  division  of  labor,  and  of  distribution  into 
wages,  profits,  and  rent.  Chapter  2,  book  V.,  of  Smith's 
work  contains,  with  his  comments,  adverse  and  other- 
wise, a  statement  of  the  Economists'  Single-tax  doc- 
trines. Either  from  Smith's  works  or  from  French 
sources  could  any  writer  mentioned  in  George's  denial 
— Spence,  Ogilvie,  or  McNulty — have  obtained  knowl- 
edge of  the  Single-tax.  It  had  passed  into  literature 
before  their  time — though  it  must  be  admitted  into  a 
department  of  literature  not  even  now  read  by  every- 
body who  talks  of  it.  Henry  George  knew  all  this 
when  in  his  denial  he  brought  out  his  references  to  the 
English  pamphleteers — Spence,  of  1776,  and  Ogilvie,  of 
1782 — who  had  taken  up  with  the  ideas  of  the  Physio- 
crats, then  not  only  being  widely  discussed  in  France 
but  about  that  time  brought  partially  into  practice  un- 
der Turgot.  For  of  the  Physiocrats  George  says  (page 
305)  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  :  They  "proposed  just 
what  I  have  proposed." 

In  England,  the  teachings  of  the  Physiocrats  found 
little  acceptance.  In  the  chapter  on  that  school  of  phi- 
losophy, in  the  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," Luigi  Cossa  is  unable  to  quote  from  any  stand- 
ard English  work  supporting  the  Physiocratic  doc- 
trines, though  his  book,  a  survey  of  economics  in  gen- 
eral, gives  an  index  to  the  works  of  more  than  four 
hundred  economists. 

About  1848,  there  was  in  France  a  new  school  of 
Physiocrats.  Singularly  enough,  another  economist 
from  Great  Britain  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
some  of  its  adherents,  and  to  one  of  them,  Victor  Cou- 
sin, he  dedicated  his  first  work,  published  in  1850.  This 
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man  was  Patrick  Edward  Dove.  His  production  was 
"The  Theory  of  Human  Progression."  The  Single-tax 
part  of  the  work  was  based  on  the  Physiocratic  doc- 
trines as  to  rent  and  the  impot  unique^  and  Dove's  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  and  cause  of  rent  in  his  second 
work  is  precisely  that  of  the  Physiocrats.  But  Dove's 
applications  of  the  theory,  as  well  as  his  historical  ref- 
erences, relate  to  Great  Britain. 

Thus  we  see  completely  effected  the  collapse  of  Sin- 
gle-tax devisers  that  Mr.  George  would  fain  make  pre- 
posterous. The  reductio  ad  absurdum  on  which  he  staked 
his  case  has  -collapsed.  And  thus  we  see  the  danger  to 
his  pretensions  that  lies  in  any  list  of  the  Single-tax 
writers,  French  and  English,  who  preceded  him.  They 
are  but  the  supporters,  commentators,  rehabilitators,  of 
a  system  set  up  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  But, 
of  course,  if  Mr.  George  wishes  merely  to  cite  noted 
men  who  have  wrestled  with  the  land  question  and 
seen  that  the  equal  rights  of  men  must  apply  to  the 
land,  he  may  write  out  a  list  reaching  back  to  the  be- 
ginnings of  history  —  Herbert  Spencer,  Rousseau, 
Hume,  Blackstone,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  several  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the 
Gracchi,  Moses.     But  these  were  not  Single-taxers. 

The  work  of  Patrick  Edward  Dove  failed  to  secure  a 
popular  reading,  though  favorable  notices  which  it  re- 
ceived in  leading  magazines  and  newspapers  are  repro- 
duced in  his  "  Elements  of  Political  Science,"  printed 
in  1854.  Why  it  did  not  become  a  handbook  with  the 
masses  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  It  was  pub- 
lished anonymously,  a  fact  unfavorable  to  its  sale,  es- 
pecially from  the  bookseller's  point  of  view ;  its  style 
is  barren  of  devices  to  catch  the  popular  taste  ;  the  only 
edition  printed  in  England  was  of  an  expensive  form  ; 
the  author,  simply  a  man  of  letters,  did  not  push  its 
sale  or  become  a  platform  propagandist ;  after  the  dis- 
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bandment  of  the  Chartist  clubs,  which  had  taken  place 
two  years  before,  a  reaction  set  in  unfavorable  to  fur- 
ther radical  agitation ;  not  long  after  its  publication 
came  England's  war  with  Russia ;  and  next  followed 
her  long-continued  excitement  over  the  question  of  our 
slavery,  and  then  of  our  war,  her  interest  in  each  be- 
ing but  little  less  than  our  own.  Had  "  Progress  and 
Poverty  "  been  published  at  any  time  between  1850  and 
1865,  or  even  1870,  what  most  likely  would  have  been 
its  fate  ? 

At  least  two  copies  of  "  The  Theory  of  Human  Pro- 
gression "  found  their  way  to  San  Francisco  and  into 
two  of  the  three  principal  libraries  there.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Library  published  in 
1874  contains  the  title  of  the  book,  as  does  also  that  of 
the  Free  Public  Library  for  1882,  the  present  librarian 
having  no  doubt  it  had  been  there  for  some  years  pre- 
vious. Henry  George,  we  are  told  by  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers, "  lived  in  the  libraries  "  during  the  two  years 
that  he  was  writing  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  And  this 
may  be  believed,  since  he  refers  to  forty  authors  in  his 
index  and  quotes  many  more  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
He  had  time  and  opportunity  to  thumb  over  every 
work  in  the  libraries  named  classified  under  "  History," 
"Sociology,"  "Political  Science,"  "Political  Economy," 
etc.,  etc. 

To  return  to  Henry  George's  denial.  Lack  of  candor 
is  conspicuous  in  his  unfortunate  assertion  that  the 
"Theory  of  Human  Progression"  "is  in  the  main  a 
metaphysical  work,"  with  references  to  the  "  principles 
which  ought  to  govern  men  to  land  "  "  hardly  more 
than  incidental,"  and  not  going  "any  more  into  detail 
than  is  shown  in  the  extracts  "  made  by  me.  This  must 
perforce  be  met  with  a  flat  contradiction.  Nearer  the 
truth  was  the  bright  Irishman  who,  laughing  at  this 
statement  of  Mr.  George,  said  to  me :  "  It's  all  plain 
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reading  !"  and  the  German  who,  asking  me  if  I  had  yet 
read  Karl  Marx's  chief  work,  remarked,  with  a  mean- 
ing, that  it  contained  some  *'  incidental  references"  to 
"  Capital/'  Of  the  scores  of  men  who  have  read  the 
"  Theory  "  in  the  past  four  months  and  spoken  to  me 
about  it,  there  is  not  one  but  who  has  echoed  :  ''  It's  all 
there  ;"  and  every  one  of  them  knows  whether  Dove's 
book  has  been  misdescribed  by  Henry  George  or  by 
me.  Last  summer,  before  I  had  heard  of  Dove,  a  repu- 
table writer  for  the  press  occupied  some  of  his  spare 
time  in  copying  the  "parallels  "  in  the  works  of  George 
and  Dove.  He  tells  me  he  intends  to  publish  them,  as 
he  traced  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty. 


Twentieth  Century,  March  13,  1890. 

SUMMARY  And  conclusion. 


BY    J.    W.    SULLIVAN. 


Let  us  now  review  the  case  : 

(i)  Henry  George  set  out  to  write  down  Mai  thus. 
The  moment  he  took  pen  in  hand  to  do  so  he  estab- 
lished a  bond  of  honor  between  himself  and  his  pros- 
pective reader.  If  he  was  but  to  draw  up  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  more  telling  arguments  already  made  against 
the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  his  reader  was  to  have  a  right 
to  be  made  aware  of  it,  the  more  so  since  the  reader 
especially  addressed  was  layman  to  the  economic 
schools.  A  right  at  once  existed  by  which  he  should 
be  put  upon  a  plane  of  information  with  the  econo- 
mists themselves  as  to  the  sources  of  Henry  George's 
argumentative  points.  Else  undeserved  credit  might 
naturally  be  accorded  the  writer  for  powers  of  pene- 
tration, for  thought-work  performed,  and  by  inference 
for  ability  to  plan,  to  foresee,  and  to  lead.  But  as  we 
have  seen,  as  is  stated  by  Professor  Bonar,  the  argu- 
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ments  used  by  Henry  George  had  been  every  one 
employed  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  William  Godwin. 
Mr.  George's  thorough  acquaintance  with  Spencer's 
economic  philosophy  needs  no  more  than  bare  mention. 
His  knowledge  of  Godwin's  work  on  population  is 
shown  in  his  plentiful  use  of  the  illustrations,  disserta- 
tions, and  historical  references  to  be  found  in  that  an- 
cient and  neglected  book.  Though  he  did  bring  unu- 
sual gifts  of  expression  and  the  equipment  for  book- 
making  acquired  by  him  as  printer  and  editor,  he  did 
not  bring  one  new  thought  to  the  discussion  begun  by 
Malthus.  Pertinent,  then,  are  these  questions  :  Did  he 
do  his  duty  by  his  reader  ?  Did  he  give  credit  where 
credit  was  due  ?  Or  did  he  aim  at  gathering  for  his 
own  brow  laurels  which  justly  belonged  to  others  ? 

(2)  Henry  George  set  out  tQ  write  down  the  wages 
fund  theory.  In  this  task  he  assumed  from  beginning 
to  end  the  attitude  of  one  conducting  an  original  in- 
quiry. He  finished  it  without  throwing  a  single  ray  of 
new  light  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  mention  those 
who  had  done  so  and  whose  arguments  he  used.  He  led 
his  reader  to  infer  that  he  was  overturning  the  theory, 
when  really  it  had  been  toppled  over  long  before.  Yet, 
referring  today  to  that  appropriation  of  honors  wholly 
due  his  predecessors,  he  asserts  that  he  "  shattered  " 
what  he  found  to  be  *'  the  current  political  economy." 
Now,  on  learning,  as  he  has  done  in  these  pages,  the 
extent  of  Henry  George's  participation  in  this  work  of 
shattering,  what  will  his  once  uninformed  reader  say  ? 
Was  he  or  was  he  not  duped  as  to  the  sources  of  the 
thought  when  he  read  that  part  of  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "  treating  of  the  wages  theories  ?  Did  he  under- 
stand then  as  he  knows  now  how  much  Henry  George 
drew  from  others  and  how  little  he  worked  out  him- 
self ?  Is  his  opinion  of  Henry  George's  intellectual 
abilities  the  same  now  as  it  was  then  ? 
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The  only  writer  on  political  economy  that  I  know 
of  that  places  Henry  George  among  economists  is  R. 
R.  Bowker,  in  his  little  "  Economics  for  the  People," 
but  he  is  caretul  to  speak  of  George  as  **  giving  new 
color  to  old  doctrines."  In  the  February,  1890,  "  Popu- 
ular  Science  Monthly,"  Horace  White  directs  attention 
to  the  fact  that  of  the  several  hundred  professors  of 
political  economy  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  civilized  world  not  one,  so  far  as  he  has  heard,  has 
given  adhesion  to  the  Single-tax  doctrine,  yet  coward- 
ice or  self-interest  can  hardly  be  the  cause,  since  among 
them  are  Socialists  in  monarchies,  radicals  in  conserv- 
ative countries,  and  free-traders  in  the  midst  of  bigoted 
protectionists.  Has  the  peculiar  position  into  which 
Henry  George  has  foisted  himself  before  the  public  as 
the  prophet  of  a  new  ism  of  the  Single-tax  creed,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  reputation  he  must  have 
gained  for  himself  among  the  political  economists, 
through  his  bold  and  uncredited  use  of  others'  thoughts, 
got  anything  to  do  with  this  disinclination  to  support 
his  movement  ?  Seeing  that  his.  plumes  are  but  bor- 
rowed, have  they  refused  to  admit  of  his  leadership  ? 

(3)  Henry  George,  knowing  something  of  the  Single- 
tax  as  taught  by  Quesnay  and  Turgot  in  France,  and 
much  of  it  as  given  in  Adam  Smith's  English  work,  set 
out  to  rewrite  the  system.  For  ten  years  he  had  been 
reading,  writing,  and  speaking  on  the  land  question, 
and  exploring  every  available  channel  in  literature  re- 
lating to  the  subject.  In  two  of  three  libraries  accessi- 
ble to  him,  catalogued,  was  Dove's  old  book  containing 
the  Single-tax  propositions  in  full.  George  produced 
a  work  which  resembles  certain  of  the  contents  of 
Dove's  in  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  particulars.  To 
believe  that  Henry  George  never  saw  that  work  of  Pat- 
rick Edward  Dove  requires  one  to  set  aside  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  a  nature  that  ordinarily  would  be 
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as  convincing  as  direct  evidence.  Briefly  these  are  the 
circumstances :  The  striking  similarities  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  books — in  thoughts,  language,  references, 
and  illustrations  ;  Henry  George's  opportunity  to  use 
the  older  one ;  his  knowledge  of  early  Single-tax  liter- 
ature as  an  incentive  to  look  for  more  and  a  guide  in 
seeking  it ;  his  ease  of  access  to  the  catalogue  refer- 
ences to  the  "Theory;"  his  habit  of  appropriating 
ideas  from  other  men's  books  without  credit ;  his  cus- 
tomary implied  and  expressed  assumption  of  original- 
ity without  ground  ;  his  long  continued  silence  as  to 
the  older  book— a  silence  which  in  appearance  differed 
in  nothing  at  first  from  the  craftiness  of  the  self-seek- 
er and  later  from  the  silence  of  guilt ;  his  disingenuous 
denial  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  made  up  as  it  was 
of  the  artifices  of  sophistry  ;  his  misleading  description 
of  Dove's  book,  since,  whatever  else  is  in  it,  he  evaded 
the  point  that  in  it  are  also  all  the  essential  principles 
and  postulates  relating  to  land  and  property  to  be  found 
in  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  his  law  of  human  prog- 
ress as  well ;  the  probability  that  in  searching  in  the 
libraries  for  works  on  the  law  of  human  progress  he 
would  find  index  references  to  "  The  Theory  of  Human 
Progression  ;"  his  failure  to  carry  political  economy 
a  single  point  beyond  the  authors  whom  he  used  ;  his 
weakness  in  essaying  the  solution  of  any  social  prob- 
lem other  than  the  land  question,  and  his  inability  to 
see  that  his  wished-f  or  confiscation  through  the  Single- 
tax  is  impossible. 

If,  from  the  evidence  given,  the  reader  should  be 
convinced,  or  regard  it  as  highly  probable,  that  Henry 
George's  fame  as  a  philosopher  is  unmerited,  what  fol- 
lows ?  That  the  free  land  movement,  or  even  the  Sin- 
gle-tax movement,  has  no  truth  for  its  foundation? 
That  because  one  man  has  thrust  himself  to  the  fore, 
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insisting  that  his  selfish  leadership  must  be  followed, 
therefore  those  who  have  worked  on  the  same  lines 
with  him  have  reason  to  be  disheartened?  That  be- 
cause it  has  been  developed  that  Henry  George  is  work- 
ing for  himself  and  hugging  to  his  crude  but  set  poli- 
cy rather  than  striving  for  the  evolution  of  truth  in 
political  science  and  political  economy,  therefore  the 
cause  of  social  regeneration  should  suffer  ?  No.  Noth- 
ing more  has  happened  than  that  a  point  has  been 
reached  at  which  they  may  lift  the  movement  out  of  a 
"stage  of  emotional  insanity,"  by  freeing  themselves 
from  a  "  species  of  unreasoning  man  worship,"  and  cast- 
ing aside  whatever  of  narrowness  and  shiftiness  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  man.  It  is  a  time  to  halt  and  reflect. 
Are  they  going  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  com- 
mon sense  or  will  they  blindly  pin  their  faith  to  a 
leader  who  ever  moves  in  a  devious  course  ?  If  there 
are  those  who  will  go  on  with  him,  surely  the  past 
promises  them  but  little  satisfaction  in  the  future.  Can 
they  make  their  leader  out  ?  Was  l^e  most  wise  when  he 
started  the  crusade  or  when  he  set  up  the  machine  ? 
Could  he  be  sincere  when  he  railed  at  the  stock-gamb- 
ling millionaire  for  profiting  from  the  business  meth- 
ods of  Wall  street,  and  equally  sincere  when  he  lauded 
the  Johnstown  millionaire  for  grabbing  away  the  land 
from  the  panic-stricken  fugitives  fleeing  the  death- 
floods  of  Conemaugh  ?  Did  he  mean  it  when  a  year  or 
so  ago  he  denounced  the  Democratic  party  as  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  or  does  he  mean  it  now  when  he  smug- 
gles himself  into  that  party  and  declares  it  to  be  the 
party  of  the  people?  When  does  he  speak  from  his 
heart — when  he  spasmodically  sings  Burns's  "  Man  to- 
man shall  brothers  be,"  or  when  he  relentlessly  boy- 
cotts mention  of  Dr.  McGly'nn  and  the  Anti-Poverty 
Society  ?  Is  it  truly  his  faith  that  "  God  wills  it,"  as  he 
tells  us  in  a  tractated  speech  on  free  land,  or  is  it  to  come 
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about  by  a  thimble-rig  policy  ?  Did  he  love  the  La- 
bor party  most  when  he  encouraged  its  members  in  his 
speech  on  election  night,  1887,  or  when,  a  few  short 
months  later,  he  deliberately  cut  its  throat  ?  Does  he 
believe  in  the  voice  of  the  people,  or  does  he  think  it 
ought  to  be  wisely  overridden,  as  when  he  successively 
prevented  the  proposed  Single-tax  conventions  at  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  Washington  ?  Does  he  deem  it 
best  to  depend  upon  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  men  or  upon  such  political  dickering  as  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  National  United  Labor 
party  ?  Does  he  wish  his  orators  to  say  he  is  a  pro- 
found, original  philosopher,  as  they  did  last  fall  at  the 
Brighton  Beach  Hotel  dinner,  or  merely  that  he  is  a 
propagandist  with  push,  who  has  given  striking  ex- 
pression to  certain  doctrines  not  new  and  succeeded  in 
getting  men  to  listen  to  them,  as  they  did  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  dinner  ?  Was  he  just  as 
conscious  of  guilt  when  he  devoted  three  pages  of  his 
paper  to  denying  aijd  wriggling  out  of  the  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  Dove,  where  he  could  make  it  seem 
there  might  be  doubt,  as  he  must  have  been  when  he 
failed  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  his  plagiarisms  from 
the  economists  who  had  written  against  Malthus  and 
those  who  had  exploded  the  wages  fund  theory,  where 
the  evidence  of  his  appropriations  was  irrefragable? 
Were  his  peculiar  force  of  character  and  his  powerful 
mental  grasp  of  far-off  results  best  shown  last  year, 
when  he  turned  his  back  on  his  independent  support- 
ers and  joined  the  politicians,  tor  the  sake  of  the  cause, 
or  so  far  back  as  ten  years  ago,  when  he  decided  to 
print  in  his  book  much  ancient  matter,  and,  claiming  it 
as  his  own,  set  up  as  prophet,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  ? 
And  the  Socialists  ? — eulogizing  Socialists  in  'S6,  eject- 
ing Socialists  from  his  party  in  '87,  and  fraternizing 
with  Socialists  in  Paris  in  '89,  what  can  be  his  real  feel- 
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ing  toward  the  Socialists,  save  to  use  and  throw  away  ? 

But  the  great  body  of  social  reformers  are  no  longer 
bothering  to  make  Henry  George  out.  Even  the  free 
land  men  have  mostly  passed  him  by.  According  to 
so  prominent  a  land  nationalizer  as  Dr.  Houghton  two- 
thirds  of  the  Single-tax  clubs  of  Ohio  have  either  been 
disbanded  or  are  inanimate.  As  has  lately  been  said 
by  Mr.  Pentecost  without  contradiction,  all  the  Single- 
tax  clubs  of  New  York  save  two  are  practically  dead. 
These  are  examples  of  a  paralysis  of  the  movement 
which  began  with  the  dictation  of  a  questionable  poli- 
cy by  the  George  machine.  Among  the  labor  unioniits 
who  set  Henry  George  up  for  Mayor  in  1886,  his  name 
is  hardly  ever  heard.  The  leaders  who  once  spoke  and 
worked  for  him  would  nearly  all  decline  to  do  so  now. 
Today  Henry  George's  New  York  associates  are  mostly 
either  politicians  or  fad  reformers  willing  to  use  him 
for  his  supposed  influence — men  to  whom  the  emanci- 
pation of  labor  is  a  phrase  without  meaning.  And  his 
supporters  are  mostly  men  living  out  of  New  York  who 
admire  the  Henry  George  with  a  pen  in  his  hand — a 
man  of  beautiful  sentiment  and  resourceful  art. 

Georgeism  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  Henry 
George,  the  philosopher,  never  was.  Henry  George, 
the  politician,  has  sought  his  place  and  found  it.  In 
this  fact  is  encouragement  for  the  men  who  made  the 
movement  of  1886  a  possibility  and  those  who  so  earn- 
estly worked  for  the  National  United  Labor  party.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  on  a  fresh  start  their  standard 
bearer,  if  they  are  to  have  one,  will  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  man — neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet 
impersonator. 

These  articles  have  been  printed  in  a  publication 
having  for  its  motto,  "  Hear  the  other  side,"  and  ex- 
tending to  opponents  an  invitation   to  present  their 
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views  on  any  subject  discussed  in  its  columns.  In  this 
case,  with  the  exception  of  Henry  George's  denial, 
nothing  that  could  be  called  counter -argument  or 
counter-statement  has  come  from  the  other  side,  and 
no  correction  of  any  quotation  or  statement  of  fact 
made  by  me  has  been  offered.  The  first  two  or  three 
articles  drew  forth  about  a  score  of  letters  from  pro- 
testing correspondents,  but  the  little  storm  they  raised 
soon  passed  by,  and  since  then  the  tone  of  the  letters 
to  the  editor  touching  on  the  subject  has  in  general 
been  that  of  approval.  Some  of  the  letters  at  first  re- 
ceived were  written  by  fair-minded  and  intelligent  per- 
sons, to  whom  I  regret  having  given  pain.  Yet  it  is 
now  a  pertinent  question  whether  they  do  not  think  that 
indignation  ought  to  be  directed  against  the  author  of 
a  deception  rather  than  against  him  who  exposes  the 
deceit.  Others  of  the  protesting  letter  writers  were 
violent  men — with  pen  and  ink.  To  them  I  promise  to 
make  public  reparation  for  the  wrong  they  assert  I 
have  done,  if  political  economists  ever  tender  Henry 
George  a  dinner  in  honor  of  his  original  contributions 
to  the  science ;  or  if  he  is  ever  again  greeted  in  the 
terms  in  which  he  repeatedly  allowed  the  speakers  to 
address  him  at  the  Anti-Poverty  meetings ;  or  if  any 
scholarly  Georgeite  ever  writes  to  me  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  plagiarism  from  Godwin,  for  example,  in 
"  Progress  and  Poverty;"  or  if  any  Central  Labor  Union 
ever  gives  Henry  George  another  nomination ;  or  if 
any  reader  of  Dove's  work  ever  declares  that  Henry 
George's  description  of  it  was  not  evasive ;  or  if  any 
admirer  can  now  read  his  denial  without  being  haunt- 
ed with  the  suspicion  that,  to  say  the  least,  its  argu- 
ment was  uncandid  ;  or  if  any  one  of  his  orators  is  ever 
able  to  read  to  him  in  public  the  speech  of  the  chair- 
man at  the  Brighton  Beach  dinner  without  treating  the 
audience  to  a  roaring  farce. 


My  Dear  Mr,  Owen: 

I  have  been  tardy  in  acknowledging  your 
courtesy,  but  this  has  been  in  part  on  account 
of  the  close  study  which  I  have  been  giving  to 
your  elucidation  of  the  money  question.  I 
have  reproduced  your  ideas  frequently  in  con- 
versation, and  have  never  found  any  one  who 
was  able  seriously  to  criticise  your  plan, 
*         *         *         -jf         ^         *         •?{• 

With  many  thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H,  D,  LLOYD,'' 

Sept.  22,  i8g6, 

*  Author  of  "Wealth  Against  Commonwealth." 


If  you  make  money  your  God,  it  will  plague  you  like  the  devil. — 
Fielding. 


Plato,  in  his  "Republic"  recommended  a  national  money  which 
had  not  a  market  value  and  an  international  bullion  standard  which 
had  a  market  or  "intrinsic"  value  ;  and  Lycurgus,  the  legislator  of 
Sparta,  ordered  money  of  iron  because  it  would  be  too  heavy  to 
carry  out  of  the  country. 


An  Exportable  Commodity  is  not  Fitted  to  be  Money. — Money 
should  be  a  thing  of,  or  belonging  to,  a  country,  not  of  or  belonging 
to  the  world.  An  exportable  commodity  is  not  fitted  to  be  money, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  monstrous  than  England's  principle- 
followed  by  the  United  States  up  to  the  war — her  legislation  forcing 
her  people  to  be  buyers  of  gold — one  of  the  scarcest  articles  in  the 
world — the  condition  of  their  being  able  to  furnish  themselves  with 
food  and  clothing. — Hon.  Isaac  Buchanan  (Canada). 


Fichte,  Germany's  great  philosopher,  finds  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  industries,  and  regards 
it  as  the  function  of  the  government  to  produce  and  perpetuate  it  by 
sufficient  legislation.  Regarding  the  interchange  of  national  pro- 
ductions, save  of  those  that  cannot  be  produced  in  all  latitudes,  as  a 
remnant  of  the  barbarism  and  free  trade  that  reigned  in  Europe 
before  the  existing  nations  had  taken  shape,  he  would  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  it  by  substituting  paper  money,  current  only  within  national 
bounds,  for  gold  and  silver  that  pass  current  between  the  nations. 
As  to  cosmopolitanism  and  the  possibility  of  a  world-state,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  of  that  when  we  have  really  become  nations  and 
peoples ;  in  striving  to  be  everything  and  at  home  everywhere,  we 
become  nothing  and  are  at  home  nowhere. 


Our  present  prosperity  cannot  be  permanent,  because  it  is  based 
on  the  same  false  money  system  that  has  resulted  disastrously  every 
five  or  ten  years  since  we  became  a  nation  ;  and  that  system  is  the 
issuing  of  paper  money  with  a  promise  to  redeem  it  in  coin. 

Coin,  being  an  exportable  article,  renders  us  liable  to  every  com- 
mercial fluctuation  in  Europe,  without  regard  to  whether  we  are 
doing  a  prudent  business  or  not,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  exported  as 
soon  as  the  balance  of  trade  is  against  us.  Thus  the  foreign  trader 
who  does  only  five  per  cent,  as  against  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  home 
trade,  by  his  recklessness,  because  of  our  false  system,  can  plunge 
the  whole  country  into  commercial  distress.— E.  M.  Davis,  March, 
1880.  

International  Bimetallism  would  be  worse  than  folly — it  would  be 
a  high  crime  against  the  American  people.  To  make  the  money  of 
the  people  largely  out  of  commodities  which  may  be  largely  useful 
to  the  arts  and  which  are  almost  wholly  used  to  offset  international 
balances,  would  be  to  court  periodical  disasters  to  home  industries 
by  adding  to  or  taking  from  the  home  currency  to  which  business  has 
adjusted  itself. — A.  K.  Owen, 


"  It  is  the  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  of  learning 
who  has  a  conception  of  the  world  to  express  that  concep- 
tion, whatever  it  may  be.  Whoever  thinks  he  knows  the 
truth  must  tell  it.  The  honor  of  the  human  mind  is  at 
stake.  The  rights  of  the  mind  are  superior  to  everything. 
If  doctrines  like  that  of  evolution  be  pernicious  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  philosopher." — Marquis  Ito. 


"  By  accepted  custom,  long  practiced,  loans  are  made 
upon  bonds  and  mortgages.  Bonds  are  secured  by  being 
based  upon  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  electric  plants, 
water  works,  gas  works,  etc.  ;  mortgages  upon  houses, 
lands,  etc. ;  and  the  net  revenues  for  the  uses  of  these  are 
always  pledged  to  pay  back  tho  loans,  including  interests, 
commissions,  discounts,  bonuses,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  net 
revenues  do  pay  back  the  money  in  about  every  five  or 
seven  years. 

The  plan  here  proposed  will  issue  the  money  needed 
for  necessary  public  conveniences,  directly  in  payment 
only  for  labor  and  material  actually  used  to  complete  con- 
structions, which  will  have  an  assured  revenue,  will  make 
the  money  issued  a  mortgage  upon  the  constructions  com- 
pleted and  a  lien  upon  the  net  revenue  of  the  construction 
for  which  it  will  be  issued,  say  for  five  or  ten  years,  by 
which  time  every  dollar  of  the  money  will  be  canceled, 
after  which  the  net  revenues  will  become  an  ever  increas- 
ing source  of  revenue  for  the  city,  or  state,  or  nation, 
which  constructs  and  manages  such  public  work.  In  this 
way,  direct  taxation  of  every  description  can  be  stopped  ; 
bonds  and  mortgages  will  have  no  further  use,  and  pri- 
vate credit,  made  current,  will  no  longer  be  necessary." — 
Albert  Kimsey  Owen. 
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PREFACE, 


There  have  been  three  great  economic  epochs  among  civil- 
ized mankind — the  slavery  of  the  ancient  regimes — the  serfdom 
of  the  feudal  centuries — and  the  existing  merciless  strife  for 
commercial  supremacy  by  means  of  competition  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labor  by  means  of  incorporated  companies,  syndi- 
cates and  trusts,  which,  by  means  of  special  legislation,  confis- 
cate products  and  seize  public  revenues  for  their  own  private 
greed. 

The  question  is,  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? 
The  answer  is  this — the  producer  can  never  be  free  to  enjoy 
what  he  produces  before  his  cities,  his  states  and  his  nation  be- 
come his  bankers  and  his  employers.  There  can  never  be  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  a  highly  developed  individuality  by  a  per- 
son who  is  employed  by  other  persons,  be  these  persons  incor- 
porated or  otherwise  ;  therefore,  every  person  must  be  guaranteed 
occupation  by  his  or  her  own  agent — by  his,  or  her  city,  or  state, 
or  nation.  There  can  be  no  middle  course  if  equities  in  employ- 
ment are  to  be  attained. 

It  is  an  axiom  as  old  as  recorded  history  that  "  the  borrower 
is  a  slave  to  the  lender,"  therefore  a  citizen  must  not  be  be- 
holden to  another  citizen,  associated  or  single,  for  money ;  but 
must  through  his,  or  her  own  agent — through  his,  or  her  own 
city,  or  state,  or  nation — be  paid  for  what  he,  or  she  does — for 
what  he  or  she  has  to  sell. 

Again,  there  cannot  be  wealth  without  labor — all  debts,  home 
and  foreign,  are  paid  with  labor  services,  or  labor  products. 
Governments  stand  firm,  or  totter  exactly  in  the  proportion  that 
labor  is  protected  and  advanced,  or  as  labor  is  discouraged 
and  demoralized.  Money  has  no  value  except  that  given  it  by 
labor  ;  it  follows  therefore  that  there  cannot  be  strong  govern- 
ment, or  "  honest  money  "  without  labor — that  there  cannot  be 
comforts,  luxuries,  or  security  for  life  or  property  without  there 
is  labor ;  hence,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  encourage  and  foster 
and  diversify  and  perfect  labor  in  every  way  possible — for  general 
prosperity  is  only  possible  when  there  is  general  employments 
given  to  every  willing  arm  and  brain  in  the  nation.  Therefore, 
the  motto  above  all  others,  just  now,  should  be  '•''  put  the  people 
to  work^^^  by  means  of  their  own  agents — by  and  in  and  for 
their  own  cities,  states,  and  nation  which,  in  their  own  respec- 
tive names,  will  issue  a  home  money  based  upon  home  works 
of  public  necessity  to  employ  the  home  people  at  home. 

A.  K.  OWEN. 


''Put  the  People  to  w^r/6."— QuEEN  ELIZABETH. 
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Shakespeare  says  we  are  creatures  that  look  before  and  after. 
The  more  surprising  that  we  do  not  look  round  a  little,  and  see 
what  is  passing  under  our  very  eyes. — Cari,yi,k. 


A  hen,  which  had  become  blind,  continued  to  scratch  for  food 
as  she  had  been  used.  What  availed  it,  the  industrious  fool  ! 
Another  hen  that  could  see,  but  wished  to  save  her  tender  feet, 
never  forsook  the  side  of  the  former,  and,  without  scratching, 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  scratching  ;  for  as  often  as  the  blind  hen 
turned  up  a  corn  ;  the  seeing  one  devoured  it. — IvESSIng. 


Look  at  this  locomotive,  inspect  that  steamship,  examine  the 
works  of  this  watch.  Did  the  moneyed  man  make  them  ?  "  No," 
it  is  answered,  "  but  he  caused  them  to  be  made.  He  found  the 
means.  His  money  was  the  creative  power. "  Be  it  so.  Then 
labor  will  make  its  own  money,  and  the  capitalist  will  no  longer 
be  needed. — Edward  Ke;i,i,ogg. 


THE  GUERNSEY  MARKET  HOUSE  PLAN 
OF  PAYMENTS. 


The  great  question  is  how  and  by  whom  to  furnish  the  ways 
and  means  of  payment  for  the  completion  of  the  municipal,  the 
state,  and  the  national  works  of  public  convenience  which  may 
be  needed.  The  subject  is  one  fraught  with  difficulty  only 
because  people  will  insist,  like  the  Chinese,  upon  acting  as  their 
ancestors  did,  in  regard  to  payments,  and  not  as  experience, 
reason  and  progress  would  suggest.  There  is  given  herewith  a 
quotation  from  Jonathan  Duncan's  work  entitled  "Bank 
Charters,"  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock,  Governor  of  Guernsey,  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  of  the  principal  townsmen  of  St.  Peter's, 
who  requested  his  countenance  and  assistance  towards  the 
erection  of  a  covered  market,  much  wanted  in  that  town.  The 
governor  readily  consented,  and  asked  in  what  way  he  could 
assist  them  most  effectually.  He  was  told  that  the  principal 
difficulty  was  to  raise  the  required  funds.  The  Governor  re- 
plied that  if  that  was  the  only  difficulty  he  thought  he  could 
surmount  it,  but  would  ask  first,  if  they  had  the  requisite  stones, 
bricks,  timber,  granite  and  flags,  but,  above  all,  had  they  the 
skilled  artisans  and  laborers  required  for  the  building  of  the 
market  ?  They  replied  that  there  was  no  want  of  labor  or  raw 
material ;  that  their  difficulty  was  chiefly  financial.  *  Oh,'  said 
the  governor,  *  if  that  is  all  you  want,  I  will,  as  governor,  sign, 
stamp,  declare  legal  tender,  and  issue  five  thousand  one-pound 
market  notes.  With  these  pay  for  materials  and  wages.  Go 
to  work  and  build  your  market' 

"  The  market  was  commenced.  The  first  effects  were  to 
animate  trade  by  the  additional  circulation  for  payment  for 
slates,  bricks,  etc.,  and  to  increase  the  customs  of  the  shops  by 
the  expenditures  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the  market. 
In  process  of  time  the  market  was  finished,  stall-rents  became 
due,  and  were  paid  in  these  notes.  When  the  notes  all  came 
in,  the  governor  collected  them,  and  at  the  head  of  a  proces- 
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sion,  with  some  little  form  and  ceremony,  proceeded  to  the 
town  cross  and  publicly  burnt  them  in  the  way  of  cancelment." 

This  is  the  most  important  lesson  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  simple,  ever  given  in  regard  to  payments  for  works  of 
public  necessity,  which  are  such  as  produce  a  revenue. 

It  is  simply  a  city's,  or  a  state's,  or  a  nation's  current  warrants, 
or  non-interest  obligations,  issued  on  receipt  for  labor  and  mate- 
rial used  to  construct  a  work,  municipal,  or  state,  or  national  in 
importance ;  and  after  the  building,  or  the  canal,  or  the  railroad 
is  completed  the  rental,  or  the  toll,  or  the  fare  absorbs,  or 
cancels  the  warrants  issued  ;  and  the  market  house,  gas  works, 
water  works,  street  railway,  telephone,  toll  bridge,  drydock, 
exposition,  etc.,  belongs  to  the  city;  or  the  canal,  exchange, 
toll  bridge,  or  toll  road  belongs  to  the  state  ;  or  the  railroad, 
canal,  telegraph,  ocean  cable,  etc. ,  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
becomes  a  permanent  source  of  revenue,  and  thereby  relieves 
the  people  from  direct  taxation,  municipal,  state  and  national. 
It  is,  further,  a  saving  fund  for  labor ;  for  had  the  work  not 
been  executed  the  labor  would"  have  been  idle — would  have 
been  lost  forever — a  sacrifice  to  the  citizens,  to  the  city,  state, 
and  nation. 


SPOT  CASH. 

THE  GUERNSEY  MARKET  HOUSE  PLAN  OF  PAYMENTS. 

Its  Application  to  build  East  and  North  River  Bridges  by  and 
for  Greater  New  York, 

In  the  first  place  any  market  house,  street  railwa)^  electric 
light  and  power  plant,  water  works,  public  hall,  etc.,  needed  by 
a  city ;  or  any  railroad,  bridge,  canal,  telegraph,  ocean  cable, 
etc.,  needed  by  a  state,  or  by  a  nation  which  is  built  by  the  sale 
of  bonds,  by  ways  of  financiering  now  in  general  acceptance, 
costs,  in  discounts,  bonuses,  commissions,  etc.,  at  least,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more  than  if  the  construction  was  paid 
for  "  in  spot  cash,"  as  would  be  done  by  using  The  Guernsey 
Market  House  Plan  of  Payments ;  and  in  the  second  place,  in 
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the  bond  plan  of  financiering,  all  the  profits  of  the  discounts, 
bonuses,  commissions,  etc.,  go  to  the  credit  brokers  before  the 
works  are  completed,  and  after  the  works  are  completed  a  large 
part  of  the  receipts,  and  the  first  immediately  following  those 
used  for  the  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance,  are  taken 
by  the  same  obliging  (?)  class  of  credit  experts,  for  interest,  not 
on  the  cost  but  on  the  full  value  of  the  bonds,  so  that  the 
credit-sellers  every  few  years  receive,  in  interest,  sums  equal  to 
the  full  amount  of  their  loans. 

This  is  of  course  where  the  city  or  state  or  nation  issues  its 
bonds  for  the  current  credit  to  do  the  work,  and  in  part  owns  or 
controls  the  same  ;  but  in  the  more  numerous  cases,  however, 
where  special  franchises  are  given  to  specially  incorporated 
classes  to  build  and  own  and  operate  works  of  public  necessity, 
all  the  receipts  over  and  above  what  are  paid  for  operation  and 
maintenance  are  taken  for  interest  and  dividends  on  the  bonds 
and  stocks  that  are  issued  upon  the  constructions  made ;  and 
the  city  or  state  or  nation  gets  nothing,  except  it  be  a  few 
dollars  for  the  franchises,  or,  in  rare  instances,  a  small  percent- 
age upon  the  acknowledged  receipts  of  the  companies  ;  but  in 
no  instance  in  the  United  States  does  city,  state  or  nation  re- 
ceive anything  worth  mentioning  for  the  franchises  and  special 
privileges  that  it  has  generously  lavished  upon  special  incor- 
porated privileged  classes. 

And  further,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  whether  works  of 
public  necessity  of  a  revenue-producing  class  are  built  with 
bonds  and  stock  or  with  Guernsey  Market  House  Notes,  the 
basis  of  their  issue  and  security  is  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
net  receipts  are  in  both  instances  alone  looked  upon  to  return 
the  money  invested  ;  the  question  therefore  is  not  whether  the 
basis  of  security  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  credit  issued  to 
build  said  works,  and  whether  the  receipts  will  be  large  enough 
to  refund  the  money  advanced  for  the  constructions ;  but  the 
one  and  only  question,  in  building  a  Market  House,  or  a  rapid 
transit,  or  a  bridge  in  a  city,  is  whether  the  city  is  to  directly 
build,  pay  for,  own  and  operate  the  same,  and  get  all  the  direct 
benefits  and  be  enriched  thereby ;  or  whether  it  is  going  to 
give  away  the  birthright  of  its  people — the  inheritance  of  all  its 
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citizens — and  encourage  a  dozen  or  so  of  shrewd  business  men 
to  incorporate  and  entrench  themselves  against  the  common 
interests  of  the  common  citizens,  under  special  privileges  to 
build,  own  and  operate  the  said  market  house,  or  rapid  transit 
or  bridge ;  and  all  the  while  to  use  the  city's  credit  to  build, 
and  the  city's  functions  or  powers,  to  control  the  same ;  and, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  tax  the  citi- 
zens and  impoverish  the  city — for  the  special  benefit  of  said 
specially  privileged  and  incorporated  dozen  or  so  of  men. 

To  illustrate,  by  actual  example,  the  cost  of  the  Eads  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis,  did  not  exceed  $5,500,000; 
but,  owing  to  having  to  sell  the  bonds  at  a  discount,  it  was 
made  to  cost  in  interest-bearings  securities — in  bonds — over 
$12,000,000,  besides  $12,000,000  in  stocks,  as  bonuses,  etc., 
and  although,  by  ''tricks  that  are  dark  and  ways  that  are  pecul- 
iar "  to  modern  financial  jugglery.  Captain  James  B.  Eads,  the 
presiding  genius  over  the  entire  work,  lost  his  personal  invest- 
ment of  $300,000  in  the  stock  of  the  bridge,  by  the  wiping-out- 
process  of  the  bondholders,  in  189 1  the  net  receipts  on  this 
bridge  were  sufficient  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  $17,500,000  of  bonds. 
Had  this  bridge  been  built  by  Bridge  Warrants  issued  by  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  the  bridge  would  not  have  cost  over  $5,500,- 
000,  and  the  net  receipts  would  have  cancelled  this  within  nine 
years — and  now  the  city  might  be  putting  into  its  own  treasury 
annually  the  $875,000  which  go  to  the  few  manipulators  of 
financial  securities  who  have  finally  cornered  this  great  section 
of  highway  for  their  own  private  benefit. 

"  When  the  Brooklyn  bridge  was  first  opened  to  traffic,  it  had 
cost  in  round  numbers,  sixteen  million  dollars,  but  about  seven 
million  dollars  of  that  cost  was  interest  money.  It  was  many 
years  being  built  and  the  interest  (  7  per  cent)  was  on  bridge 
bonds,  sold  at  a  discount  by  the  two  cities.  Extensions  and 
improvements  are  not  yet  complete,  nor  will  be  for  years  yet,  will 
bring  the  cost  up  to  twenty  million  dollars — possibly  much  more. 
,  "  It  is  not  expected  that  the  income  will  pay  the  interest  and 
wipe  out  the  principal  in  less  than  sixty-five  or  seventy  years, 
and  leading  New  York  journals  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  will  not  be  paid  for  in  less  than  a  century,  if  ever.  .  .  . 
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"  Not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  long  array  of  figures,  it 
may  simply  be  stated  that  the  Brooklyn  bridge  will  have  cost 
at  the  lowest  estimate  finally  not  less  than  $80,000,000,  and  $60,- 
000,000  of  that  vast  sum  being  interest  money,  paid  in  one 
form  or  another  by  industry.  On  the  principle  that  '  labor  pays 
all.'  If  the  bonds  should  never  be  paid,  as  the  Tribune  believes, 
then  the  bridge  may  cost  five  times  eighty  million  dollars.  It 
then  goes  beyond  calculation." 

Had  the  Brooklyn  bridge  been  built  by  The  Guernsey  Market 
House  Plan  it  would  have  been  built  as  fast  as  labor  could  have 
used  the  material  furnished  and  would  not  have  cost,  probably, 
more  than  6,500,000  to  $7,000,000 — and  within  ten  years  the 
net  receipts  from  tolls,  etc.,  would  have  cancelled  every  Bridge 
Note  issued ;  and  it  would  now  be  paying  cash  for  all  needed 
improvements  and  putting  from  500,000  to  $700,000  a  year  into 
the  city's  treasuries.  New  York  and  Brooklyn  would  have 
been  receiving  all  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits,  i.  e.,  the 
entire  citizens  of  both  cities  would  be  enjoying  the  whole  bene- 
fits— for,  as  Shakespeare  says :  "  What  is  the  city  but  the 
people."  However,  what  is  most  to  be  deplored  is  that  the 
average  American  citizen  merely  looks  out  for  his  daily  wage, 
which  is  begrudgingly  given  by  an  overtasking  master,  and  the 
smart  citizen  incorporates  himself  with  a  few  of  his  fellow  smart 
ones,  gets  special  privileges  and  takes  from  the  cities,  states, 
and  nations  every  franchise  which  can  be  made  to  return  a 
revenue,  and  allows  the  governments — city,  state  and  nation — 
merely  the  right  to  control  such  things  as  sewers,  sink  holes, 
streets,  free  roads,  free  bridges,  prisons,  almshouses,  etc.,  which 
cannot  return  any  revenue. 

Before  leaving  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  let  it  be  known  that  just 
now  there  is  the  biggest  kind  of  a  struggle  going  on  between 
lawyers  as  to  which  is  to  seize  the  bridge,  by  legislation,  in  the 
interest  of  the  syndicates  who  have  already  taken  possession 
of  the  tramways  and  elevated  roads  of  the  two  cities.  Here  is 
a  specimen  of  the  arguments  made  at  Albany,  April  21,  1896 : 

"  Mr.  Lamb  added  that  the  average  net  income  of  the  bridge 
for  the  last  two  years  was  $360,000  a  year.  He  was  confident 
that  when  the  improved  terminals  were  completed,  the  bridge 
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instead  of  having  125,000  passengers  a  day  would  have  250,000. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  would  give  the  lessees  $900,000  a  year, 
out  of  which  they  proposed  to  pay  the  cities  but  $360,000. 

"  In  a  month's  time,"  said  Mr  Lamb,  "  I  will  guarantee  to 
organize  six  corporations,  each  one  of  which  will  be  willing  to 
lease  the  bridge  tracks  and  pay  $500,000  a  year  rental." 

But  this  will  suffice  at  this  writing.  The  objection  which 
will  be  made  to  The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments 
will  be  by  those  who  have  now  a  monopoly  of  the  current  credits 
used  in  the  United  States,  and  they  will  say  that  the  cities  or 
states  will  be  taxed  10  per  cent  on  the  issue  of  city  or  state 
current  warrants,  or  anything  else  that  can  be  used  for  current 
payments.  Of  course  they  will  say  that  The  City  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  can  issue  city  warrants  for  large  amounts — for  say 
$100  and  upwards,  for  those  have  to  be  discounted  through  us 
— or  by  means  of  bonds,  for  then  we  can  absolutely  control 
everything  that  is  built  by  the  bonds,  and  take  every  cent  of 
the  profits  and  keep  the  people  forever  laboring  for  our  sole 
benefit ;  but  we  bankers  had  that  National  Banking  law  passed 
exclusively  for  ourselves,  and  not  even  The  City  of  New  York 
or,  for  that  matter,  not  even  the  State  of  New  York,  shall  issue 
any  of  its  credit  in  a  current  form.  That  prerogative  belongs 
absolutely  to  us  for  the  sole  benfit  of  our  families  ;  and  when 
we  get  in  a  tight  place  ourselves,  we  can  issue  Clearing  House 
Certificates  as  currency  sufficient  to  bridge  over  the  crisis,  and 
that  too,  without  paying  any  tax  to  the  goverment,  or  to  any 
one  else  for  the  use  of  the  same.  Why  should  we }  Is  not 
the  government  of  the  United  States  run  solely  and  absolutely 
for  its  incorporated  classes,  and  are  we  bankers  not  the  found- 
ation of  all  that  is  now  "  respectable"  in  Society  ?  Are  we  not 
the  greatest  trust  of  all  trusts  ? 

Well,  take  the  law  just  as  it  is — make  no  subterfuge  whatever, 
and  have  New  York,  or  any  city  which  wants  a  market  house,  or 
a  rapid  transit,  or  a  bridge,  to  issue  market  house  notes,  or 
transit  notes,  or  bridge  notes,  and  go  to  work  and  build,  and 
own,  and  operate  the  same  in  a  business  way,  and  pay  the  said 
10  per  cent  annual  tax  to  the  United  States  government.  Then 
it  will  be  found  that  the  first  cost  of  the  work  will  be  so  much 
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less  than  the  lo  per  cent — will  be  far  less  blood  tax  to  pay  than 
if  the  same  public  works  were  built  with  interest-bearing  bonds 
as  they  now  are ;  and,  even  in  this  case,  within  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  the  net  receipts  will  cancel  the  notes  issued,  and 
the  general  government  will  be  benefited  in  place  of  a  craft 
whose  sole  purpose  of  existence  is  to  throttle  and  dwarf  every 
enterprise  that  is  proposed,  and  who  manage  to  put  under  per- 
petual tribute  the  people  who  produce  wealth,  more  and  more, 
tighter  and  tighter  as  they  plant  and  harvest  and  construct. 

Let  the  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments,  be  inau- 
gurated without  waiting  to  alter  any  law ;  after  that  this  plan 
will  right  the  wrongs  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  home  money 
for  a  home  people. 

May  9,  1896. 


THE  GUERNSEY    MARKET  HOUSE   PLAN  OF    PAY- 
MENTS V.  INTEREST-BEARING  BONDS. 

Money  Issued  by  Authority  of  the  People  Voting  in  Their  Res- 
pective Districts  for  Their  Own  Public   Works, 

The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments  offers  a  way 
to  put  the  people,  in  every  township,  city  and  state  in  the 
United  States,  immediately  to  work  and  to  pay  them  spot  cash 
for  what  they  do.  It  is  a  plan  by  which  townships  and  cities 
can  build  market  houses,  halls,  tenement  houses,  etc.,  and  can 
construct  tramways,  and  put  in  electric  light,  power  and  telephone 
plants,  etc. ;  a  plan  by  which  our  states  can  build  toll  roads, 
bicycle  ways,  bridges  and  canals,  etc. ;  and  a  plan  by  which 
our  nation  can  construct  and  operate  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
ocean  cables  and  steamships ;  and  can  do  all  this  without 
directly  taxing  the  people  ;  and  in  each  case  the  special  war- 
rants or  currency  would  be  issued  only  in  payment  for,  and 
would  be  limited  by  the  labor  and  material  actually  used  to 
construct  and  equip  the  particular  public  work  needed.  It  is 
a  plan  by  which  each  special  issue  of  currency  would  be  based 
upon  and  secured  and  limited  by  the  spot  cash  cost  of  the 
particular  work  of  public  necessity — of  the  tramway,  or  electric 
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light  plant,  etc. — for  which  it  would  he  especially  authorized  ; 
and  the  currency  would  become  a  lien  upon  the  work  finished, 
and  would  be,  also,  a  mortgage  which  would  be  taken  up  and 
cancelled  by  the  net  revenues  received  for  services  rendered 
by  the  particular  tramway,  or  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  for 
which  it  would  be  issued. 

This  plan  of  paymeats  would  give  the  people,  in  every  section 
of  this  nation,  a  safe,  elastic  and  automatic  currency  for  the 
home  people  at  home ;  and  it  would  have  no  connection  with 
gold,  silver,  copper  or  bonds — would  be  free  from  discounts, 
bonuses,  commissions,  interests,  syndicates,  bankers  and 
brokers ;  for  it  would  be  issued  by  authority  of  the  people  vot- 
ing in  their  respective  districts  for  their  own  public  works  ;  and 
it  would  be  engraved,  printed,  paid  out,  and  received  back  and 
cancelled  directly  by  the  people's  agents — by  the  treasurers  of 
townships,  cities,  states  and  nation.  This  plan  would  give  us  a 
currency  which  would  be  limited  in  amount  only  by  the  amount 
of  public  improvements  needed  by  the  people  in  their  respective 
sections,  and  would  be  most  in  amount  where  and  when  most 
work  was  wanted,  and  would  be  less  in  amount  when  and  where 
less  work  was  being  done.  The  character  of  the  public  con- 
veniences of  the  community  would  then  show  the  intelligence 
and  skill  and  industry  of  its  respective  citizens ;  and  one  dis- 
trict would  never  be  beholden  to  another  district  for  the  means 
to  go  forward  with  improvements  needed  by  its  own  people. 
Where  enterprise  and  intelligence  are  greatest  there  would  and 
there  ought  to  be  found  the  most  currency  to  move  forward 
with  ;  and  the  Guernsey  plan  would  bring  this  desirable  result 
about.  Spot  cash  would  be  paid  for  the  labor  and  skill  used, 
and  as  soon  as  the  work  was  finished  the  issue  of  currency 
would  stop  and  the  tramway,  or  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  would 
immediately  commence  to  serve  those  who  wished  its  services, 
and  the  receipts  for  these  services  would  begin,  at  once,  to  take 
up,  retire  and  cancel  the  special  currency  which  had  been  issued 
to  construct  the  same.  This  plan  would  make  every  public 
convenience — every  tramway,  or  electric  light  plant,  etc. — stand 
upon  its  own  bottom — would  force  every  tramway,  or  electric 
light  plant,  etc.,  to  become  the  basis  and  the  security  for  the 
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currency  necessary  for  its  construction,  and  the  net  receipts 
from  each  would  retire  and  cancel  its  own  special  issue  of 
currency. 

This  currency  would  be  based  upon  labor,  not  upon  gold,  or 
silver,  or  bonds  ;  and  labor  is  the  one  and  only  sure  source  of 
wealth  that  every  community  has,  and  this  currency  would  never 
be  inflated  because  one  dollar  paid  for  labor,  put  into  a  needed 
public  convenience,  will  create  a  value  of  at  least  fifteen  dollars  ; 
hence,  instead  of  one  dollar  of  this  public  works  currency  hav- 
ing but  one  dollar's  worth  of  bullion,  as  the  gold  dollar  has, 
every  dollar  would  have,  at  least,  fifteen  dollar's  worth  of  avail- 
able property  pledged  for  its  final  and  full  redemption ;  and 
the  basis  of  this  currency  could  never  be  stolen,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  bank  deposits  and  securities. 

The  one  great  and  most  important  lesson  that  statesmen 
must  learn  is  that  the  only  wealth  that  any  district  has  is  its 
labor — for  labor  is  the  only  factor  in  society  that  both  produces 
and  consumes.  There  is  no  wealth  and  there  can  not  possibly 
be  wealth  without  labor  ;  hence,  it  is  to  foster,  protect,  diversify 
and  perfect  labor  that  the  first  and  continuous  attention  should 
be  given  by  those  who  would  successfully  guide  society ;  and 
far  should  it  be  from  the  minds  of  those  who  would  guide 
society  to  better  conditions  and  purposes,  to  confuse  values  by 
confounding  the  mint  and  market  prices  of  gold  and  silver 
bullion  to  the  disregard,  displacement  and  dishonor  of  labor. 
No  nation  ever  prospered  that  appreciated  gold,  or  silver  and 
depreciated  labor.  Gold  and  silver  bullion,  like  copper  and 
iron,  should  be  left  free  to  find  their  own  uses,  or  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  ;  for  both,  and  particularly  gold,  has  been 
protected  and  given  a  fixed  price  by  government  which  prevents 
its  real  value  in  society  from  being  known ;  hence,  one  may  be 
sure  that  "  the  preciousness  "  and  "  intrinsic  value "  and 
"  world  value  "  of  gold  is,  for  the  most  part,  fictitious.  But 
labor  is  the  foundation  of  every  nation,  and  no  community  can 
exist  without  it.  Therefore,  it  is  the  height  of  wisdom  to  en- 
courage and  utilize  and  protect  labor  in  every  way  possible ; 
and  this  can  be  done  best  by  making  the  structure,  that  labor 
needs  and  which  labor  builds  and  which  labor  uses,  the  basis 
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and  security  for  the  currency  necessary  to  employ  the  necessary 
labor  while  labor  is  building  the  structure  wanted.  In  the 
memorable  language  of  Edward  Kellogg  :  "  Look  at  this  loco- 
motive, inspect  that  steamship,  examine  the  works  of  this  watch. 
Did  the  moneyed  man  make  them  ?  *  No,'  it  is  answered,  *  but 
he  caused  them  to  ^e  made.  He  found  the  means.  His 
money  was  the  creative  power.'  Be  it  so.  Then  labor  will 
make  its  own  money,  and  the  capitalist  will  no  longer  be 
needed." 

Again,  the  accomplishment  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  shows 
that  labor  can  do  all  is  necessary  for  its  comfort  and  advancement 
without  capitalists — without  bonds  and  without  gold  and  silver 
coins.  These  people  separated  themselves  from  the  world,  and 
went  far  away  where  they  could  rely  entirely  and  absolutely  upon 
their  own  labor.  In  1847,  they  practically  had  not  a  dollar  in 
gold,  or  silver,  or  any  credit  with  any  outside  people  ;  and  not 
a  banker  or  a  capitalist  belonged  to  their  society — the  only 
bond  was  the  bond  of  good-fellowship  and  their  fixed  purpose 
to  dare  and  to  do  for  themselves.  They  were  in  the  depths  of 
the  worst  salt  desert  known  to  man  ;  but  they  put  themselves 
to  work — they  farmed,  planted  truck  gardens,  built  homes,  put 
up  factories,  raised  wool,  clothed  themselves,  and,  within  twenty 
years,  was  the  richest  community  per  capita  in  the  world. 

And  they  did  this  because  they  honored  and  protected  above 
everything  else  and  all  the  time  their  own  labor,  and  never  gave 
a  thought  of  gold  coin  or  interest-bearing  bonds.  Labor  is  the 
all-important  factor  in  every  community.  All  kind  of  pawn- 
shops and  saving  institutions  are  in  existence  to  take  on  de- 
posit and  to  advance  currency  upon  manufactured  articles  of 
utility  and  ornament ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  saving  institutions 
will  be  that  which  will  encourage,  under  organized  manage- 
ment, every  willing  laborer  to  deposit  his  or  her  crude,  or  skilled 
labor,  at  the  moment  it  is  offered.  The  Guernsey  Market  House 
Plan  of  Payments  will  do  this — it  will  give  spot  cash  payments 
for  all  labor  that  is  deposited  in  much  needed  market  houses, 
public  halls,  tramways,  rapid  transits,  water  supplies,  cycle  ways, 
bridges,  canals,  railroads,  etc.,  and  the  respective  works  will 
stand  pledged  that  the  respective  net  revenues  will  take  up 
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and  cancel,  each  in  its  turn,  the  particular  issue  of  currency 
which  may  be  issued  to  build  it. 

The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments  is  essentially 
a  plan  which  looks,  from  the  first  to  the  last  and  all  the  time, 
to  the  employment,  remuneration  and  advancement  of  the  pro- 
ducer ;  while  the  plan  to  raise  money  by  negotiating  interest- 
bearing  bonds  is  a  plan  which  is  exclusively  and  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  non-producers — of  a  craft  which  solely  for  its  own 
private  greed  deals  in  credits  based  upon  other  persons'  money 
and  other  persons'  labors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bond  plan,  owing  to  its  discounts, 
bonuses,  stocks,  commissions,  etc.,  makes  the  first  cost  of  a 
tramway,  or  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
more  than  if  the  same  was  built  by  a  spot-cash  plan  directly  by 
the  township,  city,  or  state  authorities  ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
not  only  does  the  face  value  of  the  bonds  have  to  be  paid,  but, 
by  means  of  interest  on  the  full  face  value  of  the  bonds,  and 
dividends  on  the  stocks,  which  go  as  bonuses  with  the  bonds, 
the  spot  cash  cost  of  the  tramway,  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  has 
to  be  paid  from  half  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  and  more  times — has 
to  be  paid  over  and  over  again  to  these  self-same  Shylocks  who 
hold  the  bonds  which  are  ever  calling  for  their  semi-annual 
pound  of  flesh — which  are  ever  sapping  the  very  blood  from 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  producers  of  the  community  who  do 
all  the  work,  and  who  pay  eventually  all  the  money. 

And  now  mark  you  this,  in  both  the  Guernsey  plan  and  in 
the  bond  plan,  the  tramway,  or  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  is  the 
sole  basis  and  the  only  security  for  the  advancement  of  the  cur- 
rency to  build  it ;  and,  in  both  plans,  it  is  the  net  receipts  that 
are  alone  looked  to  to  pay  back  the  currency  advanced — but  with 
the  Guernsey  plan  the  tramway,  or  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  is 
built  for  spot  cash,  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent  less  cost  than 
with  the  bond  plan,  and  after  the  net  receipts  from  the  uses  of 
the  tramway,  or  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  has  taken  up,  and  can- 
celled the  currency  issued  for  its  construction,  that  discharges 
all  liens  and  mortgages,  and  the  tramway  or  electric  light 
plant,  etc.,  belongs  to  the  community  which  builds  it,  and  the 
net  receipts  ever  afterwards  go  into  the  public  treasury  to  relieve 
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the  citizens  from  taxation  to  that  amount ;  while  in  the  bond 
plan  the  net  receipts  for  30,  40,  or  99  years  go  always  to  the 
Shylocks,  and  this  means  that  the  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  are 
never  intended  to  be  cancelled  ;  and  over  and  over  again  the 
first  costs  of  the  structures  are  paid  and  repaid  ;  and  their  pos- 
session and  management  remain  in  the  hands  of  private  corpo- 
rations— the  officers  of  which,  in  consequence  of  their  mono- 
poly of  these  vast  public  revenues,  are  empowered  to  force  their 
policy  of  personal  greed,  upon  townships  and  cities,  and  to 
hold  their  employees  in  a  system  of  slavery  which  for  asso- 
ciated sufferings  of  mind  and  body  is  not  less  to  be  deplored 
than  was  black  chattel  slavery  in  the  cotton  states. 

Again,  where  blocks  of  tenements,  or  market  houses,  or  places 
of  public  amusements  and  meetings  are  built  on  a  mortgage,  in 
each  case  the  structure  becomes  the  basis  and  the  security  for 
the  currency  advanced,  and  in  each  case  the  rentals  of  the 
structure  are  alone  looked  to  to  pay  the  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
repairs,  superintendence,  etc.,  etc.,  and  hence  we  say,  in  the 
name  of  everything  that  is  right  and  just — in  the  name  of  every- 
thing that  is  in  accord  with  reflection  and  decency ! — why 
should  there  not  be  in  all  these  United  States,  at  this  time,  some 
one  mayor  of  some  one  city,  or  some  one  governor  of  some  one 
state,  who  has  the  individuality  to  take  the  initiative  into  his  own 
hands,  and  who  has  the  determination  and  purpose  to  inaugu- 
rate the  Guernsey  plan  of  payments  to  build  a  market  house,  or 
a  tramway,  or  a  canal,  or  a  railroad,  and  in  this  way  to  lead  the 
people,  to  look  to  him  for  better  things,  out  of  the  chaos  of 
misgovernment  and  extortion, — to  look  to  him  for  permanent 
employment  and  for  a  realized  progressive  civilization  where 
laws  will  be  made  to  appreciate  man,  and  not  to  give  a  fictitious 
value  to  gold  and  silver. 

A.  K.  Owen. 
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THE  GUERNSEY  MARKET  HOUSE  PLAN  OF 
PAYMENTS  V.  NATIONAL  BANKS 

How  This  Flan   Could  Be  Utilized  to  Make  the  People  Indepen* 
dent  of  the  Legalized  Extortions  of  the  Money  Mongers 

The  greatest  of  all  questions  before  the  American  people 
during  the  past  thirty-three  years  has  not  been  as  to  whether 
gold  coins,  or  silver  coins,  or  '*  greenbacks"  are  the  best  money, 
but  it  has  been,  and  is  now,  simply  this  :  Shall  the  people 
through,  and  in  the  name  of  their  nation,  states  and  cities,  issue 
their  own  money,  or  shall  the  national  bankers,  with  their 
London  associates,  issue,  in  their  own  names,  the  money  which 
the  American  nation,  cities,  states  and  people  must  use  in  their 
exchanges,  or  perish  ? 

The  close  trust  and  absolute  monopoly  which  these  bankers 
have  planned  is  so  gigantic,  in  the  comprehensiveness  and 
depth  of  its  supremacy,  that  the  Standard  Oil  trust's  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  the  world's  oil  is,  in  comparison,  only  an  air 
bubble ;  for  these  bankers  have  a  plan  not  only  to  absolutely 
own  the  entire  earth,  so  far  as  North,  Central  and  South 
America,  are  concerned,  but  they  wish  to  be  absolute  in 
their  power  to  dictate  every  law  that  is  made,  to  put  in  and  to 
control  every  legislator  who  enters  our  congresses,  legislatures 
and  city  councils ;  and  thus  to  hold  every  producer  more  under 
their  strict  supervision  and  fear  than  the  cotton  kings  held  the 
black  chattels  of  the  states  South. 

But  let  the  national  banks  speak  for  themselves.  At  Niagara 
Falls,  July  i8,  1896,  the  delegates  to  the  bankers'  convention 
of  the  state  of  New  York  met,  and  at  that  convention  Hon. 
Stephen  M.  Griswold,  president  of  the  Union  bank,  Brooklyn, 
read  an  article  entitled  :  "  The  Prosperity  of  Banks  Insures 
the  Prosperity  of  the  People  and  the  Government."  In  part, 
Mr.   Griswold  said :  "  The   position  which  the  banks  of  this 
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country  have  taken  upon  the  question  of  a  gold  standard  and 
against  the  silver  craze  will  do  more  than  all  other  influences 
combined  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  the  sound-money  ques- 
tion. The  currency  problem  will  have  to  be  settled  before  a 
great  while.  There  is  at  the  present  time  in  circulation  $346,- 
000,000  legal  tender  or  war  currency,  $150,000,000  of  various 
issues  of  treasury  notes,  $200,000,000  national  bank  notes, 
making  a  total  of  $696,000,000.  To  meet  the  increased  busi- 
ness requirements  of  the  country  this  circulation  should  be  in- 
creased to  at  least  $1,000,000,000.  Our  circulation  in  the 
United  States  is  only  $22  per  capita,  while  in  France  it  is  $42. 
Let  the  government  issue  $500,000,000  thirty-year  3  per  cent 
interest  bearing  bonds,  retire  the  legal  tender  and  treasury 
notes,  have  Congress  pass  a  law  allowing  the  banks  to  issue 
the  $1,000,000,000  bank  notes,  secured  by  government  bonds 
at  par,  and  you  solve  the  problem." 

Could  anything  be  more  plain  than  the  national  banker's 
plan — any  suggestion  more  centralizing  ?  Could  there  possibly 
be  conceived  another  plan  that  would  as  quickly  and  as  ab- 
solutely, hand  over,  to  a  clique  of  bank  directors,  the  United 
States  government,  its  people  and  their  productions?  But  let 
us  refresh  our  minds  as  to  just  how  the  national  banks  were 
started.  To  open  a  bank  of  issue,  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion, 
it  was  necessary  to  get  $100,000  in  United  States  bonds,  which 
then  paid  6  per  cent  interest.  To  do  this  $100,000  in  "green- 
backs "  were  necessary,  for  at  that  time  "  greenbacks  "  were 
the  currency  of  the  country.  A  group  of  men  associated  them- 
selves for  this  purpose,  put  up  $10,000  in  "greenbacks,"  pos- 
sibly, themselves,  borrowed  $90,000  for  30  days,  bought  the 
required  $100,000 — in  bonds,  deposited  in  their  corporate 
name,  the  same  at  the  U.  S.  treasury  at  Washington,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  U.  S.  treasury  $90,000  in  notes  bearing  the 
name  of  their  own  national  bank.  They  used  the  $90,000  in 
notes  to  pay  back  the  $90,000  greenbacks  borrowed,  sold  or 
divided  between  themselves,  $100,000  worth  of  national  bank 
stock,  opened  their  bank  for  deposits  ;  and  since  then  have 
been  doing  business  upon  other  persons,  money  and  their 
own   indebtedness ;  for  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of   banking 
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institutions  that  they  must  make  profits  on  their  own  indebted- 
ness; while  individuals  have  to  pay  heavy  discounts  and 
interests  for  their  individual  indebtedness,  or  be  entirely 
wiped  out  and  ruined.  The  suggestion  of  the  national  banks 
now  is  that  the  United  States  government  is  to  surrender 
to  them  every  right  to  issue  anything  that  can  possibly  serve 
the  people  and  the  government  for  a  currency,  to  present 
the  banks  with  $100,000  3  per  cent  gold  bonds,  and  $100,- 
000  in  bank  notes  for  every  $100,000  in  "greenbacks"  and 
treasury  certificates  that  they  turn  over  to  the  government; 
with  the  expressed  condition  that  these  "  Greenbacks "  and 
treasury  certificates  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  bank 
notes  are  to  be  the  only  currency  left  for  the  government  and 
the  people  to  depend  upon ;  hence,  it  may  be  seen  why  these 
patriotic  (?)  bankers  are  so  desirous  that  the  nation's  credit 
should  be  sustained,  at  this  time,  and  why  they  have  so  much 
philanthropic  feeling  for  the  poor  people  upon  whom  the  gov- 
ernment may  undertake  to  force  the  silver  dollars  of  the 
constitution,  for  if  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  re-established 
by  law,  then  they  know  it  is  "  good-bye  "  to  their  deep  laid 
plot  to  destroy  everything  that  the  United  States  government 
can  issue  to  supply  the  people  with  a  currency.  Of  course  they 
are  not  afraid  of  gold  coins,  because  gold  coins  have  never 
been  used  in  the  current  exchanges  of  the  people  ;  and  because 
in  any  event,  the  bankers  hold  enough  bonds  to  more  than  ab- 
sorb all  the  gold  that  is  coined,  or  that  is  likely  to  be  coined 
by  our  government.  However,  as  not  anything  is  so  much 
doubted,  by  the  plain  home  people,  as  the  truth  that  is  made 
plain,  we  will  let  the  bankers  tell  just  how  they  juggle  and  mani- 
pulate their  own  debts  and  other  people's  deposits  and  thereby 
keep  at  the  head  and  in  the  control  of  everything  and  everybody 
in  this  land  of  ours.  However  that  the  bankers  retain  so  promi- 
nent a  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  not  owing  as  much 
to  their  own  wit  and  cleverness,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  lack  of 
common  business  sense  among  the  toiling  masses. 

In  Baltimore  during  1894,  there  was  a  convention  of  the 
national  bankers,  and  they  there  promulgated  what  is  known 
as  "  The  Baltimore  Plan  of  Finance."     Here  are  some  of  its 
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leading  statements :  "  The  currency  of  our  nation  must  be 
supplied  by  the  banks — not  by  the  government.  .  .  .  To  be 
elastic,  the  currency  must  be  based  upon  credit — not  upon 
securities.  .  .  .  The  capital  of  the  national  bank  is  their  de- 
posits— i.  e.,  two-thirds  of  the  banking  business  is  done  with 
other  people's  money.  .  .  .  National  banks  use  only  one-third 
of  their  own  money  in  their  transactions,  big  and  little,  and  this 
one-third  comes  mostly  from  their  stockholders  and  not  from 
their  directors."  And  to  give  an  idea  of  how  these  institutions 
are  loaded  down  with  debts,  here  is  a  statement  of  the  bankers 
who  met  July  i8,  1896,  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  this  shows  only 
the  debts  carried  by  the  banks  of  one  state  :  "  The  chartered 
banking  institutions  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  indebted  to 
the  public  at  large  in  the  form  of  deposits  subject  to  check 
in  the  sum  of  $1,853,000,000,  while  the  public  are  indebted  to 
us  in  the  form  of  loans  and  discount  in  the  sum  of  $1,261,000,- 
000."  This  shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  people  against  the 
banks  of  $592,000,000  in  New  York  state  alone  ;  but  as  these 
banks  make  more  money  the  more  debts  they  carry,  it  is  their 
object  to  get  in  debt  as  much  as  possible.  Debts  are  the  bon- 
anzas of  the  national  banking  system  ;  hence  we  need  not  look 
further  than  the  national  banks  for  the  origin  of  the  motto 
"  A  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing." 

When  confidence  is  general  and  trading  and  construction  are 
everywhere  active,  national  banks  can  be  counted  upon  to  meet 
the  checks  of  their  depositors,  and  in  the  time  of  a  crisis  they 
close  their  doors ;  or  issue,  without  authority  or  license,  their 
own  checks,  or  some  substitute,  which  will  pass  current  among 
debtors,  to  bridge  over  their  insolvency ;  and  their  depositors 
have  to  take  these  or  go  to  the  wall.  That  such  institutions 
should  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  and  by  the  people 
whom  they  have  stopped  in  their  enterprises  and  almost  ruined 
at  least  half  a  dozen  times  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  this  marvelous  age.  If  a  tree  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruit,  then  the  national  banking  system  must  be 
bad  from  root  to  branches,  for  last  year's  prison  reports  showed 
that  there  were  "  sixty-eight  former  bank  officers  serving  sen- 
tences in  one  penitentiary ;  "  and  another  report  says  that  the 
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stealings  from  the  deposits  in  national  banks,  by  their  presi- 
dents, cashiers,  and  trusted  officers,  amount  to  from  $10,000,000 
to  $25,000,000  a  year;  and  withal  it  is  heard  in  the  most  "re- 
spectable "  gatherings  of  our  nation,  that  the  national  banks 
are  the  best  banking  institutions  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Well !  be  it  so — far  is  it  from  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  dis- 
pute that  claim  ;  but  it  is  desired  to  ask  in  all  earnestness,  in 
all  seriousness,  since  there  must  be  more  current  money  before 
the  idle  can  be  put  to  work,  would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Amer- 
ican producers,  without  further  delay,  to  adopt  resolutions  in 
their  clubs,  unions,  associations,  conventions,  etc.,  making  a 
fixed  plan  to  have  their  respective  cities,  states  and  the  nation 
to  issue,  through  their  respective  treasurers,  a  currency  similar 
in  character  to  The  Guernsey  Market  House  Notes,  which 
would  be  paid  out  only  for  labor  put  into  much  needed  works  of 
public  convenience,  such  as  would  produce,  each  in  its  turn, 
a  revenue  sufficient  to  take  up  and  retire  the  specific  notes 
which  may  be  issued  to  build  it.  This  plan  of  payment  would 
give  a  secure,  elastic,  automatic  and  perfect  currency,  which 
would  be  10  per  cent,  premium  over  gold  or  silver  coins  in  the 
payment  for  fares  over  the  tramway,  or  for  rentals  for  the 
market  house,  for  which  the  same  might  be  specially  issued. 
But,  above  everything  else,  the  adoption  of  The  Guernsey 
Market  House  Plan  of  Payments  would  put  the  people  to  work 
at  once,  without  the  intermeddling  of  those  who  deal  in  credits. 
It  would  appreciate  and  advance  man ;  it  would  put  the  pro- 
ducer into  the  control  of  his  own  products,  and  it  would  make 
possible  that  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  American 
people  would  be  enjoyed  by  all,  and  not  forever  be  bought  up 
and  monopolized  by  those  who  are  entrenched  in  the  mono- 
poly of  vested  rights  and  vast  public  revenues,  so  that  they 
are  now  crazed  if  they  cannot  seize  and  appropriate  for  their 
own  use  and  selfish  greed  everything  that  is  constructed, 
grown,  patented,  or  fashioned  for  the  use  of  mankind. 
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RAPID  TLANSIT. 

HOW  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  CAN    OBTAIN  IT. 

A  Rolled  Steel  Structure  Sixty-eight  Feet  High  and  One-hundred 
Feet  Wide,  with  Five  Boulevards^  to  be  Built  and  operated  by 
the  City,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Guernsey  Market  House 
Plafi  of  Payments. 

AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

New  York  City,  April  7,  1896. 

Hon.  Wm.  L.  Strong,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  please  find  studies  showing  how  the 
Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments  may  be  utilized,  by 
cities,  states  and  nations,  to  build  and  operate  works  of  public 
necessity.  By  this  plan  can  be  built  and  operated,  without 
taxing  the  people  and  without  paying  interests,  dividends, 
commissions,  discounts  and  bonuses  to  those  who  deal  in 
credits,  the  most  approved  system  for  rapid  transit,  the  much 
needed  dry  docks  for  New  York  harbor ;  bridges  over  the  East 
and  North  rivers ;  piers  and  warehouses  to  utilize  to  the  best 
advantage  the  city's  waterfronts  ;  ferry-boats,  etc.,  etc. 

This  plan  for  rapid  transit  would  furnish  The  City  of  New 
York  with  current  warrants — with  a  local  currency  of  fifty  or 
sixty  million  dollars  which  would  put  new  life  into  every  fibre  of 
trade  and  advance  real  estate  as  has  never  before  been  dreamed 
of — it  would  put  every  idle  man  and  woman  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  work  into  remunerative  employment — it  would  give 
the  best  possible  plan  to  unload  and  to  load  steamers,  and  to 
distribute  and  to  collect  baggage,  freights,  etc., — it  would  con- 
centrate the  food  supplies  along  high  and  model  boulevards, 
thereby  taking  a  most  needed  step  to  put  meats,  fruits  veg- 
etables and  bakeries  out  of  the  ill-drained  surface  markets,  and 
poorly  ventilated  cellars ;  and  would  put  all  in  high  and  well- 
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aired  places  and  within  easy  reach  of  every  head  of  family — it 
would  take  the  initiative  step  to  extend  around  the  borders  of 
"  greater  New  York  "  a  continuous  system  of  elevated  boule- 
vards from  which  would  extend,  into  every  section  of  the 
metropolis,  elevated  tracks  of  more  or  less  height  and  width, 
which  in  turn  would  be  fed  by  the  street  trackways — it  would 
give  the  greatest  and  most  attractive  pleasure-resorts  that  the 
people  of  New  York  can  possibly  obtain  within  their  reach  in 
any  fifteen  minutes — and  not  anything  can  be  more  assured 
than  that  "city  warrants,"  if  you  please,  which  would  be  sought 
after  by  1,000,000  persons  daily,  to  pay  tolls,  fares  and  leases, 
would  be  kept  at  par  ;  and  even  at  a  premium,  if  such  should 
be  desired,  and  would  be  found  to  serve  all  the  functions  of 
"  money  "  as  if  they  were  coined  of  gold,  or  silver. 

The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments  is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which  have  animated  the  best 
of  our  citizens  to  make  "  greater  New  York  ;"  and  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  or  of  any  other  one  of  our  greater  cities,  who  first 
applies  this  ways  and  means  of  payments  to  build  and  operate, 
in  the  name  of  the  city  and  for  and  by  its  whole  citizens,  a 
street  railway,  water  works,  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  will  be  the 
first  man  since  Washington  to  find  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of 
every  American  patriot.         Respectfully, 

A.  K.  Owen. 


The  Structure. 


All  agree  that  The  City  of  New  York  should  have  the 
most  approved  system  of  rapid  transit.  However,  any  under- 
ground system  which  could  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ever- 
increasing  travel,  up  and  down  Manhattan  Island,  would  be 
too  hidden,  too  costly,  too  behind  the  times — too  everything 
out  of  date.  Chicago  is  building  a  four-track  steel  elevated 
system  at  a  cost  of  $280,000  per  mile.  The  underground 
system  of  rapid  transit  which  has  been  proposed  for  New  York 
would  be  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  the  cost  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $3,000,000  per  mile,  or,  $54,000,000. 

The  existing  apology  for  rapid  transit — the   Manhattan  iron 
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elevated  railroads,  it  has  •  been  estimated,  could  be  rebuilt  for 
about  $12,000,000.  A  rolled  steel  structure,  such  as  is  herewith 
suggested,  could  be  completed,  probably,  for  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $2,500,000  per  mile,  or  say  twenty  miles  for  $50,000,000. 

The  structure  is  designed  to  start  from  the  Battery,  and  to 
follow,  as  closely  as  practicable,  the  water  fronts  on  the  East 
and  North  rivers,  the  better  to  get  the  pure  air,  good  views  ; 
and  to  interfere  the  least  with  private  properties ;  to  be  of 
rolled  steel,  made  substantial  and  with  a  view  to  architectural 
effects ;  to  be  not  less  than  sixty-eight  feet  above  the  streets, 
to  have  a  width  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  to  have  five  bouvelards, 

Boulevard  One  is  to  be  twenty  feet  above  the  streets,  to  have 
two  trackways  for  up-town  and  two  trackways  for  down-town. 
One  train  for  parcels,  expressage,  baggage,  etc.,  and  one  train 
for  freight,  etc.,  either  way.  This  boulevard  will  be  made 
specially  for  handling  with  dispatch  and  economy,  baggage, 
freights,  etc.,  so  that  steamers,  etc.,  may  be  relieved,  at  once, 
of  their  cargoes,  and  that  the  same  may  be  distributed  in  ware- 
houses along  said  boulevard ;  and  that  baggage,  freight,  etc., 
may  be  collected  from  said  warehouses  and  loaded  without  de- 
lay, into  steamers,  etc., — side  tracks  to  run  out  over  the  piers 
and  into  the  warehouses,  to  allow  cars  to  be  readily  shunted, 
that  they  can  receive,  or  discharge  baggage,  freight,  etc. ;  and 
that  cars  can  be  readily  attached  to,  or  dropped  by  the  regular 
trains  which  will  pass  up  and  down  said  Boulevard  every  ten 
minutes. 

Boulevard  Two  is  to  be  twelve  feet  above  Boulevard  One ;  to 
have  four  footways  ;  and  four  trackways — two  trains  for  up- 
town and  two  trains  for  down-town  transit ;  one  of  which  will 
be  for  local  and  one  for  distant  stations  either  way. 

On  Boulevard  Two  will  be  erected,  at  convenient  localities, 
model  market  stands  for  meats,  fish,  vegetables,  groceries,  food 
supplies  and  up-to-date  restaurants,  and  bakeries  ;  said  stands, 
booths  and  rooms  to  be  leased,  under  special  regulations,  by  the 
city.  This  boulevard  is  designed  specially  for  a  market  boule- 
vard and  will  provide  for  and  facilitate  market-going  persons ; 
and  the  cars  will  be  designed  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  market 
matter  and  market  persons. 
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Boulevard  Three  will  be  twelve  feet  above  Boulevard  Two. 
On  this  boulevard  there  will  be  six  trackways  all  for  up-town 
stations.  During  the  day,  train  one  will  start  every  minute  and 
stop  at  the  stations  at  every  street,  the  same  as  the  cable  cars 
do  on  Broadway ;  train  two  will  leave  every  two  minutes  and 
stop  at  every  fifth  station ;  train  three  will  leave  every  three 
minutes  and  stop  at  every  tenth  station  ;  train  four  will  leave 
every  four  minutes  and  stop  at  every  twentieth  station  ;  train 
five  will  start  every  five  minutes  and  stop  at  every  one-hun- 
dredth station. 

Boulevard  Four  will  be  twelve  feet  above  Boulevard  Three. 
On  this  boulevard  there  will  be  six  trackways  all  for  down-town 
stations — regulated  as  on  Boulevard  Three. 

Boulevard  Five  will  be  twelve  feet  above  Boulevard  Four. 
This  will  be  the  grand  promenade,  cycle  and  motor  carriage 
boulevard.  On  either  side  of  this  boulevard  there  will  be  a  ten- 
feet  walk  exclusively  for  pedestrians,  a  fifteen-feet  cycle  way ; 
a  fifteen-feet  motor-carriage  way ;  and  in  the  middle  there  will 
be  a  twenty-feet  way  for  children  to  use  roller  skates,  unicycles, 
etc.,  and  each  of  these  walks  and  ways  will  be  separated  by  steel 
parapets  sufficiently  high  and  strong  to  protect  each  from  any 
possible  intrusion  for  purposes  other  than  for  which  it  is 
specially  set  apart.  Arched  foot-bridges,  at  short  intervals-will 
give  ready  communication  between  walks  and  ways  ;  going 
north,  cycles  and  motors  will  take  the  east  way,  and,  in  going 
south,  the  west  way,  so  as  to  lessen  the  chances  of  collisions, 
etc.  To  give  architectural  effects,  etc.,  upon  arches,  at  selected 
places,  there  will  be  erected  steel  structures — restaurants,  con- 
cert gardens,  reading  and  club  rooms,  and  covered  galleries  and 
balconies,  for  persons  to  sit  in  chairs  to  watch  and  to  rest,  etc. ; 
and  at  distances,  say  of  every  mile,  there  will  be  loo  by  300 
feet  covered  floors  exclusively  for  children  and  their  attendants 
to  play  and  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  etc. ;  potted  plants  and  trees 
and  flowers,  lights,  statues,  fountains,  etc.,  will  be  placed  to  give 
the  best  effects  and  the  most  pleasure,  that  the  people  may 
enjoy  in  reality  what  the  most  imaginative  fancy  may  have 
pictured  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  to  have  been.  Eleva- 
tors will  run  from  the  intersections  of  every  street  every  half  min- 
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ute during  the  day,  and  at  less  frequent  intervals  during  the  night; 
the  power,  light  and  heat,  probably,  will  be  electricity  ;  and  the 
uniform  toll  to  all  parts  of  Boulevards  Two  and  Five  or  rides 
on  trains,  will  be  paid  before  taking  elevator,  and  will  be  five 
cents  for  persons  over  eight  years  of  age  (i  i  tickets  for  50  cents 
when  paid  in  Rapid  Transit  Notes);  children  less  than  eight,  who 
are  attended,  will  go  free — all  animals  to  be  prohibited. 


The  Ways  and  Means. 

With  rapid  transit,  as  with  all  city  improvements,  the  ques- 
tion of  ways  and  means  becomes  paramount.  This  factot  in 
this  case,  however,  is  one  fraught  with  difficulty  only  because 
our  citizens  have  insisted  upon  using  the  same  kind  of  pay- 
ments as  our  ancestors  did,  and  not  what  experience,  reason 
and  progress  would  suggest.  To  be  sure,  we  would  not  like  to 
do  away  with  the  electric  light  and  go  back  to  the  tallow  dip  ; 
or  to  abolish  the  cable  cars  and  again  use  stages  ;  or  to  pull  down 
the  great  steel-framed  "  sky-scrapers  "  and  to  go  into  low  brick 
rookeries,  which  used  to  reign  supreme  in  lower  Broadway ;  or 
would  we  be  satisfied  with  the  miserable  discomforts  of  the 
old  taverns  and  put  aside  our  palatial  hotels — the  Holland, 
Imperial,  Waldorf,  Savoy,  Netherlands,  Plaza  and  Majestic; 
but  while  everything  else  has  changed,  Shylock,  with  his 
pound-of-flesh  bond,  still  holds  his  fetters  upon  every  enterprise, 
public  and  private,  and  will  throttle  and  dwarf  and  control 
every  enterprise  of  public  necessity  until  a  ways  and  means  is 
established  which  shall  rest  entirely  upon  labor  and  be  re- 
deemed by  labor  and  by  nothing  else.  Service  for  a  service  is 
the  open  sesame  for  a  new  order  of  things — for  a  better  city — 
for  a  better  citizenship. 

The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments  is  nothing 
more  than  putting  out  a  mortgage  in  a  current  form  upon  a 
work  of  public  necessity  that  may  be  constructed  by  a  city,  or 
a  state,  or  a  nation,  and  pledging  the  net  revenues  for  the 
uses  of  the  said  work  of  public  necessity  to  take  up,  absorb,  retire 
and  cancel  the  same.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  plan  by  which  one  ser- 
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vice  is  made  to  offset  another  service ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
only  equitable  and  just  redemption  :  and  it  may  readily  be  seen 
that  such  a  system  of  toll  boulevards,  as  are  herein  suggested, 
would,  within  ten  years  after  their  inauguration,  retire,  by  their 
net  receipts,  the  warrants  which  would  be  used  to  pay  for  their 
construction ;  for  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  Company 
now  pays  6  per  cent,  dividends  on  $30,000,000  of  stock  and  4 
per  cent,  interest  on  $37,000,000  of  bonds,  or  say  10  per  cent,  on 
$33,000,000  after  paying  its  operating  expenses,  office-rents, 
big  salaries,  and  putting  away  a  surplus  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  does  not  begin  to  accommodate  the  travel  that  would  use  rapid 
transit  were  it  conveniently,  luxuriously  and  rapidly  conducted. 


The  InUiative  Step. 

1.  That  Mayor  Strong  be  authorized  and  directed  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  citizens  of  The  City  of  New  York  to  appoint 
three  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  have  no  real  estate, 
or  interest  in  any  bonds,  or  stocks  in  any  corporation  in  The 
City  of  New  York,  to  serve  as  trustees  for  "  The  City  of  New 
York's  Elevated  Boulevards,"  with  full  powers  to  obtain,  in  the 
name  of  "  The  City  of  New  York,"  the  necessary  charters, 
surveys,  plans  and  specifications  ;  and  to  construct  and  operate 
the  said  boulevards  and  their  appurtenances. 

2.  That  the  trustees,  within  ten  days  after  their  appointment, 
meet  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  organize  by  electing,  from 
their  own  numbers,  their  president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  and 
open  headquarters  for  "  The  Trustees  for  The  City  of  New 
York's  Elevated  Boulevards." 

3.  That  the  treasurer  of  said  trustees  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  have  appropriately  engraved,  carefully  printed,  and 
to  officially  stamp  for  and  in  the  name  of  The  City  of  New  York, 
"  The  Warrants  of  The  City  of  New  York's  Elevated  Boulevards 
And  Their  Appurtenances  ; "  and  to  be  ready,  within  two  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation,  to  guardedly  issue 
the  same  in  payment  for  services  and  materials  used  to  con- 
struct and  complete  the  boulevards  and  their  appurtenances. 
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4.  That  the  warrants  be  executed  in  denominations  of  25c., 
50c,  $1,  $2,  $5  and  $10. 

5.  That  the  warrants  bear  upon  their  backs  the  following 
words  :  "  This  (one  dollar)  is  issued,  by  The  City  of  New  York, 
in  payment  for  services  and  materials  employed  to  construct 
and  complete  The  City  of  New  York's  Elevated  Boulevards 
And  Their  Appurtenances,  etc. ;  is  receivable  for  all  dues  to  The 
City  of  New  York,  at  par,  and  for  tolls,  fares,  leases,  etc.,  by 
The  Trustees  for  The  City  of  New  York's  Elevated  Boulevards 
And  Their  Appurtenances,  etc.,  at  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent, 
over  all  other  currencies  when  paid  in  amounts  of  20  cents,  or 
more." 

6.  That  the  paper  for  the  warrants  be  manufactured  in  The 
City  of  New  York,  of  superior  quality,  of  unique  pattern,  and 
that  it  have  upon  it  such  water  marks  and  devices  as  may  best 
secure  it  from  imitation  ;  that  it  be  manufactured  in  sheets  of 
such  size  as  may  contain  a  fixed  multiple  of  the  warrants  with- 
out waste  ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  same  be  checked  and 
otherwise  supervised  by  said  trustees  ;  and  that  this  special 
water-marked  paper  be  patented,  by  The  City  of  New  York, 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  boulevards. 

7.  That  to  imitate  said  paper,  or  counterfeit  the  warrants,  or 
to  utter  the  warrants  for  purposes  other  than  for  what  they  are 
specially  issued,  be  punishable  by  the  severest  penalty  under 
the  law. 

8.  That  the  maximum  amount  of  the  warrants  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed sixty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  first  twenty  miles  of  ele- 
vated bulevards  now  needed. 

9.  That  the  said  treasurer  of  said  trustees  issue  the  warrants 
only  upon  the  presentation  and  in  cancelment  of  checks,  or 
certified  receipts  by  said  president  and  secretary  of  said  trust- 
ees, that  so  many  days',  or  part  of  a  day's  work,  at  so  much 
per  day  agreed  have,  or  has  been  performed,  by  the  bearer  or 
endorser,  upon  The  City  of  New  York's  Elevated  Boulevards 
And  Their  Appurtenances ;  or  that  such  material,  at  such  and 
such  a  price,  has  been  furnished,  by  the  bearer  or  endorser,  to 
the  boulevards,  etc.,  that  said  checks,  or  certified  receipts  be 
cashed  at  The  City  of  New  York's  treasury ;  and  that  two  or 
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more  special  agents  of  the  trustees  follow  the  line  of  construc- 
tion to  facilitate  the  payments. 

10.  That  the  salary  paid  to  each  of  the  trustees  be  $500  per 
month  ;  and  in  no  case  is  any  one  or  more  of  the  trustees  to 
be  interested,  in  any  way,  in  any  firm,  or  corporation,  or  with  any 
person  which,  or  who,  is  in  any  way  contracting  with,  or  receiv- 
ing pay  for  services  rendered  upon  said  boulevards,  etc. 

11.  That  for  the  necessary  expenses  to  carry  this  suggestion 
into  effect  there  be  appropriated  $50,000,  or  so  much  of  the 
same  as  may  be  found  necessary. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  DRY  DOCK. 


THE  GUERNSEY  MARKET-HOUSE  PLAN  OF  PAYMENTS. 


Its  Application — Home  money  to  employ  home  people  at  home  ;  to  he 
issuedinpayment for  labor  employed  to  construct ;  to  be  secured  by 
the  work  constructed  and  to  be  redeemed  by  the  service  rendered. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was  much  surprised  when  he 
learned  that  he  had  spoken  prose  all  his  life  without  being 
aware  of  it ;  and  it  may  surprise  many  New  Yorkers  to  be 
shown  that  the  Empire  City  has  practiced  "  socialism  "  in  its 
most  dreaded  forms  for  many  decades — that  New  York  City  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  builds,  owns,  and  rents  market-houses 
and  cellars,  docks  and  ships,  street  vaults,  restaurants,  etc. ; 
owns  and  rents  ferrys,  lands  and  houses ;  builds,  maintains 
and  owns  bridges ;  constructs  and  operates  aqueducts,  and 
sells  water  uses  ;  sells  franchsies,  licenses  and  real  estate  ;  owns 
streets,  parks,  museums,  libraries,  etc. ;  issues  city  warrants ; 
and  dabbles,  in  a  way  and  after  a  fashion,  into  about  every- 
thing that  the  most  extreme  "  red-handed  and  hot-brained 
socialist,"  or  the  most  radical  "  keep-in-the-middle-of-the-road 
populist,"  has  suggested ;  but  the  shame — the  pity — is  that  it 
is  all  muddled  by  such  a  bungling,  floundering,  hap-hazard,  no- 
system,  nondescript  sort  of  a  go-as-you-please  sort-of-a-way  that 
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the  city's  possessions  are  made  to  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing to  all  concerned — assets  are  actually  made  to  become  the 
cause  for  debts.  In  fact,  the  enormous  properties  of  this 
greatest  of  American  metropolises,  instead  of  being  managed 
like  they  would  be  if  the  same  properties  were  in  the  hands  of 
a  syndicate  of  business  men,  or  like  any  incorporated  group  of 
practical  men  would  do  if  they  owned  the  same  possessions, 
so  as  to  give  large  incomes  to  themselves,  these  vast  properties 
are  actually  put  in  temporary  charge  of  frequently  changed 
groups  of  political  guttersnips  ;  and  through  their  mismanage- 
ments and  favoritisms  these  princely  possessions — these  estates 
richer  than  those  of  some  monarchies — are  actually  made  ta 
become  a  cause  to  saddle  upon  the  whole  people  direct  taxa- 
tions which  are  as  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  as  taxes  would 
be  if  levied  by  a  board  of  directors  of  a  railroad  company 
directly  on  its  employes  and  its  stockholders  for  the  necessary 
funds  to  operate  its  trains  and  to  pay  dividends  and  interest  on 
its  bonds  and  stocks.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  this  article 
is  published  to  call  attention  to  and  to  commend  Mayor  Strong, 
of  The  City  of  New  York,  for  the  step  he  has  taken  in  the  right 
direction.  The  New  York  Press,  February  14,  1896,  tells  us 
that  *'  The  City  of  New  York  wants  a  city  dry  dock ;  that  Mayor 
Strong  opposed  the  idea  that  such  a  franchise  should  be  handed 
over  to  private  control ;  that  Mayor  Strong,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  February  13,  told  his  as- 
sociates that  it  was  time  that  New  York  should  have  a  dry  dock 
large  enough  to  accommodate  any  ocean  liner.  '  It  was  a  shame 
upon  us,'  he  said,  *  that  after  the  St.  Paul  had  met  with  its  re- 
cent accident  it  could  not  be  docked  in  this  city.'" 

*'  Recorder  Groff  and  Controller  Fitch,  as  usual,  had  notions 
of  their  own  on  this  subject.  They  suggested  that  in  the  large 
European  ports  the  dry  docks  were  owned  and  controlled  by 
private  corporations. 

"  *  We  want  none  of  that  here,'  responded  the  mayor.  *  The 
city  should  have  a  dry  dock  of  its  own,  and  this  commission 
should  take  steps  to  have  one  built' 

"  The  mayor  said  further  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  legislature  providing  for  such  a  dry  dock,     He  had 
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talked  with  Commodore  Sicard,  and  it  %as  estimated  that  a 
commodious  dock  could  be  constructed  for  about  $800,000." 

In  another  paper  published  about  the  same  date,  Mayor 
Strong  is  quoted  as  saying  :  "  *  The  city  ought  to  build  a  dry 
dock  700  to  800  feet  in  length,  one  big  enough  for  the  docking 
of  the  largest  steamship  afloat.  It  was  a  shame  to  send  the 
St  Paul  down  to  Newport  News  to  be  dry  docked.'  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  building  of  such  a  dry  dock  as  was 
proposed  would  be  a  profitable  investment  for  the  city,  and 
that  the  property  ought  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
Dock  Board  when  built." 

We  commend  Mayor  Strong  in  taking  the  stand  that  New 
York  City  should  build  and  operate  this  greatly  needed  dry 
dock.  It  is  certainly  a  disgrace  that  so  important  a  port  as 
New  York  City  has  not  a  first-class  dry  dock.  That  such  a 
property  would  pay  for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  on  its  cost  annually,  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted. 

And  now  why  should  not  Mayor  Strong  take  one  more  great 
step  and  declare  that  in  payment  for  the  labor  and  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  city's  dry  dock  that  the  city  will 
issue  city  warrants  in  $1,  $2,  $5  and  $10  ;  that  the  warrants  will 
be  received  for  general  dues  to  The  City  of  New  York  at  par, 
and  at  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  over  any  other  money  for  the 
uses  of  the  dry  dock ;  and  that  the  warrants  shall  be  retired 
and  cancelled  by  the  receipts  of  the  dry  dock. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  current,  non-interest-bearing  war- 
rants issued  by  The  City  of  New  York  would  not  be  so  good  and 
sound  as  non-current,  interest-bearing  bonds  issued  by  The  City 
of  New  York.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  New  York  City's  cur- 
rent warrants,  made  receivable  at  par  for  any  of  the  $46,000,000 
of  taxes  to  be  collected  during  the  next  fiscal  year  would  not  be 
readily  received  for  labor  and  material  to  build  the  dry  dock, 
that  the  warrants  would  not  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
owners  of  vessels,  etc.,  frequenting  New  York  harbor,  and 
hoarded  by  brokers  because  they  would  be  worth  ten  per  cent, 
more  than  gold,  or  silver,  coins  to  pay  for  dry  dockage  ? 

Again,  what  possible  form  of  currency  could  be  as  guardedly 
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issued  as  city  warrants  paid  only  for  labor  actually  performed 
and  material  used  to  complete  a  revenue-producing  work  of 
public  necessity  such  as  the  dry  dock  ;  and  when  the  warrants 
are  expressly  stated  to  be  a  mortgage  upon  the  work  constructed, 
and  are  ordered  to  be  cancelled  by  the  net  receipts  for  the  uses 
of  the  dry  docks.  Could  any  currency  be  better  issued,  better 
secured,  better  redeemed  and  better  cancelled  ?  If  a  man  work- 
ing in  a  cotton  mill,  for  instance,  produces  for  his  employer  one- 
dollar's  worth  of  manufactured  goods  for  every  fifteen  cents  of 
wage  he  is  paid,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  estimate  that  men  em- 
ployed upon  the  dry  dock,  under  an  expert  director,  would 
produce  at  least  four  or  five  dollars  of  value  for  every  dollar  in 
city  warrants  paid  to  them  in  wages ;  and  therefore  would  not 
one  dollar  in  The  City  of  New  York's  warrants  paid  for  labor 
employed  in  completing  the  dry  dock  have  four,  or  five  times, 
more  actual  or  intrinsic  value  for  its  basis  of  issue  than  a  gold 
dollar  or  a  one-dollar  silver  certificate,  even  if  the  silver  at  the 
back  of  the  certificate  were  "  big  enough  to  make  a  cartwheel." 
If  not,  why  not  ? 

It  is  trusted  that  the  greater  New  Yorkers,  or,  may  we  say, 
"  the  Yorklyners,"  may  awaken  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
more  use  of  issuing  bonds  to  borrow  current  credit  to  construct 
works  of  public  necessity  than  it  was  necessary  for  the  early 
Knickerbockers  to  put  a  stone  in  one  end  of  the  sack  to  balance 
the  wheat  in  the  other  end  before  taking  it  on  horseback  to  the 
mill ;  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped — it  is  prayed — that  Mayor  Strong, 
in  his  good  vigorous  name,  may  say  to  that  class  of  credit- 
mongers  and  bond  advocates,  whom  Wendell  Phillips  called 
"  the  cannibals  of  Exchange  Alley,"  that  The  City  of  New  York 
is  going  to  inaugurate  The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of 
Payments  to  construct  its  revenue-producing  works  of  public  ne- 
cessity ;  that  with  a  population  almost  as  great,  and  with  wealth 
and  resources  many  times  greater  than  the  thirteen  American 
colonies  had  when  they  threw  off  England's  yoke  of  tyranny, 
that  "  Yorklyn  "  is  going  to  have  current  credit  of  its  own  which 
cannot  be  affected  in  any  possible  way  by,  or  be  beholden  to, 
any  outside  city,  state  or  people,  or  be  dependent  on,  or  in- 
fluenced by,  any  one  or  more  inside  cliques  of  its  own  citizens, 
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who  insist  upon  fastening  upon  the  rest  of  its  citizens,  and  their 
children  after  them,  England's  system  of  bank-credit  despotism. 
One  practical  step  in  this  direction — one  step  in  the  line  of 
home  money  to  employ  our  home  people  at  home — one  deter- 
mined move  for  money  based  upon  labor  and  redeemed  by 
labor,  will  do  more  to  make  the  old  order  of  things  change  and 
to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  justice  and  good  fellowship  than  the 
application  to  our  everyday  affairs  of  all  the  wonderful  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  of  the  past  century  have  done  for  man- 
kind. 


THE  GUERNSEY  MARKET  HOUSE    PLAN    OF    PAY- 
MENTS. 


ITS     APPLICATION    TO     THE      CONSTRUCTION      OF    THE    NICARAGUA 

CANAL. 


COST  TOO   HIGH. 

"  Washington,  Feb.  12.  — The  sub-committee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  is  considering  the  report  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Commission.  The  general  impression  among  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee is  that  the  estimate  of  the  Commission  for  the  completion 
of  the  work  (1136,000,000)  is  entirely  too  high.  Mr.  Doolittle  of 
Washington  says  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  United  States  who 
can  give  the  best  of  security  for  carr3'ing  out  their  contract  who  will 
agree  to  complete  the  work  for  J57o,ooo,ooo. 

* '  On  Tuesday  the  sub-committee  will  meet  to  draw  a  rough  draft  of 
a  bill  for  submission  to  the  full  committee.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Morgan  bill,  which  was  before  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress,  will 
form  the  basis  of  the  bill  to  be  prepared.  The  guarantee  of  the  bonds 
of  the  company  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed  ^100,000,000  will  be  the 
main  proposition. 

**  The  government  will  get  a  majority  of  the  stock  and  be  insured  a 
perpetual  majority  of  the  directorate.  The  bill  will  also  provide  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  under  the  inspection  of  the  government 
engineers,  and  will  provide  for  complete  supervision,  auditing,  ect., 
of  all  accounts  by  the  Treasury  Department."  The  Journal,  New 
York  City,  February  13,  1896 
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A    NEW    PLAN. 

A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  three  trustees  to  obtain  the  necessary  conces- 
sions to  superintend  the  surveys  and  plans,  etc.,  and  to  con- 
struct and  operate  the  Nicaragua  canal ;  and  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  engrave,  print  and 
stamp  treasury  money  and  to  issue  the  same  in  payment  for 
services  and  materials  employed  to  complete  the  Nicaragua 
canal  and  its  harbors  and  its  appurtenances. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  Congress  assembled : 

1.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  appoint  three  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  serve 
as  trustees  for  the  Nicaragua  canal ;  with  full  powers  to  ob- 
tain, in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  the  necessary  conces- 
sions, to  make  the  surveys,  plans,  etc.,  and  to  construct  and 
operate  the  said  canal  and  its  harbors  and  its  appurtenances. 

2.  That  the  said  trustees,  within  ten  days  after  their  appoint- 
ment, meet  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  from  their  own 
numbers  elect  their  president,  secretary  and  treasurer;  open 
headquarters  for  the  Nicaragua  canal:  and  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  appointed. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  appropriately  engrave,  carefully  print  and  officially 
stamp  Treasury  money ;  and  to  be  ready,  within  two  months 
after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  guardedly  issue  the  same  in  pay- 
ment for  services  and  materials  used  ;  to  obtain  concessions  ; 
to  survey  ;  to  construct  and  to  complete  the  Nicaragua  canal 
and  its  harbors  and  its  appurtenances. 

4.  That  said  money  be  executed  in  denominations  of  25c., 
50c.,  $1,  $2,  $5  and  $10. 

5.  That  said  money  bear  upon  its  back  the  following  words  : 
"  This  (one  dollar)  is  issued  by  The  United  States  of  North 
America  in  payment  for  services  and  materials  employed  to 
construct  and  complete  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  its  harbors  and 
its  appurtenances ;  is  receivable  for  all  dues  to  the  United 
States  at  par ;  and  for  tolls  and  all  other  dues,  by  the  trustees  for 
the  Nicaragua  canal,  at  a  premium  of  ten  per  cent,  over  all 
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other  money  of  the  United  States  ;  and  will  be  cancelled  by  the 
net  receipts  from  the  tolls  on  said  canal." 

6.  That  the  paper  for  said  money  be  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  of  superior  quality,  of  unique  pattern,  and  that 
it  have  upon  it  such  water-marks  and  devices  as  may  best  se- 
cure it  from  imitation ;  that  it  be  manufactured  in  sheets  of 
such  size  as  may  contain  a  fixed  multiple  of  said  money  with- 
out waste  ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  same  be  checked  and 
otherwise  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
that  this  special  water-marked  paper  be  patented  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  said  money  for  said  canal. 

7.  That  to  imitate  said  paper,  or  counterfeit  said  money,  or 
to  utter  said  money  for  purposes  other  than  for  what  it  is 
specially  issued,  be  a  high  crime  against  the  United  States  and 
be  punished  with  death. 

8.  That  the  maximum  amount  of  said  money  is  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

9.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issue  said  money  upon 
the  presentation  and  in  cancelment  of  checks,  or  certified  re- 
ceipts of  said  Trustees,  that  so  many  days  or  a  part  of  a  day's 
work  at  so  much  per  day  agreed  have  or  has  been  performed, 
by  the  bearer  or  endorser,  upon  the  Nicaragua  canal,  or  its 
harbors  or  its  appurtenances ;  or  that  such  material,  at  such 
and  such  a  price,  has  been  furnished,  by  the  bearer  or  en- 
dorser, to  the  Nicaragua  canal,  etc. ;  that  said  checks,  or  cer- 
tified receipts  be  cashed  at  the  Treasury  and  sub-treasuries  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  that  two  or  more  special  agents  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  follow  the  line  of  construction  to 
facilitate  said  payments. 

10.  That  the  salary  paid  to  each  of  said  trustees  be  $500  per 
month ;  and  that  3  cents  per  mile,  travelled  on  public  business, 
be  allowed  them. 

11.  That  for  the  necessary  expenses  to  carry  this  bill  into  effect 
there  is  appropriated  $50,000  or  so  much  of  the  same  as  may 
be  found  necessary. 

REMARKS. 

The  Nicaragua  water-way  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Paci- 
fic Oceans  should  be  built  with  all  possible  dispatch ;  and  it 
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should  be  built,  operated  and  owned  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  work  is  so  great,  the  benefits  are  so  transcendent 
and  the  interests  involved  are  so  vast  and  complex  that  it 
should  be  removed  at  once  from  the  chances  of  private  mo- 
nopoly and  from  being  in  any  particular  made  the  basis  for  the 
intermeddling  of  European  governments  with  Pan-American 
affairs — financial,  commercial  or  political. 

Before  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oct,  28,  1895, 
Archibald  Ross  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  the  traveler,  explorer  and 
journalist,  who  had  returned  in  July  from  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  said  :  "  The  Nicaragua  canal  would  be 
of  more  importance  to  the  Western  hemisphere  than  the  Suez 
canal  is  to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  world,  and  the  political  and 
commercial  changes  which  its  success  would  entail  made  it 
necessary  that  Great  Britain  should  make  every  endeavor  to 
secure  its  neutrality  if  she  desired  to  maintain  her  trade  in  the 
far  East." 

The  above  opinion  is  well  founded,  for  the  arguments 
for  half  of  a  century  have  shown  that  the  Nicaragua 
canal  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
The  Suez  canal  is  of  no  direct  advantage  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  puts  England  5,000  miles  nearer  to 
China,  Japan  and  Australia  than  she  was  before;  and  this 
gives  England  2,000  miles  advantage  over  the  United  States  to 
those  countries.  The  Nicaragua  canal  would  reverse  this  state 
of  affairs  and  would  bring  us  as  near  Hong  Kong,  as  Liver- 
pool is,  via  the  Suez  canal ;  and  Hong  Kong,  be  it  known,  is 
the  largest  shipping  port  in  the  world,  having,  in  1894,  a  ton- 
nage of  over  14,349,000,  which  exceeded  the  tonnage  of  either 
Liverpool  or  London.  The  Nicaragua  canal  would  give  us  an 
advantage  over  Liverpool  of  1,200  miles  to  the  northern  ports 
of  China  ;  1,900  miles  to  Japan  ;  1,000  miles  to  Australia  ;  and 
2,700  miles  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America.  The  short- 
ened routes,  via  the  Nicaragua  canal  would  bring  the  United 
States  into  superior  and  dominating  commercial  control  with 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Hawaii  and 
the  countries  of  Pan-America  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.     These 
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countries  have  a  population  of  500,000,000 ;  and  a  commerce 
of  $1,200,000,000  annually. 

In  a  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  February,  1893,  Senator 
Frye  showed  that  the  benefits  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  to  our 
domestic  commerce  would  be  even  greater  than  to  our  foreign 
commerce.  "  To-day,"  he  said,  "  products  of  the  East  seek 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the  products  of  the 
West  seek  the  Atlantic  ports,  through  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, subject  to  a  freight  charge  of  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton  ; 
or  by  steamer,  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  at  a  rate  of  $10 
or  $12  per  ton,  or  by  sail  around  Cape  Horn.  The  time  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco  for  freight  by  rail  is 
twenty-five  to  thirty  days  ;  by  steamer  forty-five  to  fifty  days ; 
by  sail,  from  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days.  When  the  canal  is  completed  the  length  of  the  voyage 
between  the  same  ports  by  steam  will  be  reduced  to  eighteen 
or  twenty  days;  by  sail,  to  thirty  or  forty  days,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  one-third  on  freight  charges.  San  Francisco,  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  and  Puget  Sound  will  be  more 
than  10,000  miles  nearer  New  York  than  now,  11,000  nearer 
our  gulf  ports,  and  that,  too,  by  water,  where  the  cost  of  freight 
carriage  is  about  one-fifth  that  by  rail.  The  cost  of  freighting 
lumber  across  the  continent  now  by  rail  is  absolutely  prohibi- 
tory, while  on  wheat,  wool,  and  canned  goods  it  closely  ap- 
proaches confiscation.  A  ship  loaded  with  the  lumber  of  Ore- 
gon, bound  for  the  shipyards  of  Maine,  requires  for  the  voy- 
age one  hundred  and  thirty  days  and  charges  for  freight  $12  a 
thousand  feet.  By  this  canal  the  same  vessel  could  make  the 
voyage  in  forty  or  fifty  days,  and  net  more  than  $3  per  thou- 
sand, while  a  steamer  could  pass  over  the  route  in  twenty 
days." 

Senator  Mitchell,  in  his  answer  to  Senator  Turpie,  said : 
"  Of  all  sections  of  the  country  which  are  to  be  immensely 
benefited  by  the  canal,  those  bordering  on  or  tributary  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  will  be  benefited  most.  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  while  prolific  in  a  great  variety  of  agricultural, 
mineral,  timber,  coal  and  other  products,  are  notably  wheat 
growing  states.     The  Pacific  boast  has  a    surplus  of    about 
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1,000,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour.  The  principal  market  for 
this  surplus  is  Liverpool.  This  necessitates  transportation  by 
water  around  Cape  Horn,  a  distance  from  San  Francisco  of 
over  14,000  miles.  By  the  canal  this  water  route  to  Liverpool 
would  be  shortened  6,000  miles,  nearly  one-half.  This,  it  is 
estimated,  will  reduce  the  transportation  charges  from  all 
Pacific  ports  at  least  $2  per  ton,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time 
saved.  But  infinitely  greater  will  be  the  advantage  to  the  wool 
growers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  find  their  principal  market 
for  their  surplus  products  in  the  Atlantic  coast  ports,  notably 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  As  the  case  now  stands, 
the  distance  between  Portland,  Ore.,  and  New  York  City  by 
the  all  water  route  is  1,200  miles  further  than  such  all  water 
routes  between  Portland  and  Liverpool,  which  is  15,350  miles. 
Construct  the  Nicaragua  canal  and  the  situation  is  immensely 
changed.  Then  Portland  and  New  York  would  be  but  5,536 
miles  from  each  other,  and  Portland  and  Liverpool  by  all 
water  8,334  miles  apart.  The  effect  this  would  inevitably  have 
on  the  cost  of  transportation  of  wool,  lumber  and  fruit  and 
other  products  of  the  far  Western  States  will  seen  at  a  glance.' 

The  Suez  canal  cost  $115,000,000  and  earns  $15,000,000 
annually.  In  1892,  3,559  vessel  passed  through  it,  and  these 
gave  a  net  profit  of  $8,333,333.  "^^^  shares  were  issued  at 
$100,  and,  a  year  ago,  were  worth  $538.50.  England  dis- 
couraged, opposed  and  denounced  the  Suez  canal  when  it  was 
proposed,  and  while  it  was  being  dug ;  but  after  it  was  com- 
pleted, England  (Lord  Beaconsfield)  while  proclaiming  it  to  be 
a  financial  failure,  secretly  bought  $20,000,000  worth  of  shares 
and  practically  took  possession  of  the  canal,  and  these  same 
shares  held  by  England  to-day,  are  worth  in  the  open  market 
$95,000,000  and  could  not  be  bought  for  five  times  that  amount 
from  England  by  any  other  government. 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  who  built  the  Suez  canal,  spent  $325,- 
000,000  in  connection  with  the  Panama  canal ;  and  the  financiers 
of  France  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  investors  that  even  if 
it  took  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000  more  to  finish  the  Panama 
canal  that  it  would  be  a  paying  investment.  And  as  far  back  as 
187 1,  Engineer  J.  J.  Williams,  in  his  able  pamphlet  upon  the 
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importance  of  the  Tehuantepec  ship  canal,  estimated  that,  at 
least,  3,000,000  tons  of  freight  would  pass  through  that  water- 
way were  it  built ;  and  this  at  $2.50  per  ton,  the  same  as  charged 
on  the  Suez  canal,  would  have  given  $7,500,000  annual  revenue, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  seventies.  Since  then  Captain  James  B.  Eads 
and  Colonel  James  Andrews  have  shown  that  a  ship  railway 
across  Tehuantepec  would  pay  handsome  interests,  dividend 
and  profits  on  an  investment  of  $100,000,000,*  and  even  the 

*  Col.  James  Andrews,  April  14,  1896,  stated  to  the  writer  that  the 
Tehuantepec  Ship  Railway  would  have  about  2,000,000  tons  the  first 
year  ;  and  this  at  $3  per  ton  would  return  a  revenue  of  |6,ooo,ooo. 
The  expenses  he  estimated  would  not  exceed  |i, 000,000  per  anniun  ; 
and  this  would  leave  I5, 000, 000  for  interest  and  dividends.  The  cost 
he  said  would  be  from  $55,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  for  vessels  weighing 
with  their  cargoes  not  over  6,000  tons  ;  hence,  we  may  see  that  if 
Mexico  would  build  this  great  inter-oceanic  ship  highway  with  the 
Guernsey  Market  House  Ways  and  Means  of  Payments,  even  if  it 
should  cost  as  much  as  $60,000,000,  the  $5,000,000  net  revenues  would 
retire  and  cancel  the  Treasury  notes  issued  for  the  work  in  12  years  ; 
and  after  that  the  said  ship  railway  would  be  a  source  of  ever  increas- 
ing revenue  for  Mexico's  treasury. 

Again,  the  promotors  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  estimate  that  there 
would  be  8,000,000  tons  pass  through  their  channel  annually,  and  this 
at  $2.50  per  ton  would  give  $20,000,000  gross  receipts  ;  even,  if  we 
allow  one-half  of  this  for  maintenance  and  operation,  the* net  bal- 
ance would  retire  and  cancel,  in  ten  years,  the  Treasury  money  issued 
to  construct  the  same,  even  were  it  to  cost  $100,000,000  •  when  in  fact 
the  best  engineers  say  the  cost  will  not  exceed  $70,000,000. 

But  The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments  has  no  bonds, 
stocks,  commissions,  discounts,  bonnsus,  interests,  dividends  and 
stealings  associated  with  it,  hence  it  is  not  to  be  considered  for  a 
moment  practical.  But  if  Senate  Bill  No.  1223,  now  being  pressed 
forward  by  "  the  level-headed,  practical,  business  men  of  this  nation," 
is  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  propose  the  following  :  That  the 
United  States  take  possession  of  the  charter  and  build  the  Nicaragua 
Canal.  So  far  they  and  we  agree— so  far  we  are  both  *'  Socialists." 
But  here  is  where  '*  the  level-headed,  etc."  men  have  exercised  their 
big,  comprehensive  brain  force  evidently  for  their  own  advantage,  for 
they  propose  that  the  United  States  is  to  issue  $150,000,000  gold  bonds 
bearing  3  %  interest— interest  and  principal  to  be  guaranteed,  not  by 
the  canal,  but  by  the  United  States  ;  and  further  that  the  United 
States  issue  $150,000,000  of  stock— the  promotors  to  be  paid  four  and 
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English  denunciators  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  admit  that  there 
would  be  3,5000,000  tons  pass  annually  through  the  canal ; 
while  its  friends  estimate  the  tonnage  at  more  than  twice  this ; 
hence,  the  Nicaragua  canal  may  be  taken  out  from  enterprises 
that  are  considered  as  experimental ;  for  able  engineers,  after 
most  exhaustive  examination  and  surveys,  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  have  shown  that  the  canal  can  be  built  for  less  than 
5|5 1 00,000,000,  even  by  the  present  plodding,  bungling,  costly 
and  nondescript  way  of  payments,  and  "  expert  financiers  "  (?) 
have  proven  beyond  question  that  the  said  canal  would  pay  the 
discounts,  interests,  bonuses,  commissions,  dividends,  etc.,  etc., 
which  would  be  necessary  to  float  the  bonds  and  stocks,  etc., 
to  get  the  money  necessary  to  pay  what  the  engineers  have 
estimated  the  work  to  cost ;  therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  but  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  presents  an  attrac- 
tive and  sure  foundation  for  the  United  States  to  inaugurate 
The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payment  by  possessing 
itself  of  the  franchises  that  are  so  cordially  offered,  and  by 
constructing  and  operating  the  said  canal. 

This  ways  and  means  of  payments  would  do  away  with  bonds, 
interests,  discounts,  commissions,  bonuses,  etc.,  etc.,  which  go 
to  make  important  enterprises  cost,  at  the  very  least,  one-third 
more  than  they  would  cost  if  those  interests,  discounts,  com- 
missions, bonuses,  etc.,  etc.,  were  done  away  with  ;  and  it  would 
give  **spot  cash"  for  every  tool,  machine  and  contract  neces- 
sary to  construct  and  equip  the  said  canal ;  and  this  would 
save  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more  over  the  present .  system  of 
deferred  and  uncertain  payments  which  are  consequent  to  pri- 
vate and  speculative  management  and  ownership.  The  uses 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  itself  to  the  commercial  people  of  the 

a  half  million  dollars  in  cash  from  the  first  sale  of  the  bonds  and  to 
be  given  ten  million  dollars  in  the  stock  which  is  to  be  fully  paid  up 
and  non-assessable.  And  all  this  in  face  of  the  offer  of  Engineer 
Monacal,  who  has  spent  several  years  examining  and  surveying  the 
canal  route,  to  take  the  contract  to  complete  the  canal  and  its  appur- 
tenances for  |56o,ooo,ooo.  Surely  the  wit  was  right — there  would  like- 
ly be  more  water  in  the  1300,000,000  of  bonds  and  stocks  issued  for 
the  canal  than  there  might  be  water  in  the  canal  after  it  had  been  com- 
menced in  this  criminal  way  of  financiering. 
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four  quarters  of  the  globe,  would  make  the  treasury  money 
of  the  United  States,  issued  especially  for  the  construction  of 
said  canal,  a  much-sought-for  money  to  settle  international  ex- 
changes, and  the  premium  of  lo  per  cent  on  this  special  issue 
of  money  over  all  other  money  of  the  United  States,  would 
make  this  special  treasury  money  the  most  to-be-sought-for 
money  by  merchants  and  ship-owners  doing  business  between 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  for  it  would  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  "  gold  dollar  "  in  the  United  States  and  be  at 
lo  per  cent  premium  over  the  gold  dollar  for  tolls  on  the  said 
canal ;  and  this  fact  alone  would  keep  it  always  at  par  even 
when  it  was  found  most  distant  from  the  canal  itself  and  from 
the  United  States.  Of  course,  if  this  special  money  issued  to 
construct  said  canal  was  alone  made  receivable  for  tolls  on  said 
canal,  the  premium  might  be  easily  sent  up  to  185  per  cent  over 
the  "  gold  dollar"  as  the  premium  on  "  the  gold  dollar  "  was 
forced  up  by  the  Wall  Street  holders  of  gold  coin,  by  having 
the  United  States,  during  the  sixties,  to  receive  only  gold  com  for 
duties  071  imports  and  for  interest  on  its  bonds  ;  but  no  such  like 
injustice  as  this  is  contemplated ;  or  is  it  designed,  like  it  was 
at  the  centennial  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  that  every  adult  must 
have  this  money  to  pay  tolls  on  said  canal,  as  it  was  stipulated 
that  "a  silver  half  dollar"  must  be  paid  by  every  adult  for 
admittance  to  said  exhibition  ;  for  this  would  cause  inconveni- 
ence, and  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  brokers,  as  was  done 
at  said  centennial,  and  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty  cents  pre- 
mium were  frequently  paid  for  the  necessary  "  silver  half  dollar," 
by  persons  who  forgot  to  provide  the  same  before  coming  to 
the  entrance  and  who  grew  impatient  of  the  delay  in  getting  to 
the  box  office  where  "  a  silver  half  dollar  "  was  to  be  had ;  but 
the  purpose  is  to  illustrate  by  this  ten  percent  premium  on  said 
money  at  the  said  canal,  that  it  is  law  that  says  what  shall  be 
money,  but  that  it  is  the  uses  of  money  which  gives  money  its 
value ;  and  that  the  material  of  which  money  is  made  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  the  case  further  than  this  :  that  persons 
who  would  insist  upon  making  yardsticks  with  just  one  dollar's 
worth  of  gold  in  them  before  they  would  measure  silk  valued 
at  just  one  dollar  a  yard,  and  upon  making  yardsticks  with  just 
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ten  cents  worth  of  silver  in  them  before  they  would  measure 
calico  worth  just  ten  cents  a  yard,  would  be  quite  as  ioolish  as- 
persons  who  now  insist  upon  having  just  one  dollar's  worth  of 
gold  and  one  dollar's  worth  of  silver  in  one  dollar  to  measure 
one  dollar's  worth  of  labor  ;  for  there  is  not  one  laborer  in 
Christendom  who  needs  gold  or  silver  money  any  more  than 
they  need  gold  or  silver  yardsticks  ;  but  what  they  do  need  is  an 
exchange  of  service  for  service — shelter,  food,  clothing,  etc.  ;  and 
treasury  paper  money  can  measure  off  the  services  they  render 
and  measure  off  services,  etc.,  which  they  wish  in  exchange  for  the 
same  much  better  and  at  less  cost  and  inconvenience  than  can 
ever  be  done  with  metallic  money,  be  it  national  or  be  it  private 
issues. 

In  conclusion,  what  is  of  most  importance  in  connection  with 
this  special  issue  of  United  States  treasury  money  to  construct 
the  Nicaragua  canal  is  the  new  hopes  and  diversified  home  in- 
dustries that  it  would  gi<^e  to  the  people  who  now  live  and 
would  go  to  open  business,  etc.,  along  the  line  of  the  said  canal ; 
for  this  money  being  mostly  paid  out  to  labor  employed  in  the 
construction  of  said  canal,  and  being  mostly  in  small  denomina- 
tions, it  would  go  immediately  into  current  use  in  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  and  remain  there  in  circulation,  because  it 
would  be  worth  more  in  those  countries  than  anywhere  else. 
It  would  be  like  rain  on  a  parched  desert ;  new  growth  would 
spring  up  in  a  night ;  the  world  would  take  notice;  the  obj,ect 
lesson  would  take  deep  root,  and  be  repeated  elsewhere  upon 
other  works  of  public  necessity  by  cities  and  by  nations.  A 
new  era  would  be  inaugurated ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  even  if  the  net  receipts  from 
said  canal  lolls,  within  ten  years,  did  not  retire  all  this  special 
issue  of  treasury  money  that  all  concernedfwould  be  benefited 
rather  than  injured  thereby. 
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THE  WAY  OUT. 


THE   GUERNSEY   MARKET    HOUSE    PLAN    OF    PAYMENTS. 


Its  Application  to  the  Construction  of  the  Pan-American 
Railroad. 

AN  OPEN  IvBTTER. 

Thk  I^Exington  Buii^ding, 

141  Bast  25TH  Street, 
New  York  City,  March  26,  1896. 

Senor  Don  I^uis  Felipe  Carlos,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States,  from  Ecuador. 

Dear  Sir  : 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  friends  of  Pan-American 
interests  have  read  the  interesting  circular  you  made  public  in 
February  last,  which  was  addressed,  by  Senor  Don  Ignacio 
Robles,  Ecuadorian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  South  American  and  Central  American 
states,  suggesting  the  holding  of  a  Pan-American  Congress,  at 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  call  is  most  opportune ;  and  with  the  view  of  assisting  in 
the  patriotic  wishes  of  yourself  and  Senor  Robles,  there  is  here- 
with inclosed  for  your  consideration  a  plan  which  has  been 
matured  after  many  years'  acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and 
by  this  mail  please  accept  also  two  pamphlets  :  The  Military, 
Postal  and  Commercial  Highways,  etc.,  etc. 

The  attention  of  Senor  Carbo  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
fifty-four  (54)  governments  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  own  their 
own  railroads,  while  there  are  only  nineteen  (19)  in  which  rail- 
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roads  are  built,  which  do  not  own  their  railroads,  in  whole  or  in 
part — the  United  States  being  the  most  noted  of  the  latter,  and 
its  railroads  show  the  greatest  system  of  "wreckage"  and 
swindling  and  legal  piratage  that  history  records  in  such  con- 
struction and  false  financiering,  and  in  contrast  to  the  United 
States  system  of  building  and  operating  railroads,  we  wish  to 
cite  Russia,  which  has  carefully  planned  a  network  of  railroads 
to  tie  her  capital  with  steel  highways  to  every  section  of  her 
8,500,000  square  miles,  and  in  this  way  to  unite  her  125,000,000 
people  with  the  best  modern  facilities  of  intercourse  and  ex- 
change :  and  during  this  very  year  Russia  has  passed  a  law  ap- 
propriating 10,000,000  rubles  annually  for  the  next  forty  years 
to  build  a  system  of  national  interior  railroads  to  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  the  republi- 
can governments  of  Pan- America  are  so  engrossed  with  politics 
and  so  misruled  by  private  monopolists  of  every  kind  while  we 
boast  with  mouths  open  as  wide  as  barn  doors  of  our  intelli- 
gence, and  yet  see  *'  the  tyrant  Tzar  and  his  barbarian 
Cossacks  "  laying  their  nation  upon  a  firm  foundation,  while 
we  are  engaged  in  only  digging  pitfalls  for  our   own.     And 


*McClure's  Magazine  for  March,  1896,  gives  the  following  : 

"  The  Ninth  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  in  which  lyincoln  had 
done  his  preparatory  work  as  a  legislator,  was  dissolved,  and  in  June, 
1836,  he  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Tenth  Assembly. 
A  few  days  later  the  Saginaw  Journal  published  his  simple  platform. 

NEW  Sai,em,  June  13,  1836. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal. 

In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday  I  see  a  communication  over  the 
signature  of  "  Many  Voters, "  in  which  the  candidates  who  are  an- 
nounced in  the  Journal  are  called  upon  to  ' '  show  their  hands. ' '  Agreed. 
Here  is  mine  : 

I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privileges  of  the  government  who  assist  in 
bearing  its  burdens.  Consequently,  I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to 
the  right  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means  exclud- 
ing females). 

If  elected,  I  shall  consider  the  whole  people  of  Sangamon  my 
constituents,  as  well  those  that  oppose  as  those  that  support  me. 

While  acting  as  their  representative,  I  shall  be  governed  by  their 
will  on  all  subjects  upon  which  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  what 
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to  show  that  both  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Grant  were 
in  accord  with  the  necessity  of  the  nation  building  and  owning 
its  own  railroads,  there  are  herewith  submitted  letters  from 
these  personages  upon  this  subject  ;*  and  in  this  connection 
let  us  recall  the  instruction  by  Charles  Kinsley :  "  The  first 
step  in  civilization  is  to  make  roads,  the  second  to  make  more 
roads,  and  the  third  to  make  more  roads  still ; "  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  addressing  the  English  Parliament 
said  :  "  Beware,  my  Lords,  lest  in  legislating  in  favor  of  railroads 
you  lose  sight  of  the  old  English  idea  of  the  highway." 

The  republics  of  Pan- America  will  act  a  farce  at  government 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  foreign  powers  as 
long  as  they  meet  only  to  talk  and  to  disagree  and  to  settle 
upon  no  plan  to  connect  their  respective  nationalities  by 
modern  facilities  for  the  interchanging  of  persons  and  com- 
modities.    And,  mark  you  this  !  if  the  Pan-American  republics 

— the  United  States  the  soonest — continue,  by  means  of  private 

_ 

their  will  is  ;  and  upon  all  others,  I  shall  do  what  my  own  judgment 
teaches  me  will  best  advance  their  interests.  Whether  elected  or  not, 
I  go  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the 
several  states,  to  enable  our  state,  in  conmion  with  others,  to  dig 
canals  and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing  money  and  paying 
the  interest  on  it. 

If  alive  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  I  shall  vote  for  Hugh 

Iv.  White  for  president. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Manitou  Springs,  Coi^orado, 

August  lo,  1880. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Romero  : 

This  will  introduce  to  you  Gen.  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  formerly  of  the 
regular  army,  and  a  major-general  under  Sheridan  in  the  late  re- 
bellion. 

Since  the  war  General  Torbert  left  the  army,  and  has  represented 
this  government  as  minister  to  one  of  the  Central  American  states,  as 
consul-general  to  Cuba,  and  also  consul-general  to  France. 

He  visits  Mexico  to  represent  a  scheme  for  building  railroads  and 
making  other  internal  national  improvements  in  Mexico  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  which  looks  to  me  practicable  and  feasible. 

I  have  looked  over  the  plan  [Mr.  Owen's  Guernsey  Market  House 
Plan]  carefully,  but  have  not  had  time  to  consider  it  sufficiently  to 
pronounce  a  positive  judgment,  but  it  is  so  much  in  the  direction  of 
what  I  hinted  in  a  letter  I  wrote  you  in  June — which  I  did  deliberate 
on — that  I  think  well  of  it. 
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corporations  and  interest-bearing  bonds,  to  build  and  operate 
railroads,  they  will  pave  the  way  for  their  own  downfall  and 
ruin — and  that  quickly  ;  for  wrong  steps  involve  those  who  take 
them  with  accelerated  forces  as  time  advances. 

And  even  still  more  than  the  above,  it  is  desired  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  friends  of  the  Pan-American  Republics  that 
no  matter  what  we  may  say,  or  do,  or  resolute,  all  will  go  only 
to  show  that  we  are  children  playing  at  government  until  we 
make  for  ourselves  a  Pan-American  money  which  will  free  us 
from  England's  bank  credit  despotism,  from  that  system  of 
false  financiering  which  has  reduced  the  producers  of  every 
country  that  has  adopted  it,  to  a  misery  and  dependence  worse 
than  if  they  were  chattel  slaves  being  driven  by  the  lash  to  do 
their  tasks  by  merciless  masters ;  and  which  has  put  every 
country  which  has  used  it,  under  tribute  to  London  greater 
than  Rome  ever  exacted  from  any  nation  that  she  ever  con- 
quered. 

The  Pan-American  Republics  if  they  ever  wish  to  be  anything 
worthy  of  the  name,  must  have  a  home  money  for  their  home 
people — a  home  money  which  will  be  issued  for  labor  only  that 
is  rendered  to  complete  revenue  producing  works  of  inter- 
national, national  and  municipal  importance — a  home  money 
which  will  start  the  wheels  of  home  industries  at  home  in  every 
section   of   our   politically    separated  but   commercially   and 


It  has  the  advantage  over  the  plan  I  had  thought  of  in  this,  that  it 
leaves  the  property,  when  completed,  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
of  Mexico,  while  mine  contemplated  a  foreign  ownership, 

I  feel,  as  you  know,  a  sincere  interest  in  the  progress  of  Mexico, 
both  as  a  friend  of  the  country  and  as  an  American  desiring  the  pro- 
gress of  my  own  country. 

We  are  now  consumers  of  about  $200,000,000  of  tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  products  produced  by  countries  collecting  export  duties,  and 
which  take  nothing  in  exchange  to  speak  of  but  gold. 

Mexico,  with  facilities  for  transportation,  could  furnish  the  whole 
of  this,  with  much  more. 

With  close  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  a  warm 
friendship  would  spring  up,  both  would  grow  stronger,  and  prove  a 
protection  to  republicanism. 

With  kind  regards  to  all  the  people  from  whom  I  received  so  much 
kindness  during  my  recent  visit, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 

U.  S.  Grant. 
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financially  inter-dependent  republics  ;  for  it  should  be  evident 
that  a  monetary  system  which  has  permitted  Great  Britain  to 
import  and  use,  since  1853,  products  equal  in  value  to  eleven 
thousand  million  of  dollars  ($11 ,000,000,000)  over  and  above  what 
she  has  exported  in  goods  to  pay  for,  will  crush  eventually  out  of 
even  nominal  statescraft,  those  governments  which  trade  with 
her  upon  the  credit  system  which  she  absolutely  controls.  In 
other  words,  the  Pan-American  Republics  have  entered  into 
a  game  of  whist  with  Great  Britain,  and  have  allowed  her  after 
every  deal  to  say  what  trumps  shall  be ;  and  if  there  are  those 
who  think  that  they  can  beat  many  games  at  such  odds  against 
them,  then  they  are  just  such  persons  as  may  be  calculated 
upon  to  advocate  gold  coin  and  bank  indebtedness  as  the  only 
true  and  sound  basis  for  our  money  to  rest  upon. 

A.  K.  Owen. 


GUERNSEY  MARKET  HOUSE. 

THE    APPLICATION    OF    ITS    PLAN    OF   PAYMENTS. 

The  Plan  to  be  Inaugurated  to  Build  the  Pan-American  Railroad 
and  Telegraph  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Cape  Horn^  with 
Branch  Lines  to  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  to  be  Made  a  Reality. 

The  American  republics  to  be  united  by  a  series  of  inter- 
republic  railroads  and  telegraphs,  which  will  be  made  the  basis 
for  inter-republic  treasury  money  paid  for  labor  and  material 
used  to  construct  and  equip  the  same,  said  money  to  be  can- 
celled by  the  passenger,  freight  and  telegraph  tariffs  over  the 
said  railroad  and  telegraph  lines. 

The  American  republics  to  have  a  current  money  of  the  realm 
for  their  own  peoples,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  their  own 
home  industries  for  articles  of  finished  manufacture. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  undisputed  and  fundamental 
with  the  peoples  of  Pan-America,  but  it  must  remain  a  senti- 
ment only,  if  the  Pan-American  Republics  do  not  take  practical, 
vigorous  and  radical  measures  in  keeping  with  the  best  spirit 
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and  the  progressive  thought  of  our  times  to  make  their  indus- 
tries inter-dependent  and  their  money  interchangeable,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  with  each  other. 

The  attention  of  the  Americans  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
the  five  republics  of  Central  and  the  ten  republics  of  South 
America  have  been  so  engaged  in  considering  the  political  con- 
trol of  parties  and  factions  that  they  have  allowed  the  more  im- 
portant questions  of  the  financial  and  commercial  home  su- 
premacy at  home  to  escape  them  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  just  now 
they  are  ready  to  change  from  their  past  ways  and  means  of 
payments,  which  have  been  based  upon  England's  system  of 
bank-credit  despotism,  and  to  assert  their  own  monetary  stand- 
ard as  being  free  and  independent  from  any  possible  control  or 
influence  by  European,  Asiatic  or  African  nations. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  had  its  origin  in  the  following  letter 
written  by  President  Jefferson,  Oct.  29,  1808,  to  the  governor 
of  Louisiana  :  **  The  patriots  of  Spain  have  no  warmer  friends 
than  the  administration  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  say  nothing  and  to  do  nothing  for  or  against  either.  If  they 
succeed,  we  shall  be  well  satisfied  to  see  Cuba  and  Mexico  re- 
main in  their  present  dependence  ;  but  very  unwilling  to  see 
them  in  that  of  either  France  or  England,  politically  or  com- 
mercially. We  consider  their  interest  and  ours  the  same,  and 
that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude  all  European  in- 
fluences from  our  hemisphere." 

England,  France  and  Germany,  now  certainly  hold  the  Ameri- 
can repuplics  "  financially  and  commercially,"  by  means  of  in- 
terest-bearing bonds  and  England's  system  of  bank-credit  des- 
potism, and  having  this  financial  and  commercial  supremacy, 
as  they  have  over  us  all,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  they  more 
or  less  create  influences  among  us  that  are  anti-republican  and 
in  the  interest  of  entrenched  classes  and  aristocracy ;  for  na- 
tions, even  more  than  individuals,  are  swayed  in  the  direction 
of  their  financial  and  trading  influences.  And  to  support  this 
view  of  the  case,  let  us  look  at  what  Jefferson  said  in  October, 
1823,  in  his  letter  addressed  to  President  Monroe  :  "  The  ques- 
tion presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me  is  the  most  mo- 
mentous which  has  ever  been  offered  to  my  contemplation  since 
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that  of  independence.  Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should 
be,  never  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe ;  our 
second,  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  meddle  with  cis-Atlantic 
affairs.  America,  North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own.  She 
should,  therefore,  have  a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart 
from  that  of  Europe.  ...  I  could  honestly  join  in  the  declara- 
tion proposed  that  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition  of  any  of  those 
possessions ;  .  .  .  but  that  we  will  oppose,  with  all  our  means, 
the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power,  as  auxiliary,  sti- 
pendiary, or  under  any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most  especially, 
their  transfer  to  any  power,  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition 
in  any  other  way." 

And  apropos  to  this.  Senator  Maxey,  on  June  4th,  1878,  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  speaking  upon  the  Post  Route  bill, 
said  :  "  Fifty  odd  years  ago,  Mr.  Monroe  proclaimed  the  great 
dectrine  that  the  American  soil  must  be  controlled  by  American' 
people,  not  foreigners ;  that  the  countries  of  South  America  and 
of  Mexico  must  be  held  by  their  own  people  and  not  by  foreign 
people.  That  was  the  mere  formulating  of  an  idea  and  purpose 
which  was  crystallized  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  which 
had  become  their  fixed  purpose  long  before  Mr.  Monroe  uttered 
the  sentiment.  If  there  is  one  idea  which  all  the  American 
people  to-day  believe  in,  it  is  that  grand  doctrine  promulgated 
by  Mr.  Monroe.  To  effect  that  what  course  should  you  pursue  } 
In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  have  peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friendship  with  these  people,  cultivate  these  people  and 
this  great  trade  which  we  have  lying  at  our  very  doors  ;  let  us 
do  all  we  can  by  the  cultivating  of  commercial  relations  with 
them  to  secure  that.  And  I  will  go  further.  Whenever  the 
measure  comes  up  I  will  go  to  the  full  extent  of  favoring  re- 
ciprocal commercial  treaties  with  every  country  south  of  us  on 
this  continent.  I  would  go  for  uniting  ourselves  as  far  as  we 
could  do  it  with  Mexico  by  railway.  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
cultivating  the  closest  commercial  intimacy  with  those  people 
because  it  is  our  interest  to  do  it.  We  import  from  those 
countries  more  than  we  export  to  them,  and  it  is  to  our  interest 
to  cultivate  friendship  and  commerce  and  to  sell  to  them  what 
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they  need  in  exchange  for  our  imports  rather  than  to  pay  the 
gold  to  them  for  what  we  need.  This  is  the  condition  ;  now 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  manifest  that  one  of  two  courses 
must  be  pursued  :  first,  cease  producing  a  surplus  ;  second,  find 
the  best  market  for  it ;  the  latter  is  wise,  the  former  foolish. 
...  I  accept  the  issue,  and  say  that  it  is  to  energize  our  lan- 
guishing commerce,  to  promote  peace,  commerce  and  honest 
friendship,  to  vitalize  home  industries,  to  give  to  the  producer 
whether  of  manufactured  articles  or  of  farm  products  another 
competing  market,  that  induces  me  earnestly  to  advocate  this 
measure.  Sir,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  post-roads  and  send  the  mails 
over  them,  whether  those  roads  be  on  land  or  sea,  lake  or  river. 
...  I  believe  the  measure  before  the  Senate  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  the  people  who  manufacture  and  the  people  who 
work  on  farms,  and  through  these  great  industries  it  will  bene- 
fit all  the  people.  The  people  have  been  told  often  enough  of 
their  distressed  condition  :  they  are  tired  of  it ;  they  want  bread, 
not  stones.  They  want  practical  measures  of  relief,  not  theore- 
tical statesmanship ;  and  they  will  gladly  see  an  appropriation 
made  which  will  open  workshops,  relight  the  forges,  start  the 
plow,  the  loom,  and  the  anvil,  with  assured  hope  that  labor  will 
be  justly  rewarded." 

The  Pan-American  Republics  are  bound  together  by  bonds 
of  wedlock.  Perchance  it  may  be,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  an  unfortunate  marriage  for  all  concerned;  but  there  is 
no  denying  the  facts.  By  the  laws  of  nature  and  man  our  lives 
and  interests  must  go  forward  to  a  greater  extent  together. 
One  republic  of  Pan-America  can  not  be  injured  by  the  com- 
mercial, political  or  financial  influence  of  Europe  without  the 
autonomy  of  each  of  the  others  being  menaced.  The  aim  of  the 
Pan-American  Republics  must  therefore  be  to  become  inter- 
dependent, inter-commercial  and  inter-monetary.  These  sov- 
ereign states  should  stand  united,  one  with  the  other,  not  only 
in  their  politico-foreign  policy  but  in  their  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  monetary  union  ;  and  to  this  end  the  following  plan 
is  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  thinking 
upon  how  best  to  act  in  the  line  of  the  great  amount  of  talk 
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and  sentiment  that  has  been  and  is  being  expressed  upon  the 
subject. 

THE   PLAN. 

1.  That  the  president  of  each  of  the  seventeen  republics  of 
Pan- America  appoint  two  of  his  countrymen,  one  to  be  a  civil 
engineer,  to  serve  as  directors  for  the  Pan-American  Railroad 
and  Telegraph ;  that  each  of  said  governments  appropriate 
$20,000  (gold)  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  give  concessions 
and  rights  of  way,  and  lands  for  stations  and  termini,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  That  said  directors  meet,  within  one  month  after  their 
respective  appropriations  have  been  made,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  to  organize  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pan-American 
Railroad  and  Telegraph,  by  electing  from  their  own  numbers  a 
president,  treasurer  and  secretary  ;  to  establish  a  headquarters, 
and  to  take  immediate  steps  to  make  preliminary  examinations 
and  studies,  maps  and  estimates,  in  each  of  the  seventeen  re- 
publics, to  the  end  that  an  intelligent  idea  may  be  had,  within 
six  months  next  following,  as  to  where  the  construction  should 
be  commenced,  as  to  the  points  which  should  govern  the  said 
routes,  and  as  to  their  approximate  lengths  and  costs. 

3.  That  the  mileage  in  the  United  States  is  not  to  exceed 
5,000 ;  Mexico,  3,000 ;  Central  America,  2,000 ;  and  South 
America,  15,000; — in  all  25,000  miles. 

4.  That  the  trackway  be  standard  gauge  (4  ft.  8  in.) ;  that 
the  rails  be  steel  and  not  less  than  60  lbs.  per  yard ;  that  the 
ties  and  bridges  be  iron  ;  and  that  the  cost  of  surveys,  manage- 
ment, construction,  equipment,  rolling  stock,  stations,  machine 
shops,  etc.,  etc.,  be  not  more  than  $12,000  per  mile  completed. 

5.  That  the  labor,  skill  and  management,  employed,  be  citizens, 
and  that  materials  and  finished  articles  of  manufacture  used  be 
such  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  industries  of  the  Pan-American 
Republics. 

6.  That  the  money  to  pay  for  the  said  services  and  materials 
be  engraved  and  printed,  by  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  print- 
ing of  the  United  States,  at  Washington ;  that  it  be  in  denomin- 
ations of  25c,  50c,  $2,  $5,  and  $10;  that  it  be  upon  specially 
patented  paper  ;  that  it  be  signed  and  paid  out  by  the  president, 
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treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  The  Pan- 
American  Railroad  and  Telegraph  ;  and  that  the  words  engraved 
upon  its  back  be  as  follows  :  "  This  (one  dollar)  is  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  Pan-American  Railroad  and  Telegraph  for 
services  and  material  used  to  construct  and  equip  the  same ;  is 
receivable  for  all  dues,  at  par,  to  The  Pan-American  Republics 
(names  of  republics  in  the  compact)  and  for  all  dues  to  said 
railroad  and  telegraph  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent  over  all 
other  money  of  the  United  States ;  and  will  be  cancelled  by  the 
net  receipts  from  tariffs  of  the  said  railroad  and  telegraph." 

7.  That  it  be  punishable  with  death  to  counterfeit  said  money, 
or  to  utter  it  except  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  expressly 
created ;  and  that  all  of  said  money  received  for  dues  to  the  Pan- 
American  Railroad  and  Telegraph,in  excess  of  that  which  may  be 
necessary  for  operating  expenses,  to  be  cancelled  and  destroyed. 

8.  That  the  said  directors  be  paid  $500  per  month ;  be 
allowed  five  cents  per  mile  travelled  during  their  incumbency  ; 
and  that  the  moneys  first  appropriated  by  the  said  republics 
for  preliminary  purposes  be  returned,  dollar  for  dollar,  with 
the  money  issued  by  The  Pan-American  Railroad  and  Telegraph. 

9.  That  the  seventeen  republics  of  Pan-America  hold  one 
share  of  stock  for  each  mile  of  said  railroad  that  is  constructed 
within  its  territory,  and,  that  each  sends  its  mails,  expressage, 
troops,  telegrams,  etc.,  over  The  Pan-American  Railroad  and 
Telegraph,  and  pays  for  the  same  in  the  money  of  The  Pan- 
American  Railroad  and  Telegraph,  which  may  come  to  it  for 
taxes  and  other  dues  ;  and  that  The  Pan-American  Railroad  and 
Telegraph  receive  the  said  money  from  the  said  governments,  at 
a  premium  of  20  per  cent  over  metallic  money  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Remarks. 

The  "  greenback  "  dollar  was  issued  for  war — it  was  based 
upon  destruction.  When  ruined  properties  and  dead  men 
covered  thirteen  states  of  our  union  and  a  million  armed  sol- 
diers marched  with  devastathig  forces  with  intention  only  to 
destroy  and  to  kill,  the  "greenback"  dollar  was  issued  to  its 
greatest  volume,   and,  yet  even  under  such   distressful  and 
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destructf  ul  circumstances  there  was  never  a  day  that  a  person 
within  the  states  which  issued  the  "  greenback  "  dollar,  could 
not  get  a  good  50  cent-dinner  and  fifty  cents  in  change  for  a  one 
dollar  "greenback  " — the  "greenback"  dollar  was  never  worth 
less  than  one  hundred  cents. 

The  Pan-American  dollar  would  be  issued  for  peace — it  is  to 
be  based  upon  construction.  Every  one  hundred  thousand  of 
these  dollars  paid  for  well-directed  services  upon  a  work  so 
essential  to  Pan-American  comity  and  unity,  as  the  work  in 
question,  will  create  a  wealth  of  not  less  than  one  million  of 
dollars  ;  and  after  paying  expenses  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, the  net  revenues,  from  said  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
should,  within  ten  years  from  the  operation  of  each  section 
of  one  hundred  miles  retire  every  dollar  issued  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  same  ;  and  after  that  the 
money,  which  in  all  like  works  now  goes  to  pay  interest  on 
bonds  and  dividends  on  stocks,enormous  salaries  and  perquisites 
to  presidents,  directors  and  attaches  ;  can  go  directly  to  the 
Pan-American  Republics  to  relieve  the  direct  taxation  upon 
their  citizens — can  be  used  to  construct  other  works  of  necessary 
internal  improvement. 

The  "  greenback  dollar  was  a  promise  to  pay." 

The  Pan-American  dollar  would  be  a  guarantee  to  receive. 

The  "greenback"  dollar  was  in  part  repudiated  by  the 
government  which  issued  it. 

The  Pan-American  dollar  would  be  received  by  the  power 
which  issues  it  at  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  over  any  other  dollar 
that  exists ;  and  when  tendered  by  a  Pan-American  Republic  the 
same  is  to  be  received  by  The  Pan-American  Railroad  and  Tele- 
graph, at  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent  over  that  of  any  coined 
dollar ;  and  if  friends  will  but  think,  they  will  see  that  by  this 
provision  the  Pan-American  dollar  will  be  kept  along  the  line 
of  the  said  railroad,  because  a  dollar  will  mostly  stay  where  it 
is  most  useful,  most  valuable,  most  honored ;  and  it  is  just  in 
these  new  sections  of  country  that  it  is  most  needed  to  encourage 
new  industries  and  necessary  developments  which  are  always 
incident  to  the  opening  of  virgin  fields  for  diversified  home 
employments. 
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The  Pan-American  dollar  would  not  be  associated  with 
interests  or  dividends,  but  rather  with  benfits  and  profits. 
Every  Pan-American  Republic  which  may  become  a  member  of 
this  compact,  league  or  union,  after  the  said  Pan-American 
dollars  have  been  returned  and  cancelled,  should  have  other 
w^orks  of  necessary  internal  improvement  constructed  within 
its  own  limits,  with  these  funds  directly  by  each  government, 
the  amounts  available  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares 
of  stock  that  each  republic  may  hold.  Thus  in  a  thousand-and 
-one-ways  may  Pan-American  dollars  be  utilized  to  encourage 
and  sustain  home  employments  at  home. 

The  "  greenback"  dollar  had  at  its  back  only  a  part  of  one 
Republic,  which  was  at  war,  desperate  and  doubtful,  with  the 
other  part,  with  the  English  monarchy  upon  three  sides  and  the 
French  empire  on  the  fourth  side  menacing  its  institutions  and 
its  existence — and,  at  best,  it  had  but  a  fragment  of  one 
continent  to  pledge  for  its  redemption. 

The  Pan-American  dollar  may  have  at  its  back  seventeen 
republics,  all  at  peace  with  themselves  and  with  others  ;  almost 
the  areas  of  two  continents  and  120,000,000  of  people  to 
make  good  the  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  completed  and 
that  the  net  revenues  of  the  said  railroad  and  telegraph  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  take  up  and  retire  the  said  dollars. 

The  republics  South  can  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  earnest 
purposes  of  the  United  States  were  such  a  plan  adopted,  for  it 
would  give  them  thirty-two  directors  out  of  thirty-four — and  a 
mileage  of  20,000  out  of  25,000 ;  and  the  United  States  should 
be  mindful  that  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  its  manu- 
factures and  commerce  by  opening  up  such  vast  and  rich  and 
populated  regions  of  continents  would  give  it  a  new  life  and  a 
new  purpose  in  all  the  affairs  of  brain  and  employment 

Finally,  the  Pan-American  dollar  would  be  a  dollar  paid  for 
service ;  and  by  service,  in  exchange,  the  said  dollar  would  be 
cancelled.  This  is  a  service  for  a  service — this  is  equity  in  pay- 
ments, and  the  equity  in  payments  must  be  practiced  by  a 
people  and  by  peoples  before  they  may  hope  to  become  honest 
and  progressive  in  their  relations  one  with  another. 

"  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase  ;  but  fear  thy  God, 
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that  thy  brother  may  live  with  thee.  Thou  shall  not  give  to  and 
lend  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victual  for 
increase. — Leviticus  xxv.  36,  37. 

A.  K.  Owen. 


GOOD  ROADS 

THE  GUERNSEY  MARKET  HOUSE  PLAN  OF  PAYMENTS. 

How  to  Construct  and  Pay  for  Cycle  and  Motor  Roads  to  Con- 
nect every  City  and  Hamlet  in  the  United  States  at  once. 


In  answering  the  up-to-date  question,  we  say  ;  Yes  !  "  Life 
is  worth  wheeling ; "  and  it  can  be  made  delightfully  so  if 
action  is  taken  to  make  cycleways  exclusively  and  especially  for 
wheelers. 

In  the  world's  history  there  has  never  been  before  as  sudden 
a  revolution  made  for  individuals,  by  their  own  individual  action, 
to  get  from  place  to  place  over  this  planet  of  ours  as  has  been 
made  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  United  States  by  the  ad- 
vent of  the  bicycle ;  and  this  new  method  of  locomotion  is  only 
started — the  new  chick  has  only  as  yet  peeped  its  shell.  New 
demands  will  quickly  bring  out  new  inventions ;  home  competi- 
tion will  perfect  existing  wheels,  and  will  bring  prices  for  im- 
proved machines  down  so  that  all  who  wish  may  own  one  ;  and 
the  day  is  near  when  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  the 
United  States,  will  think  it  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  set  of 
wheels  as  they  now  judge  it  necessary  to  have  shoes.  Wheels 
for  individual  locomotion  will  become  an  essential  part  of  every 
American's  outfit. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  so  few  bicycles  in  the  United  States 
that  those  who  rode  them  were  looked  upon  as  "  feather-brains  " 
— business  men  mocked  at  the  idea  that  bicycles  would  ever  be- 
come anything  more  than  playthings,  just  as  the  locomotive 
engine  on  its  advent  was  thought  to  be  a  toy  fit  only  to  amuse 
children ;  and  yet,  to-day,  we  are  told  that  there  are  4,000,000 
persons  within  our  states  who  ride  bicycles — that  in  New  York 
city  there  are  200,000  who  go  awheel,  and  that  in  Chicago  there 
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are  even  a  greater  number  pro  rata,  to  its  population — that 
there  are  250  large  bicycle  manufacturers,  with  a  capital  of  $60,- 
000,000  and  70,000  employes  at  work ;  that  there  are  50,000 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bicycle  sundries  ;  that 
there  will  be  800,000  bicycles  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  $80 
this  year ;  that  there  will  be  consumed  for  rims  as  much  as 
6,000,000  feet  of  hard  wood  this  year  ;  and  that  those  who  in- 
dulged in  going  awheel  last  year  paid  something  like  $200,000,- 
000  for  this  amusement.  Hence  we  may  well  ask  ourselves, 
what  may  five  years  more  do  in  getting  us  all  on  wheels — each 
for  himself  and  herself.  What  will  the  tandem,  the  sextet^  the 
epicycle,  the  self-propelling  bikes,  the  motor  carriage  and 
wagon  do  to  put  us  on  the  common  roads  of  this  country  and  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  this  land,  individually  a  controller  of 
quick  independent  locomotion  ?  And  this  being  the  case,  does 
it  not  at  once  impress  every  one  who  glances  at  the  subject 
that  we  must  have  cycle  and  motor  ways  to  connect  every  city, 
hamlet  and  out-of-the-way  retreat  on  seacoast,  lakeside  and  in 
woodland. 

The  motor  carriage  and  wagon  have  passed  their  experi- 
mental stages,  are  being  rapidly  made  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  pleasure  and  commerce,  and  are  sure  to  bound  as 
quickly  into  general  favor  and  use  as  the  bicycle  has  done. 
These  will  put  the  horse,  with  his  noise  and  dirt  and  enormous 
expenses,  entirely  outside  of  our  cities,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
quickly  from  off  our  improved  highways  in  the  country.  This 
indeed  will  be  a  great  advancement  toward  regularity,  cleanli- 
ness and  decency.  Full  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  filth,  dust, 
mud,  and  nastiness  in  our  cities  are  consequent  to  allowing 
horses  to  be  inside  of  them.  The  motor  carriage  and  wagon 
will  do  away  with  this  dirt,  and  with  probably  five-sixths  of  the 
expenses  which  are  now  a  necessary  part  of  our  haulage  in 
cities.  In  these  better  days  which  are  almost  with  us,  a  street 
once  thoroughly  made  will  last  a  generation,  for  the  pneumatic- 
tired  wheels  of  our  horseless  carriages,  etc.,  will  move  without 
noise  and  with  very  little  wear. 

The  census  shows  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
15,000,000    horses,  2,000,000  mules  and  49,000    asses.     The 
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annual  cost  of  feed  for  these  animals  is  put  at  $1,576,000,000. 
On  fine  stone  roads  one  horse  can  haul  as  much  as  three  horses 
can  haul  over  the  average  dirt  road  of  this  country  ;  but  even  if 
one-half  of  the  draft  animals  can  be  dispensed  with  by  the  build- 
ing of  good  roads  there  will  be  an  annual  saving  of  $738,000,- 
000  in  feed  bill  alone.  This  would  pay  cash  for  123,000  miles 
of  improved  roads  every  year,  costing  $6,000  per  mile.  This  is 
a  big  showing,  but  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  can  be 
done  if  our  towns  act  in  a  concerted  and  methodical  way  to 
connect  themselves  with  a  system  of  approved  highways.  For 
instance,  on  the  steel  trackway  it  is  estimated  that  one  horse  can 
draw  twenty  times  as  much  as  on  a  dirt  road,  and  five  times  as 
much  as  on  a  macadam  ;  but  why  should  horses  figure  at  all  in 
road  economies  after  the  motor  wagon  and  carriage  come  into 
accepted  use  with  steel  ways,  for  even  now  there  are  motor 
wagons  which  run  15  to  20  miles,  carrying  three  or  four  pas- 
sengers, on  ordinary  roads,  at  less  than  one-half  cent  per  mile 
cost  for  fuel.  What  may  be  the  motocycle's  speed  and  capacity 
on  steel  trackways  when  electricity  or  compressed  air,  etc.,  are 
stored  at  natural  cascades  in  the  mountains  or  by  tide  force  at 
our  seashores  and  put  into  portable  storage  boxes  to  furnish 
the  power  to  drive  wagons  and  carriages,  etc.,  and  when  these 
come  into  general  use  who  will  be  so  antiquated  and  such  a 
spendthrift  as  to  use  horses. 

The  roads  in  the  United  States  are  proverbially  a  disgrace 
to  all  concerned — a  reflection  against  the  management  of  public 
highways  by  a  sovereign  people ;  while  those  of  France,  for  in- 
stance, are  known  for  their  system,  smoothness,  shade  and 
attraction.  France,  which  is  not  as  large  as  Texas,  has  22,000 
miles  of  national  roads — roads  which  belong  to  the  nation  and 
which  are  kept  in  perfect  condition  by  a  specially  organized 
highway  department.  The  roads  are  mostly  of  that  class  known 
to  us  as  telford,  or  macadam  roads ;  that  is  they  are  made  with 
foundations  of  from  6  to  10  inches  of  small  broken  stones  which 
are  compactly  crushed  and  rolled,  well  drained  and  methodically 
attended,  repaired,  added  to,  inspected  and  reported,  so  that 
every  year  adds  to  their  uses,  completeness,  soHdity,  shade  and 
attractions. 
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I  would  require  fully  1,000,000  miles  of  good  macadam 
roads  to  put  the  United  States  on  a  par  with  France,  and  this 
would  cost  from  ^4,000  to  $7,000  per  mile ;  but  as  enormous  a 
work  as  this  would  be,  there  is  more  labor  and  skill  to  be  had 
by  the  employment  of  the  idle  men  who  are  roaming  over  these 
United  States  begging  for  work,  than  would,  within  one  year, 
build  five  times  one  million  miles  of  macadam  roads  as  good  as 
the  average  of  those  in  France. 

Until  lately  there  has  not  been  any  organized  plan  to  attend 
to  the  people's  roads.  Massachusetts  took  the  lead,  we  believe, 
in  getting  order  out  of  chaos  in  this  particular.  Connecticut  has 
followed,  and  under  its  system  the  state,  the  country  and  the 
township  pay  each  one-third  of  the  cost;  but,  everything  is 
handicapped  by  the  law  prohibiting  the  townships  to  spend 
more  than  $3,000  in  any  one  year  and  the  state  over  $75,000  in 
the  same  period.  This  is  child's  play — a  disgrace  to  any 
people  who  pretend  to  be  farther  advanced  in  civilized  ways 
than  Hottentots.  The  townships  have  to  keep  the  roads  in 
repair  after  they  are  made.  There  are  186  townships  in  Con- 
necticut and  about  one-half  of  there  are  expected  to  be  suffici- 
ently awake  to  take  advantage  of  this  encouragement  and  to 
tax  their  citizens  to  the  extent  of  $3,000  in  one  year  to  improve 
the  people's  highways  ;  in  fact,  we  have  seen  it  reported  that 
thirty  of  these  townships  have  actually  made  sections  of  new 
roads  under  this  act.  The  State  of  New  Jersey,  however,  has 
gone  at  good  road-making  in  a  better  way.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Budd, 
the  commissioner  of  public  roads  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
after  discussing  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  which 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  making  good 
roads,  makes  this  suggestion  :  "  As  all  progress  should  be 
along  the  best  line,  and  as  some  of  the  best  authorities  predict, 
the  coming  highways  will  be  of  steel,  it  would  be  well  for  New 
Jersey,  as  she  is  the  pioneer  in  state  aid  road  improvement,  to 
take  the  lead  in  inaugurating  a  system  of  steel  roads,  and  thus 
ascertain  by  actual  experience  whether  it  is  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  highway.  The  claims  as  presented  are  that  the 
average  cost  of  a  macadam  road-bed  sixteen  feet  wide,  is  about 
$7,000  per   mile.     The  cost  of  a  double  track,  steel  railroad 
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sixteen  feet  wide,  filled  in  between  with  broken  stone,  macadam 
size,  is  about  ^6,000  per  mile.  The  cost  of  a  rural  one-track 
road  is  $2,000  per  mile.  The  rails  to  be  make  of  steel  the 
thickness  of  ordinary  boiler  plate  and  to  be  formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  gutter,  five  inches  wide,  with  a  square  perpendicular 
shoulder  half  an  inch  high,  then  an  angle  of  one  inch  outward, 
slightly  raised.  This  forms  a  conduit  for  the  water,  and  makes 
it  easy  for  the  wheels  to  enter  or  leave  the  track.  The  advan- 
tages of  steel  rails  are:  first,  longer  wearing  qualities  than 
stone;  second,  one  horse  will  draw  on  a  steel  track  twenty 
times  as  much  as  on  a  dirt  road,  and  five  times  as  much  as  on 
macadam. 

"The  Jerseymen  got  stirred  up  upon  this  subject  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighties,  and  in  1888  they  passed  a  law  auth- 
orizing the  people  of  the  townships  to  place  their  roadways 
under  the  control  of  the  town  committees  and  to  raise  money 
by  bonds  for  grading,  macadamizing,  or  improving  the  roads. 
Various  supplements  to  this  law  have  been  added  from  year  to 
year,  until  last  year  when,  on  March  2 2d,  the  governor  ap- 
proved a  bill  appropriating  $100,000  a  year  from  the  state 
funds  to  be  distributed  among  the  counties  to  aid  in  road 
making,  the  state  to  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  such  roads  as 
may  be  built  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act.  This 
latest  law  was,  however,  but  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  State 
Aid  law  of  1891,  which  went  into  effect  in  1892,  and  was 
adopted  because  of  the  good  effects  which  the  people  of  the 
state  had  found  were  produced  by  the  older  law.  Under  the 
provisions  of  these  laws  Union  and  Passaic  counties  have  been 
covered  with  a  network  of  excellent  stone  roads,  of  which  the 
stone  road  at  Asbury  Park  and  others  at  Morristown  were 
among  the  earlier  ones ;  and  in  the  reports  of  the  last  two 
years  it  is  evident  that  nothing  will  limit  the  amount  of  solid 
road  making  that  New  Jersey  will  do  now  except  the  smallness 
of  the  state  appropriation." 

Now,  let  us  see  what  Hon.  John  O'Donnell  says  about  his 
new  invention,  the  steel  trackway  :  "  It  is  going  to  work  a  small 
social  and  industrial  revolution.  It  consists  of  a  steel  track  for 
wagons   and  other  vehicles,  including  bicycles  and  horseless 
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carriages,  laid  on  an  ordinary  dirt  road.  Some  time  ago  he 
says  he  read  a  little  item  in  a  newspaper  which  said  that  a 
team  of  horses  could  haul  twenty  times  as  heavy  a  weight  on  a 
metal  track  as  on  a  dirt-road.  He  did  not  believe  it,  and  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  a  scientific  journal  in  New  York  city  asking  about 
it.  The  editor  sent  him  ample  proof  of  the  fact,  and  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  brain  insisted  on  dwelling  upon  it.  The  result  is 
his  invention  of  the  steel  trackway  ;  and  he  took  this  with  him 
to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  he  went  as  an  appointee,  by  Gover- 
nor Morton,  to  represent  the  Empire  State,  at  the  Good  Roads* 
Parliament.  When  those  there  assembled  saw  what  the  in- 
vention was,  they  passed  unanimously  the  following : 

*  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  construction  of  experi- 
mental lines  of  steel  track  highway  at  various  points  through- 
out the  states  for  public  travel,  in  order  that  the  practical  value 
of  such  system  be  determined.' 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell  says  it  was  the  only  plan  presented  that 
elicited  no  objections.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  saying,  that  it  took  $946,000,000  to  haul 
the  nation's  products  over  the  public  roads  last  year  (not  count- 
ing railroad  and  water  ways),  it  is  worth  while  to  look  into  a 
proposition,  which  is  claimed  to  save  about  nine-tenths  of  this 
cost. 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell  in  describing  the  steel  trackway  says  it  is 
simply  a  horse  railroad  with  a  gutter  track  instead  of  a  raised 
track.  The  track  is  five  inches  wide  on  the  bottom  with  half 
inch  raised  sides.  It  is  laid  on  a  longitudinal  timber  resting  on 
ties.  The  middle  between  the  tracks  is  filled  in  with  stone  and 
rounded  up,  the  water  running  into  the  tracks  and  to  the  sides 
of  the  road  by  conduits  from  the  steel  track.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  all  railroad  construction  has  been  to  take  care  of  the 
rainfall  on  the  road.  If  the  water  penetrates  the  crust  of  the 
road  the  frost  inevitably  follows  and  the  road  is  ruined.  This 
gutter  track  takes  care  of  the  water  perfectly.  It  costs  less  than 
a  macadam  or  a  telford  road.  The  steel  track,  ties  and  timber 
will  cost  less  than  $2,500  a  mile.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
grading  and  filling  in  between  the  tracks  with  stone  or  other 
suitable  material.     A  first-class  steel  track  road  with  the  best 
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macadam  surface  will  cost  less  than  $5,000  a  mile,  and  a  good 
country  road  with  lighter  materials  can  be  built  for  less  than 
$3,000  a  mile.  And  this  road  when  built  is  practically  a  rail- 
road to  every  man's  door,  for  it  is  a  perfect  road  for  wagons, 
bicycles,  and  the  coming  road  motor,  which  is  now  being 
manufactured  by  over  100  firms  in  the  United  States, 

"And  what  will  this  new  motor  do  on  such  a  steel  track 
in  the  economy  of  freight  and  passenger  travel?  Nothing 
short  of  a  complete  revolution  in  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  nation  is  to  follow  the  steel  track  highway.  It  will  be  a 
godsend  to  the  prairie  farmers  of  the  West  and  South  in 
their  long  hauls  to  and  from  the  railroads.  To  the  cities  it 
means  a  great  deal.  The  boundary  line  for  trade  and  manu- 
factures is  now  about  25  miles.  With  a  steel-track  highway  the 
circle  would  be  widened  100  miles.  The  morning  newspapers 
would  be  delivered  by  the  swift  road-wheel  courier  to  distant 
points  not  now  reached,  and  the  country  itself  would  be  a  great 
suburb  of  the  city,  and  the  reflex  social  influence  would  alike 
benefit  the  country  and  the  city,  elevating  and  promoting  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  report  just  issued, 
shows  that  it  costs  the  United  States  $3.02  to  move  a  ton  12 
miles  on  the  public  roads.  I  can  move  ten  tons  of  freight  on  a 
steel-track  road  12  miles  for  $2.50,  to  wit,  a  team  of  horses  one- 
half  day's  work  at  $5  per  day. 

"  The  beginning  of  the  decline  in  agriculture,"  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  continued,  "  is  contemporaneous  with  the  beginning  of 
the  era  of  railroads,  twenty-five  years  ago.  These  corpora- 
tions, which  have  been  fostered  by  the  nation  and  by  individut 
al  states,  have  become  the  rulers  of  the  land.  The  barons  of 
the  rail  are  the  masters  of  the  nation.  They  control  politics, 
legislatures,  and  courts.  The  farmer  suffers  first.  Not  a  dollar 
of  his  produce  goes  to  market,  or  a  pound  of  provisions 
comes  to  him  in  return,  but  is  taxed  "  all  the  traffic  will 
bear  " — in  other  words  the  price  of  transportation  is  fixed  a- 
the  will  of  the  party  who  is  most  selfishly  interested,  and 
the  producer  has  not  a  word  to  say,  but  must  submit  to 
these    exactions   with    no   hope    of    better    terms.     In  short 
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transportation  changes  have  destroyed  the  farmer  and  the 
foundations  of  national  prosperity  has  been  destroyed.  Was 
ever  slavery  more  abject  ? 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  but  a  few  years  ago,  by 
buying  a  legislature,  got  its  stock  watered  $22,000,000  and  the 
farmers  of  the  empire  state  are  paying  their  share  yearly  in 
quarterly  interest.  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  in 
this  and  other  states.  "  Fixed  charges"  is  the  name  given  gen- 
erally to  this  water  and  the  interest  on  "  fixed  charges "  is 
always  paid  before  dividends  on  stock.  I  give  you  one  illustra- 
tion of  "  fixed  charges."  When  the  Harlem  road,  now  a  part 
of  the  Central  system,  was  merged  with  the  latter,  $12,000,000 
of  seven  per  cent  bonds  due  in  1900  with  a  covenant  to  renew 
them  were  issued  and  turned  over  to  the  Vanderbilts.  This 
sum  mainly  represented  water,  and  is  one  of  similar  transac- 
tions by  that  and  other  railroad  corporations  upon  which  the 
farmers  are  annually  paying  quarterly  interest.  All  the  profits 
of  the  farm  go  to  meet  these  charges,  and  the  farmer  is  impov- 
erished and  the  nation  suffers. 

"  Mr.  O'Donnell,  when  asked  about  the  commercial  arrange- 
ments he  has  in  mind,  said  he  could  without  difficulty  secure 
a  corporation  to  take  up  the  matter,  but  he  is  averse  to  placing 
an  invention  which  he  regards  as  of  so  much  public  importance 
in  the  hands  of  a  corporation  to  bleed  the  public  with.  He 
prefers  to  have  communities  build  their  own  steel  tracks  and 
pay  him  a  royalty.  Unless  he  finds  this  impracticable  he  will 
refuse  to  put  his  patent  in  the  hands  of  any  corporation." 

The  new  suggestion  is  this  :  "  Life  is  worth  wheeling,"  and 
it  is  wheel  or  it  is  woe  for  us  all ;  hence,  our  states  and  every 
township  and  city  should  unite  and  act  upon  a  fixed  plan  to 
make  a  complete  system  of  steel  ways  for  motors  and  other 
vehicles,  and  ways  for  cycles — each  township  and  city  to  build 
east  and  west,  or  north  and  south,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  half 
the  distance  necessary  to  connect  with  the  townships  and  cities 
adjoining.  Each  township  and  city  to  elect  one  commissioner 
for  highways  ;  the  ten  commissioners  for  highways  of  the  geo- 
graphically nearest  associated  townships  and  cities  to  meet  and 
organize  a  District  Board  of  Highways  by  electing  from  their 
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own  numbers  a  president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  establishing 
a  headquarters  and  engaging  a  civil  engineer  and  a  draughts- 
man ;  the  presidents  of  the  district  boards  of  highways  to  meet 
at  the  capitals  of  their  respective  states  and  there  organize 
state  boards  of  highways,  by  electing  from  their  own  numbers 
a  president,  treasurer  and  secretary ;  establishing  a  headquar- 
ters at  each  of  their  respective  state  capitals  and  engaging  a 
civil  engineer  and  a  draughtsman ;  and  the  presidents  of  the 
state  boards  of  highways  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
organize  the  national  board  of  highways,  by  electing,  from  their 
own  number,  a  president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  establishing  a 
headquarters  in  Washington  and  engaging  a  civil  engineer  and 
a  draughtsman. 

This  would  give  a  complete  system — would  complete  a  series 
of  organized  district  and  state  boards  of  highways  centered  in 
and  guided  by  the  national  board  of  highways,  so  that,  at  once, 
surveys  could  be  made,  and  plans,  estimates  and  reports — in- 
cluding population,  traffic,  cycles,  motors,  etc., — could  be  sent 
in  from  every  district  and  state,  to  be  acted  upon  comprehen- 
sively and  in  fixed  detail  by  the  national  board  of  highways ; 
and  the  most  important  road  or  roads  of  every  section  of  our 
nation  could  in  this  way  be  dealt  with  methodically,  effectually, 
without  delay,  and  in  the  best  and  most  thorough  way  ;  for  the 
commissioners  are  to  be  elected  fully  authorized  to  take  pos- 
session of  existing  roads,  to  straighten  or  add  to,  or  to  open 
new  ones,  etc.,  etc.,  and  are  to  be  prohibited  from  acting  with, 
or  for,  or  in  any  political  organization,  or  from  attending  to  any 
other  business  than  the  making  of  highways ;  and  a  person  is 
ineligible  to  be  a  commissioner  of  highways  if  he  is  interested 
in  any  factory,  quarry  or  land  with  which  the  district  board  of 
highways  deals. 

The  minimum  class  of  highway  is  to  be  50  feet  wide,  to  have 
grades  not  more  than  30  degrees,  to  go  over  or  under  all  rail- 
roads, to  have  five  feet  devoted  to  shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
five  feet  to  foot  walks  and  seven  feet  to  cycle  ways  on  either 
side  of  a  sixteen  feet  wide  roadway.  The  foot  walks  to  be 
paved  with  bricks  or  laid  with  stone,  concrete,  or  asphalt ;  the 
cycle  ways  to  be  laid  with  the  best  asphalt  or  concrete,  etc., 
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and  the  roadway  to  be  occupied  by  double  steel  trackways  for 
motor  and  other  vehicles,  such  as  have  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
O'Donnell.  The  foot  walks  to  be  free  to  all  persons ;  but  for 
the  use  of  the  cycleways  and  trackways  toll  to  be  charged,  say, 
5  cents  a  day  or  for  any  part  of  a  day,  $12  for  one  year  for  a  bi- 
cycle :  5  cents  for  an  hour  or  any  part  of  an  hour,  or  fifteen  cents 
for  a  day,  or  $20  a  year,  for  a  motor  or  other  vehicles  weighing 
a  ton  or  less  with  load ;  and  something  additional  for  heavier 
motors  and  vehicles.  This  will  give  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay 
for  all  repairs  and  "  fixed  charges  "  and  to  retire  and  cancel, 
within  ten  years,  the  current  warrants — say  $6,000  to  $10,000 
per  mile  of  highway  built ;  after  which  the  tolls  to  be  lowered  or 
entirely  abolished  as  may  then  be  deemed  best  by  the  vote  of 
the  people. 

The  highways  leading  from  each  township  or  city  to  be  in 
charge  of  its  respective  commissioner,  who  is  to  employ  local 
labor,  by  the  day,  and  to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  materials  found 
in  his  own  neighborhood ;  district  commissioners  to  be  paid 
$200  per  month,  state  commissioners  $300  per  month  and  3cents 
a  mile  for  distance  travelled  and  national  commissioners  $400  per 
month  and  3cents  per  mile  for  distance  travelled.  All  service  and 
materials  to  make  the  improved  highways  to  be  paid  for  in  full 
with  National  Highway  Warrants — appropriately  engraved  and 
guardedly  issued  (see  details  in  former  publications  descriptive 
of  the  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments)  in  denom- 
inations and  forms  to  best  serve  for  currency — the  warrants  to 
be  the  first  and  only  liens  upon  the  said  highways  and  a  first 
and  only  mortgage  against  the  net  receipts  from  all  tolls  over 
the  same.  The  warrants  to  be  prepared  and  issued  by  and 
in  the  name  of  The  National  Board  of  Highways,  to  not  exceed 
$10,000  per  mile  of  highways  opened  to  travel,  to  be  issued  to 
and  vouched  for  by  the  state  boards ;  and  by  the  state  boards 
issued  to  and  vouched  for  by  the  district  boards  ;  and  all  tolls 
received  to  be  returned  over  by  the  district  boards  to  the  state 
boards  and  by  the  state  boards  to  The  National  Board  of  High- 
ways, that  full  accounts  and  checks  upon  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts can  be  made,  and  monthly  reports  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  every  one  concerned.     The  warrants  to  be  received 
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at  lo  per  cent  premium,  over  all  other  currencies,  for  tolls 
and  to  be  retired  and  destroyed  at  the  end  of  every  month,  by 
the  net  receipts  of  the  same.  For  preliminary  expenses  con- 
sequent to  the  organization  of  the  different  boards  and  to  issu- 
ing the  warrants,  the  townships  and  cities  to  appropriate  $i,ooo 
each,  one  fourth  to  go  to  the  district  boards,  one-fourth  to  the 
state  boards,  and  one-half  to  The  National  Board  of  Highways. 

REMARKS. 

Cyclists,  farmers  and  those  who  wish  to  see  improved  high- 
ways are  asked  to  form  clubs,  to  send  for  literature  relating  to 
the  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments  and  to  urge 
action  upon  their  respective  townships  and  states  to  organize 
to  build  their  local  cycle  and  motor  ways. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  townships,  or  cities,  or  states  to  wait 
for  a  general  movement  to  take  place  such  as  has  been  outlined. 
That  is  not  likely  to  be  done  before  some  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent townships  and  cities  and  states  take  the  initiative  by 
ssuing  their  own  warrants  to  make  local  cycleways,  etc.,  charg- 
ing tolls  and  retiring  the  warrants  with  the  same.  The  move- 
ment will  rapidly  spread  and  can  be  guided  and  centralized 
along  the  line  of  thought  suggested  as  soon  as  there  have  been 
half  a  dozen  local  toll  cycleways  put  into  use. 

There  should  be  enough  push  in  the  cyclists  themselves, 
numerous  and  inteUigent  as  they  are,  to  demand  that  cycle- 
ways be  made  and  to  offer  to  pay  tolls  for  the  use  of  the  same, 
either  in  the  warrants  issued  to  make  them  or  in  say,  twelve 
days,  labor  upon  the  same  under  the  direction  of  township  or 
city  commissioners  for  highways.  Twelve  days  work,  or  $12 
in  said  warrants  should  pay  for  one  year's  use  for  one  cyclist. 
One  determined  movement  by  one  resolute  township,  or  city  to 
have  improved  cycleways  at  a  spot  cash  cost  and  without  paying 
tribute,  in  the  shape  of  interest,  to  any  credit  mongers,  be  they 
ever  so  influential  and  respectable,  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 
payments  for  public  improvements  which  can  return  in  cash 
the  money  paid  out  to  construct  them. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  credit-mongers  will  de- 
mand that  their  special  monopoly  to  issue  currency  be  pro- 
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tected  and  that  10  per  cent  be  paid  for  the  current  warrants 
which  the  townships,  cities,  or  even  states  undertake  to  issue  in 
their  own  right  and  name  ;  and  to  this  we  say  let  the  10  per- 
cent be  paid  to  the  United  States  government  under  protest, 
while  it  is  shown  that  the  said  law  was  made  by  and  for  an  ex- 
clusive class  of  our  citizens  for  their  own  exclusive  and  private 
interest — greed  if  you  please,  and  that  it  is  a  special  privilege 
and  against  the  public  good  and  therefore  is  unconstitutional 
and  can  be  repealed  and  the  money  paid  under  it  be  refunded. 
No  vested  rights  can  stand  in  this  Republic  in  the  way  of 
the  public  good  if  the  public  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
their  rights  and  are  sufficiently  brave  to  demand  and  to  stand 
up  for  them.  A.  K.  Owen. 


THE  WORLD'S  EXPOSITION. 

AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    HON.    HUGH   J.    GRANT. 

32  Nassau  St.  ,  New  York,  ■» 
August  6th,  1889.         / 
Hon.  Hugh  J.  Grant, 

Mayor  of  The  City  of  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  : 

It  is  thought  that  the  great  exhibition  for  1892  will  be  held 
in  the  Empire  city.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  large  and 
attractive  areas  within  or  adjacent  to  the  incorporated  limits  of 
the  city,  which  are  in  every  particular  desirable  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  that  there  are  at  command  material,  labor  and  skill 
sufficient  to  make  the  grandest  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
instructive  world's  fair  ever  before  given.  To  do  something 
great  on  this  occasion  should  be  the  desire  and  the  pride  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Grant,  in  virtue  of  your  high  trust  as  Mayor,  you  must 
be  the  leader  in  making  the  exhibition  a  success.  To  be  a 
success  the  exhibition  must  be  superior  in  its  details  to  every 
fair  of  like  character  which  has  ever  been  held.  Should 
you  offer  no  more  than  equal  attractions  to  other  fairs  of 
like  import  the  people  at  home  and  abroad  would  be  disap- 
apointed.     It  were  better  not  to  attempt  to  do  it  at  all  than  to 
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fall  short  of  doing  something  unquestionably  great — great  and 
superior  even  in  the  criticisms  of  those  who  are  now  visiting 
the  Paris  International. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you,  Mr.  Grant,  are  a  leader, 
broad,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  control  the  details  necessary 
for  the  occasion.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  only  one  other  factor — that  is  money  to  pay  for  the 
necessary  material,  labor  and  skill ;  and  it  is  to  present  a  plan 
for  the  ways  and  means  of  payment  for  the  exhibition  that  this 
letter  is  written. 

It  will  require  at  least  $10,000,000*  to  make  the  exhibition 
what  it  should  be.  To  raise  this  money  requires  a  determined 
purpose  and  good  management  on  your  part.      Nothing  more. 

It  is  assumed  that  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  money 
that  the  exhibition  is  to  be  given.  The  London  Exhibition,  of 
185 1,  made  a  million  dollars  over  its  cost  and  expenses,  but 
the  world's  fairs  since  that  have,  I  believe,  not  paid  back  the 
money  advanced.  The  plan  herein  proposed  is  to  provide  the 
necessary  cash  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success  without  having  a 
deficit  or  a  surplus  ;  and  to  leave  the  buildings  and  the  grounds 
the  property  of  the  city  free  from  debt.  However  the  money 
to  be  made  by  the  celebration  will  be  for  the  citizens  of  New 
York  in  general,  as  many  dollars  will  be  paid  outside  to  one 
paid  inside  of  the  exhibition ;  and  the  merchants,  hotels,  rail- 
road and  street  car  companies,  come  in  for  the  major  part  of 
the  profits. 

The  plan  is  this  :  Mr.  Grant,  you,  as  Mayor  of  New  York,  be 
authorized  to  issue  twenty  million  50  cent  "tickets."  The 
"  tickets  "  to  be  the  size  of,  and  having  the  general  appearance 
of  the  United  States  paper  fifty  cent  currency  issued  during  the 
war ;  and  to  be  engraved  and  printed,  for  instance,  by  the  Inter- 
national Bank  Note  Company,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
counterfeit  the  same,  and  with  these  words  upon  the  back  of 
each  "ticket": 

"  This  fifty  cent  (50c.)  ticket  is  issued  by  The  City  of  New 

*The  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873,  cost  19,850,000.  The  Centennial, 
Philadelphia,  1876,  cost  16,744,350. 
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York  in  payment  for  materials  and  services  used  to  build  and 
operate  the  exhibition  of  1892. 

"  It  is  receivable,  at  par,  for  all  taxes  levied  by  The  City  of 
New  York,  and  for  rentals  and  leases  by  and  for  dues  and  ad- 
missions to  the  exhibition." 

The  tickets  are  to  be  issued  in  payment  only  for  services  and 
materials  directly  used  in  building,  perfecting  and  operating 
the  exhibition. 

To  make  the  tickets  acceptable,  at  par,  to  merchants,  hotels, 
railroad  and  street  car  companies,  it  is  but  necessary  to  make 
it  a  rule  that  every  admission  to  the  exhibition  be  paid  with  one 
of  these  tickets,  or  with  60  cents  in  money.  Likewise  that  all 
rents,  leases  and  dues  to  the  exhibition  must  either  be  paid 
with  these  tickets,  at  par,  or  with  money  at  a  discount  of  16^, 
i.  e.,  that  for  every  dollar  due  in  said  tickets  it  will  require 
%\.20  if  paid  in  money. 

As  all  know,  it  was  necessary  to  have  "  a  silver  half  dollar  " 
to  enter  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia.  Two  quarters  would 
not  do.  One  silver  dollar  would  not  pay  for  two  persons. 
Many  know,  to  their  inconvenience  and  expense,  who  had  to 
buy  the  necessary  "  half  dollar  "  from  men  who  stood  around 
to  sell  the  same,  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  premium. 

This  simple  little  ticket  paid  for  materials  and  services, 
directly  received  by  The  City  of  New  York,  and  cancelled  by 
services  given  in  return  by  The  City  of  New  York,  would  give 
our  people  their  most  important  lesson  in  exchange,  and  would 
teach  many  that  while  the  law  says  what  shall  be  accepted  in  pay- 
ments (what  shall  be  money)  //  is  the  uses  for  which  the  ticket  (or 
money)  can  be  exchanged  which  give  the  ticket  (or  money)  its  value. 

This  simple  and  inexpensive  plan  would  give  The  City  of  New 
York  a  safe,  convenient  and  needed  fractional  paper  currency."* 

*  After  the  McCuUoch  dynasty  retired  and  burnt  the  United  States 
paper  fractional  currency,  issued  during  the  war,  the  citizens  of  Gal- 
veston, by  common  consent,  used  the  five  cent  tickets  issued  by  the 
street  car  companies  of  Galveston  in  their  daily  exchanges.  Also, 
in  St.  Louis,  the  hotels  and  theatres  agreed  with  the  street  car  com- 
panies to  accept,  at  par,  the  five  cent  tickets  issued  by  the  latter,  and 
these  uses  gave  the  said  tickets  a  par  value  for  all  exchanges  in  St. 
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It  would  encourage  home  industries ;  facilitate  our  citizens  in 
the  exchange  of  their  services,  and  the  tickets  would  be  readily 
accepted  by  our  merchants,  hotels,  railroad  and  street  car 
companies  for  their  uses,  and  because  of  their  premium  over  all 
other  currencies  in  paying  dues  to  the  exhibition  of  1892. 

Consequent  to  losses,  which  necessarily  follow  the  varied 
uses  and  risks  of  fractional  currency,  there  would  be,  probably, 
5  per  cent.,  or  $500,000,  in  these  tickets,  which  would  not  be 
offered  for  redemption  ;  and  if  it  should  happen  that  the  re- 
mainder, which  is  not  probable,  should  not  be  received  and 
cancelled  by  the  admissions, $  rentals,  leases  and  dues  to  the 
exhibition  ;  the  leases,  rentals  and  admissions  received  by  the 
city  from  the  permanent  grounds,  buildings,  privileges,  etc., 
which  would  remain  after  the  celebration  of  1892  had  passed, 
would  soon  cancel  the  same  and  absorb  the  tickets  which 
might  have  been  paid  in  for  taxes ;  for  the  city  would  pay  out 
again  the  tickets  which  came  to  its  treasury  for  taxes ^  and  would 
destroy  the  tickets  "  o?ily  after  they  had  been  received  directly  by 
the  works  for  which  they  were  issued  in  full  payment^ 

Inclosed  is  a  published  letter*  addressed  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  upon  a  similar  occasion.  In  it  is  given  the  way 
in  which  Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock,  Governor  of  Guernsey,  built 
and  paid  for  the  market-houseat  St.  Peters.  It  is  the  greatest 
lesson  ever  given  in  the  ways  and  means  of  payments. 

Respectfully, 

A.  K.  Owen. 

Ivouis.  And  it  was  the  same  in  the  State  of  Georgia  with  the  tickets 
of  several  denominations  issued  by  the  railroad  companies  passing 
through  the  State,  and  every  person  was  greatly  benefited,  and  no 
person  was  ever  inconvenienced  by  the  uses  of  the  same. 

X  Chauncey  M.  Depew  says  :  "That  there  will  be  at  least  20,000,- 
000  Americans  to  visit  the  Exhibition  of  1892,  and  many  foreigners." 
This  is  a  very  conservative  estismate,  for  there  were  10,000,000  people 
visited  the  Centennial  of  1876,  and  our  people  have  increased  largely 
since  then,  and  have  become  more  than  ever  a  people  who  move 
about  when  there  is  much  to  be  seen. 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  by  A.  K.  Owen,  dated  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
March  25th,  1879,  addressed  to  Senor  Don  Vicente  Riva  Palacio, 
Secretary  of  Public  Works.     [See  page  2.] 
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SSAU  St.,  New  Yc 
August  8th,  1889. 


32  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  1 


Hon.  Hugh  J.  Grant. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  a  letter  dated  August  6th,  the  amount  of  money  for  the 
exhibition  in  1892  was  put  at  $10,000,000.  It  is  possible  that 
you  will  need  $20,000,000.  This  would  require  the  City  of 
New  York  to  issue  forty  million  50c.  "  tickets."  This  would 
be  more  currency  of  this  denomination*  than  the  people  would 
use  at  this  time.  It  would  therefore  be  in  order  to  make  the 
"  tickets  "  of  several  denominations  and  inter-convertible  with 
city  bonds,  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest. 

These  bonds  should  be  a  special  issue  for  this  particular 
purpose,  and  should  be  in  denominations  of  five,  ten,  twenty 
and  one  hundred  dollars.  These  bonds,  like  the  "  tickets," 
should  be  made  receivable,  at  par,  for  dues  to  the  exposition 
and  for  taxes  levied  by  the  city. 

These  bonds  would  become  a  favorite  investment  for  persons 
of  small  means.  The  "  rentes,"  or  current  bonds  of  France 
are  but  25  francs,  or  five  dollars.  It  was  the  encouragement 
for  investments  which  the  "  rentes  "  gave  to  the  French  peas- 
ants that  made  them  a  money-saving  people.  These  bonds 
would  largely  take  the  place  of  the  small  paper  bills,  issued  by 
private  banks,  now  used  in  our  payments,  and  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  cash  business  of  our  citizens,  as  they  would  sup- 
ply a  much  needed  currency. 

Mayor  Grant,  do  not  permit  those  who  deal  with  credits  only 
to  mislead  you  from  the  true  interest  of  the  city,  and  for  their 
own  private  gains.      Those  who  have  wares  to  sell  will  neces- 

*  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  days  set  apart  for  the  working  classes, 
when  25  cents,  and  days  for  children,  when  10  cents  will  be  charged 
for  admission  to  the  exhibition.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  part 
of  the  tickets  be  issued  in  25c.  and  loc.  denominations  to  meet  these 
demands  ;  and  ac  there  is  great  want  of  paper  fractional  currency,  by 
all  persons  who  have  orders  to  make  by  letter.  She  City  of  New  York 
would  be  a  public  benefactor  if  it  would  issue  this  special  series  of 
tickets  in  5c.,  loc,  15c.,  25c.,  75c.  and  $1  denominations. 
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sarily  plead  superiority  of  their  own,  to  the  damage,  it  may  be, 
of  much  superior  goods  in  the  same  line  of  material. 

The  plan  suggested  to  you  in  the  letter  of  August  6th,  is  plain, 
simple  and  sure.  The  Guernsey  Market  House  stands  in  proof 
of  its  practicability.  The  plan  cannot  be  disproved.  "  Tickets," 
or  counters  paid  for  labor  and  material  received,  certainly  are 
based  upon  solid  security,  particularly  when  the  work  is  one  of 
great  public  sentiment  and  demand,  and  which  will  return  a 
revenue  equal  to,  if  not  far  in  excess  of  its  cost. 

Anything  which  will  pay  taxes  levied  by  The  City  of  New 
York,  will  be  eagerly  accepted  by  the  people  not  only  inside 
but  outside  of  the  city  and  of  the  State  of  New  York.  And  yet 
there  is  no  compulsion  suggested.  The  people  would  take  the 
"  tickets  "  and  "  bonds  "  for  their  own  convenience,  just  as  they 
now  do  the  National  bank  notes,  which  are  not  a  legal  tender 
between  the  people  themselves,  but  simply  between  the  people 
and   the  government. 

Can  you,  Mayor  Grant,  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  if  you  were 
to  make  it  a  law  that  these  *'  tickets "  and  "  bonds "  alone 
should  be  received  for  admissions,  leases,  rentals  and  dues  to 
the  exhibition,  that  the  "  tickets  "  and  "  bonds  "  would  not  be 
collected,  hoarded,  and  sold  at  a  premium  from  their  issue 
to  their  cancellation  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  value  of 
"  tickets  "  and  "  bonds,"  limited  by  the  actual  cost  of  an  inter- 
national exibition,  where  at  least  20,000,000  persons  will  struggle 
for  admissions  and  leases,  etc.  ?  It  is  to  prevent  speculators 
from  hoarding  the  "  tickets  "  and  "  bonds,"  and  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  people,  during  the  excitements  of  the  exhibition 
season,  that  the  suggestion  is  made  that  admissions  to  and  leases 
by  the  exhibition,  be  paid  also  in  money  at  a  small  discount. 
So  it  is  not  because  you.  Mayor  Grant,  cannot  keep  these 
"  tickets  "  and  "  bonds  "  at  par,  that  should  cause  you  the  least 
fear,  but  rather  that  you  should  so  curtail  their  special  and 
unique  privileges  so  as  not  to  permit  speculators  to  exact  more 
than  a  small  premium  for  them. 

When  the  United  States  made  it  a  law  that  "  gold  coins  " 
should  be  received  at  its  custom  houses  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  coins  currencies,   the  "  gold  coins "  were    hoarded 
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and  sold  only  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  had  customs  dues  to 
pay,  and  in  consequence  the  premium  on  "  gold  coins  "  went 
as  high  as  185  per  cent,  over  their  par  value. 

In  the  same  way,  Mayor  Grant,  you  have  in  your  power  to 
send  the  "  tickets  "  and  "  bonds  "  to  double  and  even  quadruple 
their  par  value  did  you  not  have  the  common  interest  of  the 
common  people  in  your  trust. 

In  the  pamphlet  sent  you,  with  the  letter  of  August  6th, 
please  read  the  paragraph  in  which  I  show  that  in  Mexico, 
chickens  were  made  obligatory  for  one-eighth  of  a  tax,  and 
how  the  speculators  cornered  the  chickens,  refused  to  sell  any 
eggs  and  forced  the  Indians  to  buy  the  necessary  chicken 
from  them  at  a  price  equal  to  many  times  the  value  of  the  tax 
in  money. 

Respectfully. 

A.  K.  Owen. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  A.  K.  Owen, 
June,  1879,  entitled,  "Aztec  Civilization  and  Trade  :" 

"  And  then  there  was  Velasco  II.  (1589-95.)  He  established 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  stuff  in  cotton  and  wool.  He  built 
the  Alameda  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  gave  the  Indians 
work  ;  and  he  it  was  who  ordered  the  *  chicken  money,'  which 
is  so  important  as  bearing  upon  our  late  history  of  the  gold  and 
greenback  dollars,  that  I  will  give  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  crowd- 
ing columns,  which  I  was  cautioned  not  to  attempt.  Even 
chickens  were  made  a  legal  tender  for  taxes,  and  the  demand 
and  scarcity  made  them,  like  our  gold  coin,  sell  at  a  premium 
several  times  over  their  par  value. 

"  In  1594,  Philip  II.,  finding  himself  straightened  for  means 
to  carry  on  the  European  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  re- 
curred to  the  unfortunate  and  unjust  system  of  forced  loans  to 
increase  his  revenue.  He  did  not  confine  himself  in  this  odious 
compulsory  tax  to  the  old  world,  which  was  most  concerned  in 
the  result  of  his  wars,  but  instructed  Velasco,  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
to  impose  a  tribute  of  four  reals  or  fifty  cents,  upon  the  Indians 
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in  addition  to  the  sum  they  already  paid  his  majesty.  Velasco 
reluctantly  undertook  the  unwelcome  task ;  but,  anxious  to 
lighten  the  burden  upon  the  natives  as  much  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  foster  the  raising  of  poultry  and  cattle 
among  these  people,  he  compounded  the  whole  tax  of  a  dollar 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay,  for  seven  reals,  or  eighty-seven 
and  a  half  cents,  and  one  fowl,  which  at  that  time  was  valued 
at  a  single  real,  or  twelve  and  one-half  cents. 

"  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  amiably  designed  by  the 
Viceroy,  but  become  immediately  the  subject  of  gross  abuse. 
The  Indians  are  slowly  moved,  either  to  new  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion or  to  new  objects  of  care,  even  of  the  most  domestic  and 
useful  character. 

"  Instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  raising  of  poultry  with 
an  industrious  thrift  that  would  have  saved  one-eighth  of  their 
taxation,  or  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  they  allowed  the  time 
to  pass  without  providing  the  required  bird  in  their  homestead, 
so  that  when  the  tax-gatherer  arrived  they  were  forced  to  buy 
the  fowl  instead  of  selling  it.  This  of  course  raised  the  price, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Indian  was  obliged  often  to 
pay  two  or  three  reals  more  than  the  original  amount  of  the  whole 
taxation  of  a  dollar.  It  is  related  that  one  of  the  oidores  (tax- 
collectors)  who  had  taken  eight  hundred  fowls,  reserved  two 
hundred  for  the  use  of  his  household,  and  through  an  agent 
sold  the  rest  at  three  reals,  or  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
each,  by  which  he  contrived  to  make  a  profit  of  two  hundred 
per  cent.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  this  shameful 
abuse,  or  to  revoke  the  decree  ;  but  the  system  was  found  too 
profitable  among  the  officials  to  be  abandoned  without  a 
struggle." 


New  York,  August  20,  1889. 
Hon.  Hugh  J.  Grant. 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Dear  Sir  : 

Inclosed  please  find  a  printed  and  corrected  copy  of  two 
letters  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  address  to  you  during  the 
first  week  of  the  present  month. 
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I  will  send  to  each  member  of  the  committee  on  finance  a 
copy  of  the  same  as  printed  and  corrected. 

In  further  testimony  of  the  soundness  of  the  plan  suggested 
to  pay  for  the  labor  and  material  used  for  the  exhibition  of  1892, 
I  wish  to  say  that  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  approved  the  plan 
when  I  suggested  the  same  to  President  Diaz  as  a  ways  and 
means  of  payment  for  the  public  works  of  Mexico.  In  proof  of 
this  I  herwith  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  [see  page  42]  which 
General  Grant  gave  to  Major-General  Alfred  T.  A.  Torbert, 
after  he  and  I  had  explained  the  details  in  full  to  him  at  his 
summer  retreat  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  President  Diaz  had,  with  the  advice  of 
Senor  Matias  Romero,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed 
a  committee  to  receive  and  report  upon  the  plan  and  would 
have  carried  it  into  execution  had  not  we  been  wrecked  and 
General  Torbert  drownd  in  "  The  City  of  Vera  Cruz,"  which,  as 
you  may  recollect  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  cyclone  of  August 
31st,  1880. 

So  well  satisfied  was  General  Grant  with  the  plan  which  I 
then  detailed  to  him  to  build  the  public  works  of  Mexico,  that, 
during  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  he  offered  to  take  General 
Torbert's  place  as  president  of  "  The  Mexican  Syndicate  "  and 
to  construct  the  public  works  of  Mexico  as  contractor  under 
and  for  the  government  and  to  receive  pay  in  treasury  notes 
at  par,  for  labor  and  material  directly  used  for  the  construction 
of  said  government  works. 

The  Fish-Ward  party,  however,  assisted  others  in  persuading 
General  Grant  to  give  his  attention  to  old  methods  of  business, 
and  Mexico  lost  his  great  influence  ;  and  what  those,  who  per- 
suaded him  from  the  right  course,  gained  is  a  matter  of  history. 

One  word  further.  Popular  subscriptions  are  a  sham  and  a 
failure  when  called  to  pay  for  public  works.  The  Philadelphians, 
with  all  the  sentiment  and  popular  enthusiasm  of  the  Centen- 
nial in  full  and  patriotic  accord,  could  not  raise  a  million 
dollars.     The  government  came  to  their  aid  and  all  lost  money. 

Bankers,  ever  alert  to  sell  their  only  stock  in  trade — their 
credits — and  sharp  business  men,  who  know  the  power  of  in- 
corporated capital  and  experience  acting  under  special  privi- 
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leges  for  public  necessities,  of  course  wish  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  The  City  of  New  York  may  be  retained  as  a  debtor, 
and  be  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the  popluar  senti- 
ment of  this  great  occasion  to  utilize  her  own  credit  for  the 
employment  of  her  own  labor  and  to  pay  for  her  own  public 
works. 

Therefore,  Mayor  Grant,  again  I  appeal  to  you  as  the  custodian 
of  the  interests  of  The  City  of  New  York  to  act  upon  this  simple, 
sure  and  just  plan  and  to  utilize  the  credit  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  Metropolis  to  the  exclusion  of  the  credits  of  a  few  of 
those  who  enjoy  great  privileges  under  acts  of  incorporation.  If 
New  York  uses  its  own  credits  as  suggested,  in  case  of  a  financial 
panic  (Since  January  ist,  1889,  about  $59,000,000  in  gold  coin 
have  been  exported,  the  work  on  the  exhibition  would  not  falter. 
The  banks  of  the  world  might  go  down  in  one  great  crash,  as 
they  are  at  any  time  likely  to  go,  and  all  the  gold  in  all  the 
treasuries  of  America,  England,  France  and  Germany  might  be 
dumped  into  the  deep  sea,  and  yet  The  City  of  New  York  would 
be  undisturbed,  and  her  "  tickets  "  issued  direct  for  labor  and  for 
material,  would  be  always  at  a  premium  over  any  money  used 
within  her  incorporated  limits,  simply  because  they  would  have 
specific  uses  for  all  the  people. 

Again,  this  plan  would  give  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  a 
great  and  permanent  series  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  free 
from  debt,  and  they  would  become  a  source  of  ever-increasing 
revenue  to  the  city  treasury  and  a  source  of  pride,  admiration 
and  pleasure  to  patriotic  Americans  at  home  and  abroad. 

Respectfully, 

A.  K.  Owen. 
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Appendix  No  i. 


38  Wall  St.  Room  4. 
New  York  City,  Dec.  31,  1896. 
Hon.  William  McKinley, 

President-elect  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  wishing  you  a  Happy  New  Year,  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  happy  new  plan  to  protect  the  home  people  at 
home  : 

First — In  regular  and  remunerative  employments. 

Second — In  the  right  to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own 
labors. 

The  Guernsey  Market  House  Plan  of  Payments,  together  with 
The  Plan  for  a  Current  Money  of  the  Realm  to  which,  in  a 
letter  dated  Dec.  7th,  I  invited  the  attention  of  the  President- 
elect, will  put  this  people  to  work  in  every  district  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  when 
this  people  are  put  to  work,  by  means  of  a  currency  based  upon 
their  own  labors — by  a  currency  which  is  absolutely  free  from 
interest-bearing  bonds  and  from  National  Bank  control — then 
and  only  then  will  the  United  States  be  a  nation  worthy  of  its 
pretensions. 

The  people  must  have  more  money  before  their  general  in- 
dustries can  be  generally  put  into  motion  ;  but  any  act,  or  acts 
of  encouragement  sufficient  to  generally  start  up  the  mills  of 
this  people  under  the  present  system  of  bank-credit  despotism 
will  be  an  act,  or  acts  which  will  encourage  the  general  confis- 
cation of  mills  and  other  properties.  In  other  words,  if  this 
needed  currency  is  issued  on  bonds,  or  through  National  Banks, 
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then  the  more  the  people  work  the  stronger  will  the  people  bind 
themselves  and  their  families,  hands  and  feet  to  the  credit  sell- 
ers—the sooner  will  all  properties  and  all  the  products  owned 
and  produced  in  the  United  States  be  confiscated  by  the  Na- 
tional Bankers'  trust,  which  in  return  will  give  the  people  only 
the  liberty  to  work  as  the  slaves  of  this  trust. 

God  forbid  that  the  destiny  of  the  American  people  should 
be  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans  and  Venetians. 

As  a  Pennsylvanian  Quaker — as  a  person  who  has  trained  in 
the  Pennsylvania  school  of  home  protection  to  diversified  home 
industries — as  an  associate  of  Henry  C.  Carey,  William  D. 
Kelley  and  Henry  Carey  Baird,  I  urge  upon  you,  who  are  to  lead 
this  people  in  their  next  attempt  at  self-government,  to  make 
it  your  first  and  single  purpose  to  advocate  a  plan  which  will 
put  the  people  in  every  district,  be  it  ever  so  small,  to  work  by 
means  of  currency  based  upon  the  products  of  their  own  labors  : 

First — A  current  money  of  the  realm,  issued  by  the  nation 
and  based  upon  a  half-dozen,  or  more,  principal  staple  National 
products. 

Second — Currency  issued  by  our  cities,  by  our  States  and  by 
our  nation,  each  in  its  corporate  capacity  as  trustee  of  and  for 
its  whole  people,  in  payment  for  labor  and  material  used  to 
construct  works  of  public  necessity,  which  will  each  be  of  such 
a  revenue-earning  character  that  the  net  receipts  of  each  will 
redeem  and  cancel  the  respective  currency  issued  to  complete 
it. 

Such  a  comprehensive  plan  of  just  and  prompt  and  cash  pay- 
ments would  be  beneficial  to  society  as  a  whole — it  would  give 
general  employments  in  diversified  home  industries  at  home — 
it  would  make  home  prosperity  at  home  general — it  would  give 
to  each  and  every  worker  the  full  benefits  of  what  each  does — 
it  would  unite  the  home  people  at  home  for  the  general  pub- 
lic interests  of  the  nation  as  no  people  have  ever  been  united- 
it  would  give  the  United  States  an  invincible  prestige  abroad 
which  navies  and  armies,  be  they  ever  so  strong,  can  never 

secure  for  us. 

Respectfully 

A.  K.  Owen. 
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